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EXTBACT FBOM A LETTEB OF 

FITZGEBALD'S BELATING TO THE 

''BUBAIYÁT," SECOND EDITION, 

To Mrs. Cowell. 

11868} 

• •••••• 

My dear Lady^ you knote ťhat tokat I ušed to do with 
your otDfi Verses toas^ to cut out; and noto you wonH let 
me do 80 with minet E. B. C. wSl háve had the Proof re- 
tumed him before this: he almost frightened me; the more 
so because I knote he is right. BuU Uke Macheth when 
he had committed the murder^ I scarce dare go back to 
look on what I háve doně. 

Do ask E. B. C. to anstver me a Question in the Notes. 
It is obout that Une *He knows obout it aU — he knotvs — 
he knotos* (which reminds me of Borrow somehotvl) I 
quote the originál Ldne (as I suppose) — *U dánady U 
dánad, U dánady U.* Noto, I canH find this in the first 
Calcutta Copyy tohich E. B. C. sent me from India, and 
in which I read it, if anywhere (for thaU teU E. B. C, 
I knoto I didnH invent). But I can*t find it in any Copy 
noto: and I can scarce believe that the Line as I give it 
can be made to scan. Doj I say, ask Husband obout this; 
and let him annotate it on the Proof sheeU which he wiU 
háve to retům to me. . • • 
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OMAR KHAYYAM, 
THE 

ASTRONOMER-POET OF PERSIA- 

Omab Khattám was bom at Naishápúr in Khorassán in 
the latter half of our Eleventh, and died within the First 
Quarter of our Twelf th, Century. The slender Story of 
his Life is curiously twined about that of two other very 
oonsiderable Figures in their Time and Country : one of 
whom tells the Story of all Three. This was Nizám ul 
Mulk, Vizyr to Alp Arslán the Son, and Malik Shah the 
Grandson, of Toghrul Beg the Tartar, who had wrested 
Persia f rom the f eeble Suceessor of Mahmúd the Great, 
and founded that Seljukian Dynasty whidi finally roused 
Europe into the Cmsades. This Nizám ul Mulk, in his 
Wasiýat—or Testament — ^whidi he wrote and left as a 
Memoriál for future Statesmen — ^relates the foUowing, 
as quoted in the Calcutta Review, No. 59, f rom Mirk- 
honďs History of the Assassins. 

"' 'One of the. greatest of the wise men of Khorassán (in) 
Vas the Imám Mowaffak of Naishápúr, a man highly 
lionoured and reverenoed, — ^may God re joioe his soul ; his 
'illustrious years exoeeded eighty-five, and it was the uni- 
Versal belief that every boy who read the Korán or stud- 
'ied the traditions in his presence, would assuredly attain 
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'to honour and happiness. For this cause did my father 
'send me f rom Tús to Naishápúr with Abd-us-samad, the 
^doctor of law, that I migfat employ myself in study and 
'leaming under the guidance of that illustríous teacher. 
'Towards me he ever tumed an eye of favour and kind- 
'nesSy and as his pupil I f elt for him extréme affection 
'and devotion, so that I passed f our years in his service. 
'When I first came there, I found two other pupíls of 
'mine own age newly arrived, Hakim Omar Khayyám, 
'and the iU-fated Ben Sabbáh. Both were endowed with 
^sharpness of wit and the highest natural powers ; and we 
'three f ormed a close friendship together. When the 
'Imám rose from his lectures, they ušed to join me, and 
'we repeated to each other the lessons we had heard. Now 
'Omar was a native of Naishápúr, while Hasan Ben Sab- 
'báh's father was one Ali, a man of austere life and prac- 
'tice, but heretical in his creed and doctrine. One day 
'Hasan said to me and to Khayyám, 'It is a universal be- 
'lief that the pupils of the Imám Mowaffak will attain 
'to fortuně. Now, even if we aU do not attain thereto, 
'without doubt one of us will; what then shall be our 
'mutual pledge and bond?' We answered 'Be it ^at 
'you please/ 'WeU/ he said, 'let us make a vow, that to 
'whomsoever this fortuně f alls, he shall share it equally 
'with the rest, and reservě no pre-eminence for him- 
(V) I 'šelf.' 'Be it so,' we both replied, and on those terms we 
'mutually pledged our words. Years roUed on, and I 
'went from Khorassán to Transoxiana, and wandered to 
'Ghazni and Cabul ; and when I retumed, I was invested 
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offioe, and rose to be administrátor of affairs dur- 
'ing the Sultanate of Sultán Alp Arslán/ 

"'He goes on to statě, tfaat years passed by, and both his 
old sdíool-friends found him out, and came and daimed 
a share in his good fortuně, according to the sdíool-day 
vow. The Vizier was generous and kept his word. Hasan 
demanded a pláce in the govemment, whidi the Sultán 
granted at the Vizieťs request; but discontented with a 
gradual rise, he plunged into the maze of intrigue of an 
oriental court, and, f ailing in a base attempt to supplant 
his benefaetor, he was disgraced and fell. After many 
mishaps and wanderings, Hasan became the head of the 
Persian séct of the IsmaUians, — ^a party of fanatics who 
had long murmured in obscurity, but rose to an evil emi- 
nence under the guidance of his strong and evil will. In 
A. D. 1090, he seized the castle of Alamút, in the prov- 
ince of Rúdbar, whidi lies in the mountainous tract, south 
of the Caspian Sea; and it was frcnn this mountain home 
he obtained that evil celebrity among the Crusaders as the 
OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS, and spread 
terror throu^ the Mohammedan world ; and it is yet dis- 
puted whether the word As^assin, which they háve left in 
the language of modem Europe as their dark memoriál, 
is derived from'the hashisK or opiáte of hemp-leaves 
(the Indián bJiang^) with vdiidi they maddened them- 
selves to the sullen pitch of oriental desperation, or 
from the name of the founder of the dynasty, whom 
we háve seenjin his quiet ooUegiate days, at Naishá- (vi) 
púr. One of the countless victims of the Assassin's dag- 
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ger was Nizám-ul-Mulk himself, the old scfaool-boy 
friend.* 

"Omar Khayyám also came to the Vizier to claím the 
share; but not to ask for title oř offioe. 'The greatest 
'boon you can confer on me/ he saíd, 'is to let me live in 
'a comer under the shadow of your fortuně, to spread 
'wide the advantages of Sdenoe, and pray for your 
*long lif e and prosperity.' The Vizier tells us, that, when 
he f ound Omar was really sincere in his ref usál, he 
pressed him no f urťher, but granted him a yearly pension 
of 1200 nUthkáU of gold, from the treasury of Naishá- 
púr." 

"At Naishápúr thus lived and died Omar Eliayyám, 
'busied/ adds the Vizier, 'in winning knowledge of every 
'kind, and espedally in Astronomy, wherein he attained 
'to a very high pre-eminence. Under the Sultanate of 
'Malík Shah, he cfune to Merv, and obtained great praise 
'for his profideney in sdenoe, and the Sultán showered 
'favours upon him/ 

"When Malík Shah determined to reform the calendar, 
Omar was one of the eigfat leamed men employed to do 
it; the result was the JaláM era, (so called from Jalal-u- 
ďtn, one of the king's names, ) — 'a computation of time," 
says Gibbon, 'which surpasse$ the Julian, and approadies 
(vH) 'the I aecuracy of the Gregorian style/ He is also the 

^ Some of 0tnar*9 Rubáiyái wam us of the danger of OreatneMM, the 
ifutabUity of Fortune, and while advocating Charity to aU Men recom- 
tnending um to he too intimate mith none. Áttár maket NiMÓm-ul- 
Mulk use the very worde of hu friend Omar \Ruh. xxxL], "When 
Nigám-ul-Mulk waš in the Ágony (of Death) he said, ^Oh God! I am 
'pateing arvay in the hand of the Wind* ** 
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author of some astronomical tables, entitled Zíji-Malik- 
sháhí»" and the Frendi háve lately republished and trans- 
lated an Arábie Treatise of his on Algebra. 

''His Takhallus or poetíeal name (Khayyám) signifies 
a Tent-maker, and he is said to háve at one time exercísed 
that trade, perhaps before Nizáin-ul-Mulk's generosity 
raised him to independence. Many Persian poets simi- 
larly derive their names f rom their occupations ; thus we 
háve Attár, ''a druggist," Assár, ''an oil presser/' &c.^ 
Omar himself alludes to his name in the f oUowing whim- 
sical lineš: — 

*KtiAjjímf who stitched the tents of science. 
Has f allen in gríePs f umace and been suddeniy bumed ; 
The shean of Fate háve cut the tent ropes of his life, 
And the broker of Hope has sold him for nothingP 

"We háve only one more aneedote to gíve of his Life, 
and that relates to the dose; it is told in the anonymous 
preface which is sometimes prefixed to his poems ; it has 
been printed in the Persian in the appendix to Hyde's 
Feterum PerMrum ReUgiOt p. 499; and D'Herbelot al- 
ludes to it in his Bibliothéquey mider Khiam: — ' 

" 'It is written in the chronicles of the andents that this 
'Eing of the Wise, Omar Khayyám, died at Naishápúr 
'in the year of the Hegíra, 517 (a. d. 1128) ; in sdenoe he 

^ Tkougk M these, Uke our SmUhe, Archere, MiUere, Fletchers, éj^,, 
may eimply retain the Sumame of an hereditary calling. 
' *'PhUo$opke MušMlman qui a vecu en Odeur de Sainteié dans la Fin 
dm premiér et le Cammencement dm tecond Siicle,*' no part of wkieh, 
ejteept tke *'Philo9ophe/' can apply to our Khayffám. 
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(tjiU) "wasjunrivalled, — ^the very paragon of his age. Khwá- 
'jah Nizámi of Samarcand, who was one of his pupils, re- 
'lates the foUowing story: 'I often ušed to hold oonversa- 
'tions with my teacher, Omar Eliayyám, in a garden ; and 
'one day he said to me, 'My tomb shall be in a spot, where 
'the north wind may scatter roses over it/ I wondered 
'at the words he spake, but I knew that his were no idle 
Vords.^ Years after, when I chanoed to revisit Naishá- 
'pÚTy I went to his fínal resting pláce, and lo! it was just 
'outside a garden, and trees laděn with f ruit stretched 
'their boughs over the garden wall, and dropped their 
'flowers upon his tomb, so as the stone was hidden mider 
'them.' " 

Thus far — ^without fear of Trespass — from the Cal- 

cutta Review. The writer of it, on reading in India this 

(ix) story of I Omar's Grave, was reminded, he says, of 

Cioero's Accomit of fínding Archimedes' Tomb at Syra- 

cuse, buried in grass and weeds. I think Thorwaldsen 

^ The Boihnest of the Words, according to D'Herhelot, consieted in 
heing šo opposed to thoee in the Korán: "No Man knowe where he 
šhall die.*' — Thie Story of Omar recaUe a very different one so naiu-^ 
raUy — and, when one remembers how wide of his hutnhle mark the 
nohle saUor aimed — so patheticaUy told hy Captain Cook — not by 
Doctor Hawkesworth — in his Second Voyage, When leaving Ulietea, 
"Oreo's last request was for me to retům. When he saw he could 
not obtain that promise, he asked the name of my Marai — Burying- 
pláce. As strange a question as this was, I hesitated not a moment 
to telí him 'Stepney,' the parish in which I live when in London. I was 
made to repeat it several times over tiU they could pronounce it; and 
then 'Stepney Marai no Tootee* was echoed through a hundred mouths 
at once. I afterwards found the samé question had been put to Mr, 
Forster by a man on shore; but he gave a different, and indeed more 
proper answer, by saying, 'No man who ušed the sea could say where 
he should be buried.' " 
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desired to háve roses grow over him; a wish religíously 
f ulfiUed for him to tfae present day, I believe. However, 
to retům to Omar. 

Though the Sultán ''showeťd Favours upon him/' 
Omar's Epicurean Audacity of Thought and Speedi 
caused him to be regarded askanoe in his own Time and 
Country. He is said to háve been especially hated and 
dreaded by the Súfis, whose Practioe he ridiculed, and 
whose Faith amounts to little more than his own when 
stript of the Mystidsm and f ormal reoognition of Islám- 
ism under whidi Omar would not hide. Their Poets, in- 
cluding Háfiz, who are (with the exception of Firdausi) 
the most considerable in Persia, borrowed largely, indeed, 
of Omar's materiál, but tuming it to a mystical Use more 
con venient to Themselves and the People they addressed ; 
a People quite as quick of Doubt as of Belief ; as keen 
of Bodily Sense as of InteUectual; and delighting in a 
cloudy compound of both, in whidi they could float lux- 
uríously between Heaven and Earth, and this World and 
the Next, on the wings of a poetical expression, that 
might serve indifferently for either. Omar was too 
honest of Heart as weU as of Head for this. Having 
failed (however mistakenly) of finding any Providence 
but Destiny, and any World but This, he set about mak- 
ing the most of it; preferring rather to soothe the Soul 
through the Senses into Acquiescence with Things as he 
saw them, than to perplex it with vain disquietude af ter 
what they might be. It has been seen, however, that his 
Worldly Ambition was not exorbitant; and he very likely 
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(z) takés a humorous or| perverse pleasure ín exaiting the 
gratificatáon of Sense above that of the Intellect, in whidi 
he must háve taken great delight, altfaough it f ailed to 
answer the Questions in which he, in oommon with all 
men, was most vitally interested. 

For whatever Reason, however, Omar, as before said, 
has nevěr been popular in his own Country, and theref ore 
has been but scantily transmitted abroad. The MSS. of 
his Poems, mutilated beyond the average Casualties of 
Oriental Transeription, are so rare in the East as scaroe 
to háve reacht Westward at all, in špite of all the aequi- 
sitions of Arms and Sdenoe. There is no copy at the In- 
dia House, none at the Bibliothěque Imperiále of Paris. 
We know but of one in England: No. 140 of the Ouse- 
ley MSS. at the Bodleian, written at Shiraz, a. d. 1460. 
This oontains but 158 Rubáiyát. One in the Asiatic So- 
ciety 's Library at Calcutta, (of which we háve a Copy) 
contains (and yet inoomplete) 516, though swelled to 
that by all kinds of Repetition and Corruption. So 
Von Hammer speaks of his Copy as containing about 
200, while Dr. Sprenger catalogues the Lucknow MS. 
at double that Number.^ The Scribes, too, of the Oxford 
and Calcutta MSS. seem to do their Work under a sort 
of Protest; each beginning with a Tetrastidi (whetlier 
genuine or not), taken out of its alphabetic order; the 
Oxford with one of Apology; the Calcutta with one of 

* "Since thiš Paper woé written" (addi the Reviewer in a notě), "we 
háve met mith a Copy of a very rare Edition, printed at Calcutta in 
1836. Thie containe iS8 Tetratticht, mith an Áppendix containing 
64 othert not found in eome MSS." 
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Expostulation, supposed (says a Notáoe prefixed to the 
MS.) to haye|risen from a Dream, in whidi Omar's 
mother asked about his f uture f ate. It may be rendered 
thus: — 

**0h Thou who bum'st in Heart for those who bum 
**In Hell, whose fires thysdf shall f eed in tum ; 

^How long be crying, *Mercy on them, God !* 
**Why, who art Thou to teach, and He to leara?'' 



The Bodleian Quatrain pleads PantheLnn by way of 
Justifícation, 

**If I myself upon a looeer Creed 
'^Have loosely stning the Jewd of Grood deed, 
*^et this one thing for my Aionement plead : 
"That One for Two I nevěr did mis-read." 

The Beviewer, to whom I owe the Particidars of 
Omar'8 Life, oondudes his Beview by comparíng him 
with Lucretius, both as to natural Temper and Grenius, 
and as acted upon by the Circumstanoes in whidi he lived. 
Both indeed were men of subtle, strong, and cultivated 
InteUect, fíne Imagination, and Hearts passionate for 
Trutfa and Justice; who justly revolted from their Coun- 
try's falše Religion, and falše, or foolish, Devotion to it; 
but who yet f ell short of repladng what they subverted 
by such better Hope as others, with no better Reve- 
lation to guide them, had yet made a Law to themselves. 
Lucretius, indeed, with sudí materiál as Epicurus fur- 
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nished, satásfied himself with the theory of so vast a ma- 
chine fortuitously oonstnicted, and acting by a Law tfaat 
implied no Legislator; and so oomposing himself into 
a Stoical rather than Epicurean severíty of Attítude, sat 
down to oontemplate the mechanical Drama of the Uni- 
(xU) verse which he was part Actor in; | himself and all about 
him (as in his own sublime descríption of the Roman 
Theatre) discoloured with the lurid reflex of the Curtain 
suspended between the Spectator and the Smi. Omar, 
more desperate, or more careless of any so complicated 
System as resulted in nothing but hopeless Neoessity, 
flmig his own Grenius and Leaming with a bitter or hu- 
morous jest into the generál Ruin whidi tfaeir insuíBcient 
glimpses only served to reveal; and, pretending sensual 
pleasure as the serious purpose of Life, only diverted 
himself with speculative problems of Deity, Destiny, 
Matter and Spirit, Good and Evil, and other such ques- 
tions, easier to start than to run down, and the pursuit 
of which beoomes a very weary sport at last! 

With regard to the present Translation. The originál 
Rubáiyát (as, missing an Arábie Guttural, these Tetra- 
stichs are more musically called) are independent Stan- 
zas, consisting eadi of f our Lines of equal, though varied, 
Prosody, sometimes all rhyming, but oftener (as here 
imitated) the third line a blank. Something as in the 
Greek Alcaic, where the penultimate line seems to lift 
and suspend the Wave that f alls over in the last. As 
usual with such kind of Oriental Verse, the Rubáiyát 
f oUow one another aooording to Alphabetic Rhymi 
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strange suooessíon of Grave and 6ay. Those here se- 
lected are strung into something of an Eclogue, wíth per- 
haps a less than equal proportíon of the "'Drink and 
make-merry," whidi (genuine oř not) recurs over-fre- 
quently in the Originál. Eitber way, the Result is sad 
enough : saddest perfaaps when most ostentatiously merry : 
more apt to move Sorrow than Anger toward the old 
Tentmaker, who, af ter vainly endeavouring to mishackle 
I his Steps from Destiny, and to catch some authentic (xUi) 
Glimpse of Tomobsow, fell back upon Today (which 
has out-lasted so many Tomorrowsl) as the only Ground 
he got to stand upon, however momentarily slipping from 
under his Feet. 



While the present Edition of Omar was preparing, 
Monsieur Nioolas, Frendi Consul at Resdit, published a 
very careful and very good Edition of the Text, from a 
lithograph oopy at Teheran, oomprising 464 Rubáiyát, 
with translation and notes of his own. 

Mons. Nioolas, whose Edition has reminded me of sev- 
eral things, and instructed me in others, does not oonsider 
Omar to be the materiál Epicurean that I háve literally 
taken him for, but a Mystic, shadowing the Deity mider 
the figuře of Wine, Wine-bearer, &e., as Háfiz is sup- 
posed to do ; in short, a Súfi Poet like Háfiz and the rest. 

I cannot see reason to alter my opinion, f ormed as it 
was a dozen years ago when Omar was first shown me 
by one to wfaom I am indebted for all I know of Oriental, 
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and very much of other, literatuře. He admired Omar's 
Genius so much, that he would gladly háve adopted any 
sudí Interpretation of his meaning as Mons. Nioolas' if 
he could.^ That he could not appears by his Paper in 
the Calcutta Review ahready so largely quoted; in whidi 
rxfo; he argues from thejPoems themselves, as well as from 
what reoords remain of the Poeťs Life. 

And if more were needed to disprove Mons. Nioolas' 
Theory, there is the Biocrraphical Notice which he him- 
self has drawn up in direct oontradiction to the Inter- 
pretation of the Poems given in his Notes. Here is one 
of the Anecdotes he produces. ''Mais revenons á Khé- 
yam, qui, reste étranger a toutes ces altematives de 
guerres, ďintrigues, et de révoltes, dont cette époque f ut 
si remplie, vivait tranquiUe dans son village natal, se 
livrant avec passion á Tétude de la philosophie des Soufis. 
Sntouré de nombreux amis il cherchait avec eux dans le 
vin cette oontemplation extatique que ďautres croient 
trouver dans des crís et des hurlemens," &c. "Les cfaro- 
niqueurs persans racontent que Khéyam aimait surtout 
á s'entretenir et á boire avec ses amis, le soir au dair de 
la luně sur la terrasse de sa maison, entouré de dianteurs 
et musidens, avec un échanson qui, la coupe a la main, la 
présentait á tour de role aux joyeux convives réunis. — 
Pendant une de ces soirées dont nous venons de parler, 
survient á Fimproviste un coup de vent qui éteint les 

^ Perhaps would kave ediied the Poems hinuelf 9ome year* ago. He 
matf ňow aš liiile approve of my Fenion on one side, tu of Mont, 
NieoUu' on ihe other. 
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chandelles et renverse á terre la crudbe de vin, plaoée 
imprudemment sur le bord de la terrasse. La crudie f ut 
briaée et le vin repandu. Aussitot Khéyam, irríté, im- 
provisa ce quatrain ímpie á raddresse du Tout-Puissant: 
'Tu as brisé ma cruche de vin, mon Dieul tu as ainsi 
fermé sur moi la porte de la joie, mon Dieul c^est moi 
qui bois, et c'est toi qui conunets les désordres de Fivressel 
obi (puisse ma boudie se remplir de la terrel) serais tu 
ivre, mon Dieu?' 

''Le poete, aprěs avoir prononcé ce blasphěme, jetant 
les yeux sur une glace, se serait aper^u que son visage 
était noir|comme du charbon. Cétait une punition du (xv) 
cieL Alors il fit cet autre quatrain non moins audadeux 
que le premiér. 'Quel est Thomme id-bas qui n'a point 
commis de péché, dis? Celui qui n'en aurait point com- 
mis, comment aurait-il vécu, dis? Si, paroe que je fais 
du mal, tu me punis par le mal, quelle est donc la dif - 
férence qui existe entre toi et moi, dis?' " 

I really hardly knew poor Omar was so far gone till 
his Apologist inf ormed me. Here we see then that, what- 
ever were the Wine that Háfiz drank and sang, the verít- 
able Juice of the Grape it was whicfa Omar ušed not only 
when carousing with his friends, but (says Mons. Nico- 
las) in order to exdte himself to that piteh of Devotion 
whidi others reached by cries and "hurlemens." And 
yet whenever Wine, Wine-bearer, &e., oecur in the Text 
— ^whidi is often enough — ^Mons. Nicolas carefully an- 
notates "Dieu," "La Divinité," &e.: so carefully indeed 
that one is tempted to think he was indoctrinated by the 
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Súfi with whom he lead the Poems. (Notě to Rub. ii. 
p. 8.) A Persian would naturally wish to vindicate a 
distinguished CountiTinan; and a Súfi to enrol him in his 
own séct, which already oompríses all the diief Poets of 
Persía. 

What historical Authority has Mons. Nioolas to show 
that Omar gave himself up *'avec passíon a Tétude de la 
philosophie des Soufis"? (Preface, p. xiii.) The Doc- 
trines of Pantheism, Materialism, Necessity, &c., were 
not peculiar to the Súfi; nor to Lucretius before them; 
nor to Epicunis before him; probably the very originál 
Irreligion of thinking men f rom the first ; and very likely 
to be the spontaneous growth of a Philosopher living in 
(xvi) an Age of jsodal and political barbarísm, under sanction 
of one of the Two and Seventy Religions supposed to 
divide the world. Von Hammer (according to Spreng- 
er's Oriental Catalogue) speaks of Omar as ''a Free- 
thinker, and a great opponent of Sufi9m/* perhaps be- 
cause, while holding much of their Doctríne, he would 
not pretend to any inconsistent severity of morals. Sir 
W. Ouseley has written a Notě to something of the samé 
effect on the fiy-leaf of the Bodleian MS. And in two 
Rubáiyát of Mons. Nioolas' own Edition Súf and Súfi 
are both disparagingly named. 

No doubt many of these Quatrains seem unaccountable 
unless mystically interpreted; but many more as unac- 
countable unless literally. Were the Wine spirituál, for 
instance, how wash the Body with it when dead? Why 
make cups of the dead clay to be filled with — ^"'La 
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vinité" — by some suooeeding Mystic? Mons. Nioolas 
himself is puzzled by some "bizarres" and "trop Orien- 
tales" allusions and images — ""ďune sensualité qudque- 
fois revoltante" indeed — ^which "les convenances" do not 
pennit him to translate; but still which the reader cannot 
but refer to "La Divinité." ^ No doubt also many of the 
Quatrains in thejTeheran, as in the Calcutta, Copies, are (xvU) 
spurious ; such Rvbáíyát being the common f orm of Epi- 
gram in Persia. But this, at best, tells as much one way 
as another; nay, the Súfi, who may be oonsidered the 
Sdíolar and Man of Letters in Persia, would be far more 
likely than the careless Epicure to interpolate what fa- 
vours his own view of the Poet. I observe that very f ew 
of the more mystical Quatrains are in the Bodleian MS., 
which must be one of the oldest, as dated at Shiraz, a. h. 
865, A.D. 1460. And this, I think, espedally distinguishes 
Omar ( I cannot help calling him by his — íio, not Chris- 
tian — ^familiar name) from all other Persian Poets: That, 
whereas with them the Poet is lost in his Song, the Man 
in Allegory and Abstraction ; we seem to háve the Man — 
the Bonhomme — Omar himself, with all his Humours 

^A Noie io Quairain 2SJ(f, admiU tkaty however clear the mif9tical 
meaning of iuch Images muit be to Europeanšy theff are not quoted 
without "rougissanť' even by laiftnen in Perná. — "Quant aujs terme* 
de tendretee qui commencent ce quatrain, comme tant ďautree dané 
ce recueil, not lecteure, habituée maintenant a Vétrangeté de» ex- 
preeeione ei eouvent employée par Khégam pour rendre eee peneéee 
emr Vamaur divin, et á la eingularité dee imagee trop orientalee, d*une 
sensualité quelquefois revoltante, n'auront pas de peine á se persuader 
qu'il s'agii de la Ditinité, bien que cette contfiction soit vivement dis- 
\emtée par les moullahs musulmans, et meme par beaucoup de laiqHeSy (sbM) 
qui rougissent véritablement ďune pareille licence de leur compatriote 
i Végard des ehose spirituelles" 
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and Passíons, as f rankly bef ore us as if we were really 
at Table wíth him, af ter tfae Wine had gone round. 

I must say that I, for one, nevěr wholly believed in 
the Mjrstícísm of Háfiz. It does noít appear there was 
any danger in holding and singing Súfi Pantheism, so 
long as the Poet made his Salaam to Mohammed at the 
beginning and end of his Song. Under such oonditíons 
Jeláluddín, Jámi, Attár, and others sang; using Wine 
and Beauty indeed as Images to illustrate, not as a Mask 
to hide, the Divinity they were celebrating. Perhaps 
some AUegory less liable to mistake or abuse had been 
(xMí) better among so inflam-jniable a People: mudi more so 
when, as some think with Háfiz and Omar, the abstract 
is not only likened to, but identified with, the sensual 
Image; hazardous, if not to the Devotee himself, yet to 
his weaker Brethren; and worse for the Profane in pro- 
porti(m as thé Devotion of the Initiated grew warmer. 
And all for what? To be tantalized with Images of sen- 
sual enjoyment which must be renounoed if one would 
approximate a God, who, aecording to the Doctrine, is 
Sensual Matter as well as Spirit, and into whose Universe 
one expects unoonsdously to merge after Death, with- 
out hope of any posthumous Beatitude in another world 
to compensate for all the šelf -denial of ťhis. Lucretius' 
blind Divinity certainly merited, and probably got, as 
mudi šelf -sacrifice as this of ťhe Súfi ; and the burden of 
Omar's Song — ^if not "Let us eat" — ^is assuredly — "Let 
US drink, for Tomorrow we diel" And if Háfiz meant 
quite otherwise by a similar language, he surely miscal- 
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culated when he devoted his Life and Grenius to so equivo- 
cal a Psalmody as, f rom his Day to this, has been said 
and sung by any rather ťhan spirituál Worshippers. 

However, it may remaín an Open Question, both with 
regard to Háfiz and Omar: the reader may understand 
them either way, literally oř mystically, as he chooses. 
Whenever Wine, Wine-bearer, Cypress, &e., are named, 
he has only to suppose ''La Divinité;" and when he has 
doně so with Omar, I really think he may proceed to the 
samé Interpretation of Anacreon — and even Anacreon 
Moore. 
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I WakeI For the Sun behind yon Eastem height 
Has chased the Session of the Stars from Night; 

And, to the field of Heav'n asoending, strikes 
The Sultán's Turret with a Shaft of Light 

n Bef ore the phantom of Falše moming died/ 
Methought a Voioe within the Tavem eried^ 
''When all the Temple is prepared withiiy 
"Why lags the drowsy Worshipper outside?" 

m And, as the Cock crew, those who stood bef ore 
The Tavem shouted — "Open then the dooř I * 

" You know how little while we háve to stay, 
"And, once departed, may retům no more^" 

IV Now the New Year reviving old Desires,* W 

The ťhoughtf ul Soul to Solitude retirea^ 

Where the Whfte Hand of Moses on the Bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground suspires.' 

[ M ] 
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y Iram indeed is gone wíth all his Roee,^ ^ 

And Jamsh^^ďs Sev'n-ring'd Cup where no one knows; 

But stíU a Ruby gushes f rom the Vine, 
And many a Garden by the Water blows. 

Yi And Daviďs lips are loekt ; but in divine ' y 

Hígh-piping Péhlevi, with "Winel Winel Wine! 
"Red Wine I" — ^the Nightingale eries to the Rose 
That sallow cheek * of her's to incamadine. 

vn Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentanoe fling^^ 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — ^and the Bird is on the Wing. 

Yin Whether at Naishápúr or Babylon, 

Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run. 

The \^Ae of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
TheiHMI of Life keep falling one by one. 

K 

IX Moming a thousand Roses brings, you say; {zy 

Yes, but where leaves the Rose of yesterday? 

And this first Summer month that brings the Rose 
Shall také Jamshyd and Kaikobád away. *] 
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X Well, let it také ťhem! What háve we to do 
With Kaikobád the Great or Kaikhosrú? 

Let Rustum cry 'To Battlel" as he likes/ 
Oř Hatím Tai "To Supperl"— heed not you. 

XI Wiťh me along the stríp of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 

Where name of Slavě and Sultán is forgot — 
And Peace to Máhmúd on his golden Throne! 

xn . Here with a little Biead beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse — ^and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wildemess — 
Oh, Wildemess were Paradise enowl 

xm Some for the Glories of This World ; and some 
Sigh for the Propheťs Paradise to oome]^ 

Ah, také the Cash, and let ťhe Promií 
Nor heed the music of a distant Druml 

XIV Were it not Foliy, Spider-like to spin^r (4) 

The Thread of present Life away to ynn — 

What? for ourselves, who know not if we shall 
Breathe out the very Breath we now breathe in 1 
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XY Look to the blowíng Rose afaout ua — "'Lo, 
"Laughing/' she says, ''into the world I blow: 

"At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
"Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw." * 

xvi For those who husbanded the Gk)lden grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 

Alike to no such aureate Earth are tum'd 
As, buríed once, Men want dug up again. 

xvn The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 

Tums Ashes — or it prospers ; andanon, 

Like Snow upon the Deserťs dusty Faoe, 
Lighting a little hour or two — ^was gone» 






xvm Think, in this batter d Caravanseraif v ^ 
Whose Portals are altemate Night and I^y^: 

How Sultán after Sultán with his Po 
Abode his destin'd Hour, and went his way. 

XIX They say the Lion and the Lizard keep (6) 

The Courts where Jamshýd gloried and drank deep: 
And Bahrám, that great Hunter — ^the Wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 
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XX The Paláce that to Heav'n his pillars threw, 
And Kings the f orehead on his threshold drew-^ 

I saw the solitary Ringdove ťhere, 
And ''Coo, coo, coo/' she críed; and ''Cpo,.cpo, coo." " 

XXI Ah, my Belovéd, fill the Cup that clears '/ 
To-DAY of past Regret and future Fears^ 

To-morr&w! — Why, To-morrow I may be 
Mjrself with Yesterday's Sey'n thousand Years.^' 

xxu For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That f rom his Vintage rolling Time has presto 

Háve drunk their Cup a Round or two bef ore, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 

XXIII And we, that now make merry in the Room 
They lef t, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 

Ourselves must we beneath the Coudi of Earth 
Desoend, ourselves to make a Couch — ^for whom? 

XXIV I sometimes think that nevěr blows so red w 
The Rose as where some buried C«sar hled; 

That every Hyaeinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap f rom some once lovely Head. 
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XXY And this delightf ul Herb whose living Green 
Fledges the Biver's Lip on which we lean — 

Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what onoe lovely Lip it springs unseen! 

XXVI Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Bef oře we too into the Dust desoend ; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End ! 

xxvn Alike for those who for To-day prepare, 

And those that af ter some To-mobbow staře, 

A Muezzín from the Tower of Darkness eries, 
''Foolsl your Reward is neither Here nor Therel" 



xxvni Another Voice, when I am sleeping, críes, 

"The Flower should open with the Moming skies." 

And a retreating Whisper, as I wake — 
"The Flower that once has blown for ever dies." 

XXIX Why, all the Saints and Sages who disciiss'd (7) 

Of the Two Worlds so leamedly, are thrust 

Like f oolish Prophets f orth ; their Words to Soom 
Are scatter'd, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 
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XXX Myself when young did eagerly f requent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 

About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the samé dooř as in I went. 

XXXI With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, / 
And with my own hand wrought to make it grow: 

And this was all the Harvest that I reap'd — 1 1 
''I came like Water, and like Wind I go/' 

xxxn Into this Universe, and Why not knowing, 
Nor WhencCf like Watcr willy-nilly flowing: 

And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not Whitheft willy-nilly blowing. 

xxxin What, without asking, hither hurried Whence? 
And, without asking, Whither hurried henoel 

Ah, ocmtríte Heav'n endowed us with the Vine 
To drug the memory of that insolencel 

xxxiY Up f rom Earth's Centre through the Seventh Gate (s) 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn šate," 
And many Knots unraverd by the Road ; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 
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XXXV There wsa the Dooř to whidi I found no Key: 

There wsa the Veil through which I oould not see: 

Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was — ^and then no more of Thee and Me.^^ 

xxxvi Earth oould not answer; nor the Seas that moum 
In flowing Purple, of their Liord f orlom ; 

Nor Heaven, with those etemal Signs reveaťd 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Mom. 



xxxvn Then of the Thee in Me who works behind 
The Veil of Universe I críed to find 

A lamp to guide me through the darkness; and 
Something then said — "An Understanding blind. 



>» 



XXXVIII Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Um 
I lean'd, the secret Well of Life to leam: 

And Lip to Lip it murmur'd — "While you live, 
"Drink! — for, once dead, you nevěr shall retům." 



XXXIX I think the Vessel, that with f ugitive (9) 

Articulation answer'd, onoe did live, 

And drink; and that impassive Lip I kiss'd, 
How many Kisses might it také — ^and givel 
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XL For I remember stopping by the way 

To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay: 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It iimnnur'd — "Gkntly, Brother, gently, prayl 

xu For has not such a Story f rom of Old 
Down Man's successive generatíons roll'd 

Of such a dod of saturated Earth I 1 Z*^ 

Cast by the Maker into Human mould? 
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xLn And not a drop that f rom our Cups we throw 
On the parcht herbage but may steal below 

To quendi the fire of Anguish in some Eye 
There hidden — ^f ar beneath, and long ago. 



xiui As then the Tulip for her wonted sup 
Of Heavenly Vintage lif ts her chalice up. 

Do you, twin off spring of the soil, tiU Heav'n 
To Earth invert you like an empty Cup. 

XLiY Do you, within your little hour of Graoe, (W 

The waving Cypress in your Arms enlaoe, 

Before the Mother back into her arms 
Fold, and dissolve you in a last embraoe. 
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XLY And if the Cup you drink, the Lip you press, 
£nd in what AU begins and ends in — ^Yes; 

Imagine then you are what heretof oře 
You *m€Te — hereaf ter you shall not be less. 

XLYI So when at last the Angel of the drink ^^ 
Of Darkness finds you by the river-brink, 

And, proffering his Cup, invites your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff it — do not shrink. 

XLvn And f ear not lest Existence dosing y(mT 

Account, should lose, or know the type no more; 
The Etemal Saki f rom that Bowl has pour'd 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 

XLvni When You and I behind the Veil are past, 

Oh but the long long while the World shall last, 

Whidi of our Corning and Departure heeds 
As much as Oceán of a pebble-cast. 

XLix One Moment in Annihilation's Waste, (u) 

One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste — 

The Stars are setting, and the Caravan ^^ 
Draws to the Dawn of Nothing — Oh make haste! 
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L Would you that spangle of Existence spend 
About THE SECBET — quick about it, Fríend 1 

A Hair, they say, divides the Falše and True — 
And upon what, príthee» does Life depend? 

LI A Hair, they say, divides the Falše and True ; 
Yes ; and a single Alif were the clue» 

Could you but find it, to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to The Master too ; 

in Whose secret Presence, through Creation's veins 
Running, Quicksilver-like eludes your pains: 

Taking all shapes from Máh to Máhi; ^® and 
They diange and perish all — ^but He remains; 

un A moment guess'd — ^then back behind the Fold 
Lnmerst of Darkness round the Drama roll'd 

Which, for the Pastime of Etemity, 
He does Himself contrive, enact, behold. 



uy But if in vain, down on the stubbom floor (W 

Of Earth, and up to Heav'n's unopening Dooř, 

You gaze.To-day, while You are You — ^how then 
To-morrow, You when shall be You no more? 
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LY Oh, plagued no more with Human or Divine, 
«»' To-moiTow*s tangle to itself resign, 

And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 

LYi Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute ; 

Better be merry with the fruitful Grape 1. 
Than sadden af ter none, or bitter» Fruit. 

LVii You know, my Friends, how bravely in my House 
\ For a new Marriage I did make Carouse: 
Divoreed old barren Reason f rom my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 

Lvin For "Is'* and "Is-not" though with Rule and Line/* 
And "Up-and-down" by LiOgic I define, 

Of all that one should care to f athom, 
Was nevěr deep in anything but — ^Wine. 

Lix Ah, but my Computations, People say, (W 

Háve squared the Year to human compass» eh? 

If so, by striking f rom the Calendar 
Unbom To-morrow, and dead Yesterday. 

[ M ] 
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liX And lately, by the Tavem Dooř agape, 

Came shining through the Dusk an Angel Shape 

Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder; and 
He bid me taste of it; and 'twas — ^the Grapel 



LXi The Grape that can with LiOgíc absolute 

The Two-and-Seventy jarríng Sects ocmfute: 

The sovereign Aldiemist that in a trioe 
Life's leaden metal into Grold transmute: 

Lxu The mighty Mahmúd, Allah-breathing Liord, 
That all the misbelieving and black Hordě '^ 
Of Fears and Sorrows that inf est the Soul 
Scatters bef ore him with his whirlwind Sword. 



LXin Why, be this Juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a Snare? 

A Blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
And if a Curse — ^why, then, Who set it there? 

uov I must abjure the Balm of Life, I must, (W 

Scared by some Af ter-reckoning ta'en on trust, 
Or lured with Hope of some Diviner Drink, 
When the frail Cup is crumbled into Dustl 
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LXY If but the Vine and Liove-abjuríng Band 
Are in the Propheťs Paradise to stand, 

Alaek, I doubt the Propheťs Paradise 
Were empty as the hollow of one's Hand. 

Lxvi Oh threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise 1 
One thing at least is oertain — This Life flies: 

One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
The Flower that once is blown for ever dies. 

Lxyn Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 

Bef ore us pass'd the dooř of Darkness through 

Not one retums to telí us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 

Lxnn The Revelations of Devout and Leam'd 

Who rose bef ore us, and as Prophets bum'd. 

Are all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep 
They told their fellows, and to Sleep retum'd. 



T.Ynr Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Is't not a shame — ^is't not a shame for him 
So long in this Clay suburb to abide 1 
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Lxx But ihat is but a Tent wherein may rest 
A Sultán to tbe realm of Death addrest; 
The Sultán ríses, and the dark Ferrásh 
Strikes, and piepares it for another guesL 

ucxi I sent my Soul through the Invisíble, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And af ter many days my Soul retum'd 
And said, "Behold, Myself am Heav'n and Hell: 

Lxxu Heay'n but the Vision of f ulfill'd Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow of a Soul on fire, 

Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So latě emerg'd f rom, shall so aoon expire. 

Lxxní We are no other than a moving row 

Of visionary Shapes that come and go 

Round with this Sun-illumin'd Lantem held 
In Midni£^t by the Master of the Show ; ** 



LXXiT Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays (W 

Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 

Hither and thither moves» and cheeks, and slays ; 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 
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LXXY The Balí no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; 

And He that toss'd you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all — he knows — HE knowsl " 

LXXYi The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, | 
Moves on : not all your Piety nor Wit í 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
i Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

Lxxvn For let Philosopher and Doctor preadi 

Of what they will, and what they will not — eadi 

Is but one Link in an etemal Chain 
That none can slip, nor break, nor over-readi. 

Lxxvin And that inverted Bowl we call The Sky, > 
Whereunder crawling ooop'd we Uve and díe. 

Lift not your hands to It to hejjí — for It 
As impotently roUs as you or I. 

Lxxix With Earth's first Clay They" did the Last Man knead, (i7) 
And there of the Last Harvest sow'd the Seed : 

And the first Momin^ of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn t>f Repkoning shall read. 
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Lxxx Yesterday This Day's Madness did prepare ; 
To-morrow's Silence, Triumph, oř Despair: 

Drink 1 for you know not whenoe you came, nor why: 
Drink I for you know not why you go, nor where. 



Lxxxi I telí you this — ^When, started f rom the Goal» 
Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 

Of Heav'n Parwín and Mushtari they flung, 
In my predestin'd Plot of Dust and Soul 

Lxxxii The Vine had struck a fíbre: which about 
If clings my Being — let the Dervish flout ; 

Of my Base metal may be fíled a Key, 
That shall unlock the Dooř he howls without. 



Lxxxiu And this I know: whether the one True Light, 
Kindle to Liove, or Wrath-consume me quite, 
One Flash of It within the Tavem caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 

LSXXIY Whatl out of senseless Nothing to provoke (X8) 

A conseious Something to resent the yoke 

Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of E verlasting Penalties, if broke 1 
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LXXXY Whatl from his helpless Creature be repaid 
Pure Grold for what he lent us dross-allay'd — 

Sue for a Debt we nevěr did oontract, 
And cannot answer — Oh the sorry tradel 

Lxxxvi Nay, but, for terror of his wrathf ul Faoe, 
I swear I will not call Injustiee Graoe; 

Not one Good Fellow of the Tavem but 
Would kick so poor a Coward from the plaoe. 

Lxxxvu Oh Thou, who didst with pitf all and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestin'd Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin? 

Lxxxviii Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ey'n with Paradise devise the Snake: 

For all the Sin the Faoe of wretched Man 
Is black with — Man's Forgiveness give — ^and takel 
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A under oover of departdng Day (i9) 

lunk hunger-strícken Ramazán away, 
Once more witfain the Potter's house alone 
stood, surrounded bv tfae Shapes of dav. 



xc And once again there gather'd a scaroe heard 
Whisper among them ; as it were, the stirr^d 
Ashes of some all but extinguisht Tongue, 
Which mine ear kindled into living Word. 

xci Said one among them — ^""Surely not in vain, 

'My Substance from the common Earth was ta'en, 

That He who subtly wroug^t me into Shape 
Should stamp me back to shapeless Earth again?" 



cc 



tlí 
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xcn Another said — ^**Why, ne'er a peevish Boy 

"'Would break the Cup from which he drank in Joy ; 

'^Shall He that of his own free Fancy made 
"The Vessel, in an after-rage destroyP' 



xcm None answeťd this ; but af ter silence spake (90) 

Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make ; 

"They sneer at me for leaning all awry; 
"Whatl did the Hand then of the Potter shake?" 
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cm And much as Wine has play'd the Infidel, 

And robb'd mc of my Robe of Honour — ^Well, 

I of ten wonder what the Vintners buy 
One half so predous as the ware they seli. 

ciY Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rosel 
That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should dosel 

The Nightíngale that in the branches sang, 
Ah whenoe, and whither flown again, who knowsl 

CY Would but the Desert of the Fountain jrield 
One glimpse — ^if dimly, yet indeed reveal'd, 

Toward whidi the f ainting Traveller mig^t spring. 
As springs the trampled herbage of the fieldl 

cvi Oh if the World were but to re-create, 

That we might catdi ere closed the Book of Fate, 

And make The Writer on a f airer leaf 
Inscribe our names, or quite obliteratel 

cm Better, oh better, caneel f rom the ScroU (W 

Of Universe one luckless Human Soul» 

Than drop by drop enlarge the Flood that roUs 
Hoarser with Anguish as the Ages roli. 
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cvni Ah LfOve! oould you and I with Fate oonspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire» 
Would not we shatter it to bits — ^and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Hearťs Desirel 

cix But see! The rísing Moon of Heav'n again 

Looks for US, Sweet-heart, throug^ the qiiivering Plane : 

How of t hereaf ter rísing will she look 
Among those leaves — ^for one of us in vain! 

cx And when Yourself with silver Foot shall pass 
Among the Guests Star-scatter'd on the Grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made One — tum down an empty Glassl 

TAMÁM. 
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^ The "Falše Dawn;" Suhhi Kásib, a transient Light on the Horison 
abont au hour before the Subhi MŮdik, or True Dawn; a well-known 
Phenomenon in the East. 

* New Year. Beginning with the Vemal Equinoz^ it must be remem- 
bered; and (howsoever the old Solar Year is practically snpeneded 
by the clumsy Lunar Year that dates from the Mohammedan Hijra) 
still commemorated by a Festival that is sald to háve been appointed 
by the very Jamshýd whom Omar so often talks of, and whose yearly 
Calendar he helped to rectify. 

"The sudden approach and rapid advance of the Spring/' says 
Mr. Binning, "are very striking. Before the Snow is well off ^e 
Groundy the Trees bnrst into Blossom^ and the Flowers start from 
the Soil. At Naw Rooz {their New Year'8 Day) the Snow was lying 
in patehes on the Hills and in the shaded Vallies, while the Froit- 
trees in the Garden were bndding beautifully^ and green Plants and 
Flowers sprínging npon the Plains on every side — 

' And OD old Hyems' Chin and icy Ciown 

* An odorous Chaplet of sweet Summer buds 

* Is, as in mockery. set * 



Among the Plants newly appear'd I reoognixed some old Acqnain- (2$) 
tances I had not seen for many a Year: among these, two varietíes 
of the Thistle; a coarse species of the Daisy, like the Horse-gowan; 
red and white Clover; the Dock; the blue Com-flower; and that vnl- 
gar Herb the Dandelion rearing its yellow crest on the Banks of 
the Waterconrses." The Nightingale was not yet heard, for the Rose 
was not yet blown: bnt an almost identical Blackbird and Wood- 
pecker helped to make np something of a North-country Spring. 
'Exodus iv. 6; where Moses draws forth his Hand — not, according 
to the Persians, "leprous as Snow" — but white, as onr May-Blossom 
in Spring pcrhaps. According to them also the Healing Power of 
JesQS resided in his Breath. 

* Iram, planted by King Shaddád, and now sonk somewhere in the 
Sands of Arabia. Jamshýďs Seven-ring'd Cup was typical of the 
7 Heavens, 7 Planets, 7 Seas, &c., and was a Divining Cup. 

* Péhlevi, the old Heroic Sanškrit of Persia. Háfis also speaks of the 
Nightingale's Péhlevi, which did not change with the People's. 

* I am not sure if this refers to the Red Rose looking sickly, or the 
Yellow Rose that ought to be Red ; Red, White, and Yellow Roses aU 
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common in Persia. I think Sonthey, in his Common-place Book^ 
quotes from some Spanish author about a Rose being White till 10 
o'clock; "Rosa perfecta" at 2; and "pcrfecta incamada" at 5. 
^ Růstám^ the "Hercules" of Persia, whose ezploits are among the 
most celebrated in the Sháh-náma. Hátim Tai a well-known Type of 
Oriental Generosity. 

(27) * A Drum — beaten outside a Paláce, 
* That is, the Rose's Golden Centre. 

^^ Persepolis : called also Takkťi Jamthýd—THm Thronb of Jam- 
suÍD, "King-SpUndid," of the mythical Peešhdádian Dynasty, and 
supposed (according to the Sháh-náma) to háve been founded and 
built by him. Others refer it to the Work of the Genie King, Ján Ibn 
Ján — ^who also boilt the Pyramids — before the time of Adam. 

Bahrám Gúr — Bahrám of the WUd As9 — a Sassanian Sovereign — 
had also his Seven Castles (like the E^ing of Bohemia!) each of a 
different Colour; each with a Royal Mistress within; each of whom 
tells him a Story, as told in one of the most famons Poems of Per- 
sia, written by Amír Khosraw: all these Sevens also figoring (accord- 
ing to Eastem Mysticism) the Seven Heavens, and perhaps the Book 
itself that Eightii, into which the mystical Seven transcend, and 
within which they revolve. The Ruins of Three of these Towers are 
yet shown by the Peasantry; as also the Swamp in which Bahrám 
snnk, like the Master of Ravenswood, while porsuing his Gúr, 
^^ This Qnatrain Mr. Binning fonnd, among several of Háfis and 
others, inscribed by some stray hand among the ruins of Persepolis. 
The Ringdove's ancient Péhlevi, Coo, Coo, Coo, signifies also in Per- 
dan "Where? Where? Where?" In Attár'8 "Bird-parliament" she 
is reproved by the Leader of the Birds for sitting stUl, and for ever 
harping on that one notě of lamentation for her lost Yúsuf. 
^' A thousand years to each Planet. 
^' Saturn, Lord of the Seventh Heaven. 

(28) ^* Mb-and-Thee : some dividual Existence or Personality distinct 
from the Whole. 

^* The cnstom of throwing a litde Wine on the g^und before drink- 
ing still continues in Persia, and perhaps generally in the East. 
Mons. Nicolas considers it "on signe de liberalité, et en méme temps 
on avertíssement qne le bnvemr doit vider sa coupe jasqťii la demiáre 
gontte." Is it not more likely an ancient Superstition : a Libation to 
propitiate Earth, or make her an Accomplice in the illicit Revel? Or, 
perhaps, to divert the Jealons £ye by some sacrifice of superfloity, 
as with the Ancients of the West? With Omar we see sometíiing 
more is signified; the precions Liqnor is not lost, bnt sinks into the 
g^und to refresh the dnst of some poor Wine-worshipper foregone. 
Thus Háfix, copying Omar in so many ways: "When thou drink- 
est Wine poor a dranght on the gronnd. Wherefore fear the Sin 
which brings to another Gain?" 
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** According to one beautiful Oríental Legend, Asrael accomplishes his 
mission by holding to the nostril an Apple from the Tree of Life. 
^* The Caravans travelling by night, after the Vemal Equinoz — their 
New Year'8 Day. This was ordered by Mohammed himself , I believe. 
^* From Máh to Máhi ; from Fish to Moon. 

^* A Jest, of conrse, at his Studies. A corious mathematical Qnatrain 
of Omar'8 has been pointed out to me; the more cnrioiis because al- 
most ezactly paralleFd by some Verses of Doctor Donne'8, and quoted 
in Isaak Walton's Lives! Here is Omar: "Yon and I are the image 
of a pair of compasses; though we háve two heads (se. oxii\feet) we (29) 
háve one body ; when we háve fized the centre for our circle, we bring 
our heads (se. feet) together at the end." Dr. Donne: 

If we be two, we two are so 

As stiff twin-oompasses are two; 
Thy Soul, the fixt (oot, makes no show 

To move, bat does if the other do. 

And though thine in the centre sit, 

Yet when my other íar does roam« 
Thine leans and hearkens aíter it, 

And grows erect as mine oomes home. 

Such thou must be to me, who must 
Like the other íbot obliquely run; 
Thv firmness makes my drde just, 

And me to end where I begnn. 

« 

*^The Seventy-two Religions supposed to divide the World: includ- 

ing Islamism, as some think: but others not. 

'^Alluding to Snltan Mahmúďs Conquest of India and its dark 

people. 

^ FÁnÚ9Í khiyál, a Magic-lanthom still nsed in India ; the cylindrical 

Interior being painted with various Figores, and so lightly poised 

and ventilated as to revolve round the lighted Candle within. 

'* A very mysterions Line in the Originál: 

» 
O dánad O dánad O dánad O 

breaking off something like our Wood-pígeon's Notě, which she is said 

to také up jnst where she left off. 

'* Parwín and Mnshtari — ^the Pldads and Jupiter. 

'* At the Close of the Fasting Month, Ramasán (which | makes the (90) 

Mnsulman unhealthy and unamiable), the first Glimpse of the New 

Moon (who rules their Division of the Year), is looked for with the 

atmott Anziety, and hailed with Acclamation. Then it is that the 
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Poiter'8 Knot may be heard — toward the Cellar, perhaps. Omar hÁa 
ekewhere a pretty Quatrain about this samé Moon — 

**Beof GoodCheer— thesullen Month will die, 
" And a young Moon requite ns by and bye: 

** Look how the Old one meagre, bent, and wan 
** With Age and Fast, is fidnting fixnn the Sky! " 

FINIS. 
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SALAMAN AND ABSAL. 

I* 

Oh Sun Invisible, of which a Beam 

About this World of Matter wandering 

And stríking through some lamp of Mortal Clay» 

We follow, madden, and f all down bef ore, 

And with mad sensual Ecstacies adore, 

Unconscious of its orígin Divine ; 

Not till thy Secret Beauty through the cheek 

Of Lattj smíte does she inflame Majnůn ; ^ 

And not till Thou háve sugar'd Shíbín's Lip 

The Hearts of those Two Riyals fill with blood. 

For IiOv'd and Lover are not but by Thee, 

Nor Beauty; — ^Mortal Beauty but the Veil 

Thy Heavenly hides behind, and from itself 

Feeds, and our Hearts yeam after as a Bride 

That glanoes past us VeiFd — ^but ever so 

That none the Veil from what ít hides may know. 

How long wilt thou oontinue thus the World 

To oozen * with the Phantom of a Veil 

From which thou only peepest? I would be 

^ All tvell known Ty pes of Easiem Lovers, ShírIn and her Suiiare 
figuře m Seci. xx. 

' The Pereian Mtfsiice aUo repreeent the Deiiy Dice^ng wiih Hutnan 
Deetiny hehind the Curtain. 
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Thy Lover, and thine only — I, mine Eyes 
Seal'd in the Light of Thee to all but Thee, 
Yea, in the Revelation of Thyself 
Lost to Myself , and all that Šelf is not 
Within the Double World that is but One. 
Thou moyest under all the Fonns of Tnith, 
Under the Fonns of all Created Things; 
Look where I will, stiU nothing I disoem 
But 'thee throughout this Universe, in which 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the Eyes 
Of Man, the subtle Censor/ scrutínize. 
To thy Harím DrnnuAUTY 
W No Entrance íinds — ^no Word of This and That ; 
Do Thou my separate and Derívéd Šelf 
Make one with thy Essentiall Leave me room 
On that Diván which leaves no room for Twain; 
Lest, like the simple Arab in the Tale, 
I grow perplext, oh Godl 'twixt "I" and ''THOU'; 
If I — ^this Spirit that inspires me whence? 
If THOU — ^then what this sensual Impotence? 



From the soUtary Desert 
Up to Bagdad came a simple 
Arab; there amid the rout 

* "The ApoUonitti of KeaW Lamiar 
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Crot betoUdered of the cotmtless 
People hiťheTy ihither, runrUngf 
Comingf goingf meeting, parting, 
Clammer, clatter, and confushnf 

AU obout him and obout. 
Travel-wearied, hubbúb-dizzy, 
Would the 9Ímple Arab fain 
Get to sleep — ''But then, on waking, 
**How,^^ quoth he, **amid so many 

**Waking know My šelf again?'* 
SOf to m4Úce the matter certainy 
Rotmd his ancle ties a Pumpkin, 
Andf into a comer creeping, 
Bagdad and Hvmself and People 

Soon are blotted from his brain. 
But one that heard him and divin'd 
His purpose, sJUy crept behind; 
Off the Sleeper^s ancle sUpping, 

Round his own the Pumpkin ties, 

And down to sleep beside him Ues. 

By and by the Arab xcaking 

Looks directly for his Signál — 

Sees it on another*s Ancle — 

Cries aloud, "Oh Good-for-Nothing 

Rascal to perplew me so! 

That by you I am bewHder^d, ($) 
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''Whether Ibelornol 

^*If I — the Pumpkin why on You? 

"7/ You— then Where am I, and Who?" 



Oh Godl like this bewilder*d Wretch am I 
Bewildeťd, in this World of Why and JVhat, 
Self-contradiction, and Duality, 
Bewildeťd ; in this World of Mine and Thine, 
Bewilder'd utterly! Perplex me not 
Discovering on Thyself of Me the Sign, 
But into Me that of Thyself inspire 
As with Thyself shall Me identifyl 
These mortal Dregs to Spirituál Wine — 
Or, if not that, yet, as that earthen Cup 
Whose name on earth I bear/ with thy Divine 
This Human oomposition so reíine 
And purify, till not unworthy found 
To pass that Spirituál Vintage round I 

* The Poeťš name, "Jámi," tignifying "A Cup." The Poeťš Yusup 
and ZuLAiKHA opent aUo with ihit Divine Wine, the favourite Stfmhol 
of Hafis and other Penian MyMticš, The Tavem $poken of w The 
World. 

I litten in the Tavem of Sweet Songi, 

And catch no Echo of their Harmony: 

The Gue$t9 háve drunk the Wine and are departed, 

Leaving their empty BowU hehind — not one 

To carry on the Revel Cup in hand! 

Up JÁMI then! and whether Leet or Wine 

To offei^—boldly offer it in Thine! 
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And yet how long, Jámi, in this Old House 

Stringing thy Pearls upon a Harp of Song? 

Year af ter Year striking up some new Song, 

The Breath of some Old Story? * Life is gone, (4) 

And that last Song is not the Last; my Soul 

Is spent — ^and still a Story to be told 1 

And I, whose Back is crookéd as the Harp 

I still keep tuning through the Night tiU Dayl 

That Harp untun'd by Time — ^the Harper's hand 

Shaking with Age — ^how shall the Harper's hand 

Repair its cunning, and the sweet old Harp 

Be modulated as of old? Methinks 

'Twere time to break and cast it in the Fire; 

The vain old Harp that sweet to other ears 

May sound no more, but f rom the Fire may breathe 

Sweet Resignation to the Harper's Soul, 

Now that his Body looks to Dissolution. 

My Teeth f all out — my two Eyes see no more 

TiU by Feringhi Glasses tum'd to Four; • 

Pain sits with me sitting behind my knees, 

From which I hardly rise unhelpt of hand; 

' "Yúsnf and Zulaikha;' "Latii and Majnún/' <fc. 

* First notice of Spectacle$ in Orienial Poetrj^, perhapi, 
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I bow down to my Root, and like a Child 
Yeam, as is likely, to my Mother Barth, 
Wíth whom I soon shall oease to moan and weep, 
And on my Mother's Bosom f all asleep. 

The House in ruin, and its Music heard 
No more within, nor at the dooř of Speedi, 
Better in Silence and Oblivion 
To f old me head and f oot, rememberíng 
What The Voice whispeťd in the Master's * ear — 
"No longer think of Rhyme, but think of MkI''— 
Of Whom?— Of Him whose Paláce The Soul is, 
And Treasure-House — ^who notices and knows 
Its Income and Out-going, and then comes 
To fill it when the Stranger is departed. 
Whose Shadow being Kinos — ^whose Attributes 
The type of Theirs — ^their Wrath and Favour His — 
(6) liol in the Celebration of His Glory, 

The Shah ^ whose subject upon Earth I am. 
As he of Heayen's, comes on me unaware, 
And suddenly arrests me for his own. 
Therefore for one last Travel, and as brief 
As may beoome the weary breath of Age, 
Once more I dip my pen into the Well, 
And send it f orth discoursing on the Page, 

* Jelaluddin — Auihor of the "Mesnavi,'* 

' YÁcťjB Beo: whote Father'9 Vision appean in the next Section, 
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Where, of the Mortal writing, I may read 
Antícipation of the Invisible. 



it 



tt 
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One toho traveVd in the Desert 

Satv Majnún where he was sitting 

AU alone Uke a Mdgidan 

Tracing Letters in the Sand. 
Oh distraeted Lover! writing 
What the Sworďwind of the Desert 
Undecyphers so ťhat no one 
**After you shaU understand.'* 

Majnůn answer'd — "I am xoriting 
Only for my šelf ^ and only 
Laili/ — If for ever Xaili* 
Writing, in that Word a Volume, 
Over which for ever poring, 
From her very Nam£ I sip 
Her Presence till I drink her Lip.** 



tt 



tt t 



tt 



tt 



tt 
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When Night had thus far brougfat me with my Book, 
In middle thought Sleep robb'd me of myself ; 
And in a Dream myself I seem'd to see 
Walking along a straight and even Road» 
Whidi neither Whirlwind lif ted into Dust, 
Nor Rain conf ounded into Mire ; a Road 
(6) Fair as the Spirit-walk of the Suf í. 

There I, methougfat» was padng tranquiUy» 
When, on a sudden, the tumultuous Shout 
Of Soldiery behind broke on mine £ar» 
And took away my Wit and Strength in Fear. 
I look'd about for ref uge, and Behold 1 
A Paláce rose bef ore me ; whither running 
For ref uge f rom the coming Soldiery, 
Suddenly f rom the troop a Sháhzemán,^ 
By name and nature Hasan — ^in the robe 
Of Honour momited on a milk-white horše, 
And wearing a white Turban on his Head, 
Tum'd his rein tow'rd me, with a gradous smile 

* "Lord of the World, Sovereign; Hasan^ Beautiful^ Good." Ha- 
san Beo of WeHem Pertia, famous for his Beauttf, had helped Jámi 
with Etcort in a dangerout Pilgrifnage. He died (as History and a 
previous line in the Originíd telí) before Salámán mas wrilten, and 
was succeeded by his Son Yácúb^ to whom this Poem was addressed, 
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Opening bef ore mine eyes the dooř of Peaoe. 
Then, ríding up to me» dismounted ; kiss'd 
My Hand, and many a Jewel f rom his Lips 
Of Salutation utteťd ; but of these 
Not one that in my ear till Moming hung. 
When, waking on my bed» my waking Wit 
I question'd what the Vision meant, it answered ; 
This f avour doně thee by the Shah now dead 
Foreshows the Son's Acceptance of thy Verse, 
"' Whidi lose no time in pushing to condusion." 
This hearing, I address'd me like a Pen 
To steady writing; for perchance, I thought» 
From the samé Fomitain whenoe the Vision grew 
The Interpretation also may come True. 



« 



« 



« 



« 



Breathless to a Dream-divining 

Wizard ran a simple fellow — 

"Lo, this Moming I was dreaming — 

Andf methoughU in yon deserted 

FiUage wandered — all obout me 

**S1iatter'd Houses — aná, Beholdt (7) 

**Into one, methought, I xoent — and 

^'Dug — and found a hoard of Goldr 

Quoth the Wizard in Derision, 

'*Oh Thou Jewel of Creation^ 
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^^Cro and sole your Feet Uke Horsé^Sf 
Tiger-claw your hands toith Iron, 
And retuming to your VUlage 

^^Stamp in rvbhish, scratch in dust, 
**And give Earth so sound a Shaking^ 

*^Hand you something up she musV 
Went at once the unsuspecting 
Cotmtryman; toith hearty Purpose 

Set to work as he toas tóld; 
And the very first encounter, 

Struck upon his hoard of Groldí 

If thou would háve thy Purpose by the Hilt, 
Catch at it boldly— oř Thou nevěr wilt. 
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TV. 
THE STORY. 

A Shah there was who niled the Realm of Yún,^ 

And wore the Ring of Empire of Sikander; 

And in his Reign A Seee, of sudí Report 

For Insight, reaching quite behind the Veil» 

That Wise men f rom all Quarters of the World, 

To catch the Jewel f alling f rom his Lips 

Out of the secret Treasure» as he went, 

Went in a Girdle round him. — ^Whidi The Shah 

Ohserving» took him to his Secresy ; 

Stirr'd not a step» nor set Design afoot, 

Without that S£Er's direction; till, so coimserd, 

From Káf to Káf ^ reached his Dominion : (8) 

No People, and no Prince that over them 

The ring of Empire wore, but mider His 

Bow'd down in Battle ; rising then in Peaoe 

Under his Justice grew» and knew no Wrong 

And in their Strength was his Dominion strong. 

^ Or "Yayan/* Son of Japket, from mhom the Country was caUed 
"Yúnan/* — loNiA, meant hy the Periians to express Gbbbck gener- 
My. Sikander is, of course, Alexander the Great, of whose Ethics 
Jámi wrote, as Nixámi of his Deeds, 

* The Fabulous Mountain supposed by Asiatics to surround the World, 
binding the Horizon on all sides. 
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The Shah that has not Wisdom in Himself, 
Nor has a Wise Man for his Counsellor, 
The Wand of his Authority f alls short, 
And his Dominion cnimbles at the base. 
For he» diseeming not the characters 
Of Tyranny and Justice, oonf ounds both, 
Making the World a Desert, and Redress 
A Fantom-water of the Wildemess. 



« 
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Grod 9aid to the Prophet Daxnd — 
'*DaxÁdf xohom I háve exaltedj 
**From the sheep to be my PeopWs 
Shepherd, by thy Justice my 
Revelation justify. 
Lest the misbeliexnng — yeOf 
The Fire-adoríng, Princes rather 
Be my ProphetSj toho my Wnx, 
Knowing not my Wobd, fulfUJ'* 
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V. 

One night The Shah of Yúnan as he šate 

Contemplating his measureless extent 

Of Empire, and the Glory wherewitíial 

As with a Gannent robed, he niled alone; 

Then f ound he nothing wanted to his heart 

Unless a Son, who, while he lived, might share, 

And, af ter him, his robe of Empire wear. 

And then he tumed him to The Seer, and said ; (9) 

"Oh Thou, whose Wisdom is the Rule of Kings — 

"(Glory to God who gave iti) — ^answer me; 

"Is any Blessing better than a Son? 

"Man's prime Desire ; by whom his Name and He 

"Shall live beyond Himself ; by whom his Eyes 

"Shine living, and his Dust with Roses blows. 

"A Foot for Thee to stand on, and an Arm 

"To lean by ; sharp in Battle as a Sword ; 

"Salt of the Banquet-table ; and a Tower 

"Of salutary Counsel in Divan ; 

"One in whose Youth a Father shall prolong 

"His Years, and in his Strength continue strong." 
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When the shrewd Seee had heard The Shah's di 
In Gommendation of a Son, he said: 
Thus much of a Chod Son, whose wholesome Growth 
Approves the Root he grew f rom. But for one 
Kneaded of Ex)U — ^Well, could one undo 
His Generation, and as early pull 
"'Him and his Vioes f rom the String of Time. 

ike Noah's, puflTd with Ignorance and Príde, 
Who felt the Stab of *He m None of TniNEr 
And perish'd in the Deluge.^ And as none 

*'Who long for children may their children dioose, 
Beware of teasing Alláh for a Son, 
"Whom having, you may háve to pray to lose." 
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Sick at heart for want of Children^ 
Ran before the Scint a Fellow^ 
Catching at his garment^ crying, 
'Master^ hear and help mel Pray 
'That Alláh front my harren clay 
(10) ^^Raise meup a fresh young Cypress, 

**Who my chUdless Eyes may Ughten, 

^ See Notě in AppendU J. 
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**And not let me Uke a Fapour 

**Unremembered pass awayJ^ 
But the Dervish said — ^^Consider; 

^^Wisely let the matter rest 
In the hands of Alláh wholly^ 
Whoy whatever we are after, 

"Understands aur bimness bestJ" 
StiU the man persisted — ''Master^ 
IshallpenshinmyUmging: 
Helpj and set my prayer a-goingr 

Then the Dervish rais'd his hand 
To Heav^n — to Heav^n his arrow flero; 

From the mystic Hunting-land 
Dawn into the Father^s arms 

A mušky Fatvn of China dreto — 
A Boy — who, tohen the shoot of Passion 

In his Nature planted grew^ 
Took to drinkingf dice-ingj drabbing. 
From a comer of the house-top 
IU4nsulting honest roomen, 
Dagger-drawing on the Hushandf 

And for many a City-brawl 
StiU before the Cadi summon'd, 

StiU the Father pays for aU. 

Day and night the Toungster^s doings 

Such — the City^s taUe and scandal; 
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Neither Cou/nseU Threat, Entreaty, 
Moved him — tiU the desperate Father 
Once more to the Dervish rimriing^ 
Catches at his garment — crying — 
'Oh my only Hope and Helpert 
'One mxyre PrayerI That God, tvho laidy 
Would také this Troubíc from my headr 
But the Scint replied *'Rem£mber 
'How that very Day I tvam^d you 
'Not with blind petition Alláh 
'Troubíc to your own confusion; 
(11) **Unto whom remains no mx)re 

^^To pray for^ savé that he may pardon 
'*What so rashly prayed hefore'^ 
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So much for the Result then — of t as not 

So much beside the Mark ; and for the Means — 

Oh Shah, who would not be himself a Slavě, 

Which Shah least shouid, and of an Appetite 

Among the basest of his Slaves enslav'd — 

Better let Azrael find him on his Throne 

Of Empire sitting, diildless and alone, 

Than his untainted Majesty resign 

To that seditious Drink, of whidi one draught 

Still for another and another craves, 

*'Till it beoome a noose to draw the Crown 

From off thy Brows — ^about thy Lips a Ring» 

Of which the ropě is in a Woman's hand. 

To lead Thyself the road of Nothing down. 

Fot whBt is She? A Foolish, Faithless Thing— 

To whom The Wise Self-subjected, himself 

Deep sinks beneath the Foliy he sets up. 

A very Káfir in Rapadty; 

Clothe her a hundred years in Gold and Jewel» 

Her garment with brocade of Susa braided. 

Her very Nigfat-gear wrought in Cloth of Gold; 

Dangle her ears with Ruby and with Pearl, 
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''Her House with Grolden Vessels all a-blaze, 

''Hér Tables loaded with the Fruit of Eings, 
Ispahan Apples, Pomegranates of Yazd; 
'And, be she ťhirsty, f rom a Jewell'd Cup 
'Drinking the water of tiie Well of Life — 
'One little Twist of Temper, — ^all youVe doně, 
'Goes all for Nothing. 'Torment of my Life I' 
'She eries, *What ever háve you doně for mel' — 

"Her Brow^s white tablet — ^Yes — 'tis uninscrib'd 
(12) "With any Letter of Fidelity; 

*Who ever read it there? Lo, in your Bosom 
'She lies for years — one moment out of sight, 
'And she f orgets you — ^worse, if , as you tum, 

"Her Eyes on any Younger Lover light." 
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Once upon the Throne together 
TelUng one another Secrets^ 
Sat SuLAYMAN and Balkís ; ^ 
The Hearts of Both toere turn^d to Truth^ 
UnsvlUed by Deception. 
First the King of Faith Sulayman 
Spoke — ^^However just and wise 
'Reportedf none of all the many 
'StUtors to my paláce thronging 

^ Solomon and the Queen of Sheha. 
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*'But afar I scrutinize; 
*^And He toho comes not empty-handed 

**Gr(ms to Honour in mine Eyes^ 
After this Balkís a Secret 
Front her JUdden Bosom utteťd, 
Saying — **Never Night or Morning 
Comely Touth before me passes 
Whom I look not longing after"* — 



ti 



If thisy as wise Ferdúsi says, the Curse 

Of Better Women, what then of the Worse?" 
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vin, 

The Seesl his Satiře ended; and The Shah, 
Detenmn'd on his purpose, but the means 
Resigning to Supreme Intelligence, 
Wifh Magic-mighty Wisdom his own Might 
Colleaguedy and wrougfat his own Aooomplishment. 
For Lo! from Darkness came to Ligfat A Cnnj), 
(13) Of camal composition unattaint; 

A Perf ume from the Reahn of Wisdom waf ted ; 

A Rosebud blowing on the Royal Stem ; 

The Crowning Jewel of the Crown ; a Star 

Under whose Augury trimnph^d the Throne. 

For whose behest dividing, and in one 

Whole perf ect Jewel re-miiting» those 

Twin Jewel-words, Salámat and Asmán,^ 

They hail'd him by the title of Sat.Amán, 

And whereas from no Mother Milk he drew, 

They chose for him a Nm«e — her name Absál — 

So yomig, the opening roses of her breast 

But just had budded to an inf anťs lip ; 

So beautif ul, as from the silver line 

Dividing the Musk-Harvest of her Hair 

Down to her Foot that trampled Crowns of Kings, 

^ Salámat^ Intňolability; Asmán, Heaven. 
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A Moon of Beauty FuU; who thus elect 
Salámán of Auspidous Augury 
Should in the garment of her Bounty f old» 
Should f eed him with the flowing of her Breast. 
And, once her Eyes had open'd upon Him» 
They elosed to all the world beside, and f ed 
For ever doating on the Royal Jewel 
Close in his golden cradle casketed : 
Opening and elosing whidi her Day's Delikt, 
To gáze upon his Heart-inflaming Cheek» — 
Upon the Babě whom, could she, f ain she would 
Háve cradled as the Baby of her Eye/ 
In Rose and Musk she wash'd him — ^to his lips 
Press'd the pure sugar from the Honeycomb; 
And when, Day over, she withdrew her Milk, 
She made, and having laid him in» his bed» 
Bum'd all night like a Taper o'er his head. 

Then still as Moming came, and as he grew, 

Finer than any Bridal-puppet, whidi 

To prove another's love a Woman sends, (X4) 

She trick'd him up — ^with f resh Collyríum dew 

Touch'd his Narcissus Eyes — ^the mušky Locks 

Divided from his Forehead — ^and embraced 

With Grold and Ruby girdle his fine Waist 

' LHeraUy, Mardumak — the Maimakin^ or Pupily of the Eye, eor- 
rešponding to the Image to frequently ušed hy our old Poets. 
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So for seven years she rear'd and tended him: 
Nay, when his still-increasing Moon of Youth 
Into the further Sign of Manhood pass'd, 
Pursued him stiU, till f uU Fourteen his YeaiSy 
Fourteen-day f ull the beauty of his Face, 
That rode high in a Hundred Thousand Hearts ; 
For, when Salámán was but Haif -lanoe high, 
Lance-like he struek a wound in every one, 
And bum'd and shook down Splendour like a Sun. 
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SooK as ihe Lord of Heav'n had sprung his Horše 

Over the Horizon into ihe Blue Field, 

Salámán, kindled wiih ihe Wine of Sleep, 

Mounted a Barb of Fire for the Maidán ; 

He and a Troop of Princes — ^Kings in Blood, 

Eings in ihe Eingdom-troubling Tribe of Beauty, 

AU young in Years and Courage,^ Bat in hand 

6allop'd a-field, toss'd dovm ihe (^olden balí 

And diased, so many Cresoent Moons a Full ; 

And, all alike intent upon the Game, 

Salámán stiU would carry f rom ihem all 

The Prize, and shouting ''Háll'' drive home the Balí.' 

This doně, Salámán bent him as a Bow (m 

To Archery — f rom Masters of the Craf t 

Call^d for an mistrung Bow — himself the Cord 

Fitted unhelpt,^ and nimbly with his hand 

* The tame Persian Word ierving for Touih and Courage. 

* The Game of Chúgán, for Centurie* the Rojfol Game of Pereia, and 
adopied (Oneeley thinkt) under varifing modificatione of Name and 
Practice hy other Naiione, wae flayed hy Hortemen, $vho, iuiiablj^ 
habiied, and armed with temicircular-headed Batt or Stickt, ttrove to 
drive a BaU through a Ooal of Upright PiUart, (See Frontispiece and 
Appendix,) We maif caU it "Horte-hockey" ae it i$ even now played 
hy young Engliihmen in the Maidán of Caleutta, and other Indián 
citiei, I helieve, and might perhape he well tried among our own ffoung 
Gentlemen here. 

' Bome being to gradually ttiffened, to the Age and Strength of the 
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Twanging made cry, and drew it to his ear: 
Then, fixing the Three-f eaiheťd Fowl, discharged. 
No point in Heav'n's wide Azure but his Arrow 
Hit; nay, but Heaven were made of Adamant, 
Would overtake the Horizon as it roll'd ; 
And, whetfaer aiming at the Fawn a-f oot, 
Or Bird on wing, direct his Arrow flew, 
Like the true Soul that cannot but go true. 

When Night came, tiiat releases Man f rom toil, 

He phiy 'd the Chess of Sodal interoourse ; 

Prepared his Banquet Halí like Paradise, 

Summon'd his Houri-f aoed Musicians, 

And, when his brain grew wann with wine, the Veil 

Flung off him of Reservě : Taking a Harp, 

Between its dry string and his finger quick 

Struck Fire : or catdiing up a Lute, as if 

A Child for Chastisement, would pinch its ear 

To wailing that should make an Elder weep. 

Now like the Nightingale He sang alone; 

Now with another lip to lip ; and now 

Togetfaer blending Voice and Instrument ; 

And thus with his Associates Night he spent. 

Archer, om ai lati io need five Hundredweight of Preuure to bend, tajft 
au old Trafulaiion of ChardÍHy who detcribet all the Procett up to 
hringing up the String to the Ear, "as if to hang it there/' hefore 
Shooting. Then the Fint Triol mat, mho could thoot highett: then, 
the Marh, 4^. 
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His Soul rejoioed in Knowledge of all kind; 

The fine edge of his Wit would split a Hair, 

And in the noose of Apprehension catch 

A Meaning ere articulate in Word; 

Close as the knitted Jewel of Parwín * (w 

His jewel Verse he strung; his Rhetoric 

Enlarging like the Moumers of the Bier.^ 

And when he took the nimble Reed in hand 

To run the errand of his Thought along 

Its páper field, the Character he traced, 

Fine on the lip of Youth as the First Hair, 

Drove Penman, as that Lovers, to despair. 

His Bounty was as Ocean's — ^nay, the Sea's 
Šelf but the Foam of his Munificence, 
For it threw up the Shell, but he the Pearl ; 
He was a Cloud that rain'd upon the World 

for drops; the Banquet of whose Bounty — 



* * The PleiadM and ihe Great Bear, ThU contrati is othertvUe preť 
tiljf applied tfi the Anvari SoheUi — '*When one growt poor,his Friendi, 
heretofore compact ae The Plbiadb, dispene wide aMunder ae The 

MOURKKRS." 
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X. 

BuT here that inward Minister of mine 
Arrested and rebuked me — ''Foolish Jámi I 
'Wearing that indef atigable Pen 
^In oelebration of an Alien Shah 
'Whose Throne, not grounded in the Etemal World, 
If Yesterday it were, To-day is not, 
To-MOBEOW cannot be." * But I replied; 
'Oh Fount of Lightl — ^under an alien Name 
1 shadow One upon whose Head the Crown 
'Both Was and Is, and Shall be; whose Firmán 
The Kingdoms Sey'n of this World, and the Seas, 
(17) "And the Sev'n Heavens themselves are subject to. 
'Good luck to him who under other Name 
Instructed us that Glory to disguise 
To which the Initiate scaree dare lift their Eyes." 
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Šate a Lover in a garden 
AU aUmCy apostrophizing 
Many a Flower and Shrub obout Tdm^ 
And the Ldghts of Heav^n above. 

* The Hero of the Story being of Yúnan — Ionia^ oř Grbbcb gener- 
oLly^ (the Pertian Geography not being very precise,) — and eo not 
of THE Fajth. 
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Nightingaling thus, a Noodle 
Heard him, and^ completely puzzled, 
What,'' quoth he^ *'and you a Lover, 
Raving, not obout your Mistress^ 
^'But obout the Stars and Rose9 — 

'*What háve these to do with Love?'' 
AnMoer^d he; ''Oh thou that aimest 
Wide of Love^ and Lovers' Language 

WhoUy misinterpreting; 
Sun and Moon are but my Léody^s 

Šelf 9 08 ony Lover knows; 
Hyacinth I soid^ and meant her 

^^Hoir — her Cheek wos in the Rose — 
And I myself the wretched Weed 
^^That in her Cypress shadow grotcs.'* 
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And now the Cypress stature of Salámán 
Had reached his top, and now to blossom f ull 
The Garden of his Beauty: and Absál, 
Fairest of hers, as of his Fellows he 
The Fairest, long'd to gather f rom the Tree. 
But, for that Flower upon the lof ty stem 
Of Glory grew to which her hand f ell short, 
Now with the Woman's cunning she began 
Enticing as she might within her reach. 
Darkeďd the night of those dark Eyes in which 
(18) To lose — ^and over them adom'd the Bows * 
To wound him there when lost : her mušky Locks 
Into so many snaky rínglets currd 
In whidi Temptation nestled: one perchanoe 
With its own shadow playing on the cheek 
Whose blooming Rose she kindled with f resh dew, 
And then one tiny grain of Musk lay there/ 
The Bird of that Belovéd Heart to snare. 
Sometimes in passing with a Laugh would break 
The Pearl-enclosing Ruby ; or again 

^ With dark Indigo-Paint, at the Archety Bow with a ihin Papyrut- 

like Bark. 

M Patch^ 9c, — "Noir comme le Musc." De Sacy, 
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When busied in the room, as by mischanoe 
Would let the lifted sleeve disclose awhile 
The vein of Silver ruiming up witiiin : 
Or, rising as in haste, her golden anclets 
Clash, at whose sudden summons to bríng dovm 
Under her silver f eet the golden Cro¥m. 
Thiis, by innumerable Witcheries, 
She went about solidting his Eyes, 
By which she knew the Robber unawares 
Steals in, and takés the Bosom by surprise. 



Buming with Desire Zulaikha 

BuUt a Chamber, Wall and CdUng 

Blank as an untarnisht Mirror^ 

SpoUess 08 the heart of Yůsuf. 

Then she mode a cunning Pointer 

MuLHply her Image raimd it; 

Not an Inch of Wall but echoed 

Back the image of her Beauty. 

Then amid them all in aU her 

Glory sat she down^ and sent for 

YŮSUF — she begon a Tale 

Of Love — and lifted up her VeiL 

BoshfuUy beneath her buming 

Eyes he turn^d oway; but tuming 
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(19) Wheresoeoer^ stíU obout Mm 

SaW ZUUOKHA, stíU ZULAIKHA, 

StíUf toithout a Veílj Zulaikha. 

But a Voice as if from Canaan 

CalTd him; and a Haná from Darkness 

TcucVd; and ere the Uving Lip 
Through the fantom of bewUder^d 
Eyes seduced him, he recoWdf 

And let the skirt of RtUn slip. 
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Alas for those who having tasted once 
Of that f orbidden Vintage of the Lips 
That, press'd and pressing, f rom each other draw 
The Draught that so intoxicates them both, 
That, while Reproach knocks at the dooř in vain, 
And Time unheeded flíes above the head. 
As f rom the very Well of Life they drink, 
And, drinking, f ancy they shall nevěr drain. 
But roUing Heaven f rom his Ambush whispers, 

So in my License is it not set do¥m: 

Ah for the sweet Sodeties I make 

At Moming, and before the NightfaU break; 

Ah for the Bliss that with the Setting Sun 
''I mix, and, with his Bising, all is doně !" 
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Once in Bagdad a poor Arcb, 

After weary days of faating, 

Into the KhaUfqfťs Paláce, 

Into the KhaUfah^s very 

Banquet-chaníbery where in State 

Habúk AutASCHm supping sate^ 
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PusVd and ptishing toith the throng, 
Crot hefore a perfume-hreaťhing 
Pasty, Uke the Up of Shíbín 
LuMums, or the Poeťs Song. 
(ne) Soon as seen, the fawisht clown 

Seizes up and stoallows dawn. 
Then his numth undaunted wiping — 
'Oh KhaUfah hear me Swear, 
While I hreathe the dust of Bagdad, 
'Ne'er at any other Table 
**Than at Thine to sup or dineJ"' 
The KhaUfah hmgVd and answer'd; 

*'FoolI who thinVst to arbitrate 
**What is in the hands of Fate — 

**Take and thrust him from the Gateť 
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While a Full Year was oounted by the Moon, 

Salámán and Absál rejoiced together, 

And for so long he nevěr saw the f ace 

Of Seer or Shah, nor they the f aoe of Him. 

They question'd those about him, and f rom them 

Heard sometiiing ; then Himself to Presence summon'd, 

And, subtly sif ting on all sides, so plied 

Interrogation till it hit the mark, 

And all the Truth was told. Then Seer and Shah 

Struck out with Hand and Foot m his redress. 

And First with Reasok, which is also Best; 

Reasok that rights the Wanderer; that completes 

The Imperf ect — ^Reasok that resolves the Knot 

Of either World, and sees beyond the Veil. 

For Reason is the Fountain f rom of old 

From whidi the Prophets drew, and none beside : 

Who boasts of other Inspiration, lies — 

There are no other Prophets than The Wise. 
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(21) 



FiBST spoke The Shah: — ''Salámán, Oh my Soul, 
'Oh Lustre of the Banquet of my House, 
'Light of the Eyes of my Prosperity, 
'And making bloom the Court of Hope with Rose ; 
'Year after Year, Salámán, like a Bud 
'That caimot blow, my 0¥m Blood, I devour'd, 
'TiU, by the seasonable bieath of God, 
'At last I blossom'd into thee, my Son; 
'Year after year the Crown has chaf ed my Brow, 
Tor thee ; my Foot been gro¥mig to the Throne 
*Only for Thee — Oh spum them not with Thine. 
'Nor let the fuU-blown Rose of Royalty 
'Be lef t to wither in a hand unclean. 
'For what thy proper Pastime? Bat in hand 
'To mount and manage Rakhsh * along the Field; 
'Not, with no weapon but a wanton Curi 
'Idly reposing on a Silver Breast. 
'Go, fly thine Arrow at the Antelope 
'And Lion — ^let me not my Lion see 
'Slain by the Arrow eyes of a Ghazál. 
'(tO, flash thy steel among the ranks of Men, 

"LioHTNiNo." The natne of Ru8tam's famout Hořte in the Shah- 

Nambh. 
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''And smíte ihe Waxríors' necks; not, flying them, 
"Beneath a Woman's foot submit thine own. 
Leave off sudí doing in the name of God, 
Nor bríng thy Father weeping to the ground; 
Years háve I held myself alof t, and all 
For Thee — Oh Shame if thou prepare my FallI" 
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WJien before Shibueh^s dagger 
Kai Khusrau/ his Father^ fell, 
He declared this Parable — 
Wretcht — There wa» a Branek that wamng 
Wanton o^er the Root he drank front, (22) 

At a Draught the Uving Water 

*^Drain'd wherervith Himself to crown; 
**Died the Root — and with him died 

'^The Branch — and barren was brought dotcní' 
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* Khusrau Partíz (ChoMToe The Fictoriaus), Son of Noshíratan 
The Greai; slain, after Thirtif Yeart of Protperous Reign, hy his Son 
Shirúih^ who, according to tome, wom in Love with his Father's Mis- 
tress SHhtÍN. See furiher, Section xxL, for one of the most dramatic 
Tragedies in Persian History. 
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Salámán heard — ^tiie Sea of his Soul was moy'd, 
And bubbled up with Jewels, and he saíd: 
Oh Shah, i am the Slavě of ihy Desire, 
Dust of thy Throne-asoending Foot am I; 
Whatever thou desirest I would do, 
But sicken of my ovm Inoompetenoe ; 
Not in the hand of my infírmer WiU 
To carry into Deed mine ovm Desire. 
Time af ter time I torture mine own Soul, 
Devising liberation f rom the Snare 
I languish in. But when upon that Móon 
I thinkf my Soul relapses — ^and when íooAr — 
"I leave both Worlds behind to follow her I" 
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The Shah ceased Counsel, and The Seer began. 

Oh crowning Blossom on ihe Tree of Life 

Planted in Paradise; Oh Master-stroke, 
''And all-ooncluding flourísh of ihe Pen 

Kun fa yakún ; * Thyself prime Archetype, 

And ultimate Acccnnplishment of Man! 

The Ahnighty Hand, ihat out of common Earih 

That mortal Outward to ihe perf ect Fonn 

Of Beauty moulded, in the fleeting Dust 

Inflcríb'd Himself, and in ihat Bosom set (2$) 

A Mirror to reflect Himself in Thee. 

Let not ihat Dust by rebel Passion blown 
''Obliterate ihat Character: nor let 

That Mirror, sullied by ihe bieaih impure, 

Or Fonn of eamal Beauty f ore-possest, 

Be made incapable of ihe Divine. 

Oh veil thine Eyes f rom Mortal Paramour, 

And foUow not her Stepi — For what is She? — 
''What is She but a Vice and a Reproadi, 
"Her very 6arment-hem Pollution! 

^ "Bk ! AND iT n." — The famaus Passage of Creatum stolen from Oen- 
eeit hy the Kurán. 
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S^n SALAMAN AND ABSAL. 

For sudí Follutáon madden not thine Eyes, 
Waste not thy Body's Strength, nor taint thy Soul 
Nor set the Body and the Soul in strifel 
Supreme is thine Originál Degree, 
Thy Star upon the Top of Heaven; but Lust 
Will bring it down, down even to the Dustl" 
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Quoth a MueTssán to the cronmg 
Cock — "OA Prophet of the Moming^ 

**Ne'er a Prophet Uke to you 
Prophesied of Darcn^ nor Muezzin 
With so shriU a voice of toaming 
Wóke the Sleeper to Confe^sion 
Cryingy ''LÁ allah illá 'llah, 

"'MUHAMMAD BASÓLHUHU." * 

One^ methinkSj 90 richly gifted 

**Should háve prophesied and sung 
In Heaven, the Bird of Heaťn among. 
Not with these poor Hena obout him, 
**Raking in a Heap of Dung.^^ 
Andj^ repUed the Cock, "m Heaven 
Once I was; but by my foolish 
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^"CanfešM that there i* no God hmt God; thai Muhammad iš hi* 
Prophet" 
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Lust am faUen down to raking 

With my wretched Hens obout me (u) 

**On the Dwnghill. Otherwise 
I were even now in Eden • 

''With the Bird of Paradiser 
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Of all the LiOver's sorrows, next to tfaat 
Of Love by Love f orbidden, is ihe voioe 
Of Friendship tuming sour in Love's reproof 
And overmuch of Counsel — ^whereby Love 
Grows stubbom, and reooiling unsupprest 
Within, devours the heart within, the breast. 

Salámán heard; his Soul came to his Lips; 

Reproaches struck not Absál out of him, 

But drove Confusion in; bitter became 

The Drinking of the sweet Draught of Delight, 

And wan'd the Splendour of his Moon of Beauty. 

His Breath was Indignation, and his Heart 

Bled from the Arrow, and his Anguish grew. 

How bear it? — ^Able to endure one wound, 

From Wound on Wound no remedy but Flig^t; 

Day af ter Day, Design upon Design, 

He tum'd the Matter over in his Heart, 

And, af ter aU, no remedy but Flight. 

Resolv'd on that, he victuall'd and equipp'd 

A Camel, and one night he led it f orth, 

And mounted — ^he with Absál at his side, 

Together on one Camel side by side, 
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Like sweet twin Almonds in a single shell. 
And Love least murmurs at the narrow spaoe 
That draws him dose and closer in embraoe. 



When the Moon of Canaan YusuF 
Darkefťd in the Prison of JEgypU 
Nightly Uke a Fantom, nightly 
Would ZuLAiKHA steal away 
Front her Paláce to the Dwngeon (^5) 

Where her huried Treasure lay. 
Then to those obout her wonďring — 

Were my Paláce,^ she repUed, 

Wider than Horizon-wide, 

It were narrower than an Anťs eye, 

Were my Treasure not inride: 

And an Anťs eye wider were 

Than Heaven, if but my Love were there.'* 
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Six days Salámán on ihe Camel rode, 
And ihen tlie hissing arrows of Reproof 
Were f aUen far behind ; and on tlie Seventli 
He halted on tlie Seashore ; on tlie shore 
Of one of tliose Sev'n Seas that, like a floor 
Of roUing Finnament below ihe Sky's, 
And reaching in Circumf erenoe f rom Káf 
To Káf, down to tlie Back of 6au and Mahi ^ 
Desoended, and its Stars were Creatures' Eyes. 
The Face of it was as it were a range 
Of moving Mountains ; or a oounťless Host 
Of Camels trooping tumultuously up, 
Host iip^ host, and f oaming f rom the lip. 
Wiťhin, innumerable glitteríng things 
Sharp as eut Jewels, to tlie sharpest eye 
Scarce visible, hiiher and thitlier slipping, 
As Silver Sdssors slioe a blue Brocade; 
(28) But in its Depths a Dragon, ihat if roused, 
The Dragon of ihe Stars ^ would start aghast 

^ Bull and Fi$h—the loweti Subttantial Baše of EaHh. *'He firšt 
mode the Mountains; then cleared the Face of the Earth from Sea; 
then fixed it fast on Gau; Gau on Mahi; Mahi on Air; and Air on 
tvhat? on Nothino; Nothing on Nothing, all it Nothing — Enough." 
Attar; quoted in De Sacif'M Pendnamahy xxxv, 

' The Sidereal Dragon, whote Heady according to the Pauránic (or 
Poetic) AštronomerM of The East, devoured the Sun and Moon m 
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Salámán eyed ihe moving Wildemess 

On which he thought, onoe launcbt, no Foot, nor Eye 

Should ever foUow; forthwítli he devis'd 

Of sundry soented woods along ihe shore 

A little ShaUop like a Quarter-moon, 

Wherein Absál and He like Sun and Moon 

Enter'd as into some Celestial Sign; 

That, figured like a Bow, but Arrow-like 

In Flight, was f eather'd with a little Sail, 

And, pitcht upon the Water like a Duck, 

So with her Bosom sped to her Desire. 

When they had sailed their Vessel for a Moon, 
And niarr'd their Beauty with the wind o' th' Sea, 
Suddenly in mid Sea reveal'd itself 
An Isle, beyond Imagination fair; 
An Isle that aU wás Garden ; not a Flower, 
Nor Bird of Plumage like the flower, but there ; 
Some like the Flower, and others like the Leaf ; 
And some as if for Bridal pair adom'd 
With crown and coUar, among whom alone 
The jewell'd Peacock like a Sultán shone ; 
While, Lord of aU Musidans, to the Rose 
Which nevěr ceas'd to blow, the Nightingale 

Eelip9e. *'Bui we k%ow" Maid Ramachandra to Sir W. Jonet, "that 
the 9uppo9ed Head and Tail of the Dragon mean only the Nodes, or 
Pointe formed htf Intereectione of the Ecliptic and the Moon't Orbit," 
— Sir W. Jonee* Worke, voL iv,, p. 74. 
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Sang like a Lover hidden in tlie trees 
Which aim in aim f rom fingers paralyz'd 
Witli any breatli of air Fruit moist and dry 
Down 9catter'd in prof usion to iheir f eet, 
Where f ountains of sweet water ran between, 
(2f!) And Sun and shadow chequer-chaaed the gieen. 
Here Iram-garden seem'd in secresy 
Blowing tlie Rosebud of its Revelatíon ; 
Or Paradise, f orgetf ul of the dawn 
Of Audit, lif ted f rom her f aoe the veil. 

SaJuÁmán saw the Isle, and tliought no more 

Of Further — ^there with Absál he sat down, 

Absál and He together side by side 

Togetlier like the Lily and the Rose, 

Together like tlie Soul and Body, one. 

Under its Trees in one anotlier's Arms 

They slept — ^tliey drank its Fountains hand in hand- 

Paraded witii the Peacock — ^raced the Partridge — 

Follow'd tlie damorous Parrot in his chase 

Of sugar Fruit, or fileh'd it from his bili: 

Or sang divisions witli the Nightingale. 

There was the Rose without a Thom, and tliere 

The Treasure and no Serpent to beware — 

Oh think of such a Mistress at your side 

In such a Solitude, and none to chidel 
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Said to WÁMiK one toho nevěr 
Knetv the Laoer^a pasrion — '*Why 
SoUtary thus and Ment 
SoUtary places haunting^ 
Like a Dreamer, Uke a Spectre, 
**Like a thing obout to die?'' 
WÁMiK answer'd — **Meditating 
FUght wiťh Her to yet remoter 
Wildemesses^ where, whichever 
**Way one traveWd, human face 
One should nevěr meet, and nevěr 
**Even human footstep trace; 
There to pitch my Tent — for ever 
There to gáze on my Belovéd; 
Gáze, tm Gazing out of Gazing 
Greto to Beino Her I gáze on, (28 j 

She and I no more, hut in One 
Undixnded Being blended. 
AU that is by Nátur e tvoain 
Fears, or 9uffers by, the Pain 
Of Separation: Love is ordy 
*'Perfect tohen itself transcendi 
Itself, and, one toith that it Icves, 
**In undixnded Being blendš.'* 
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When by and by ihe Shah was made aware 
Of that Heart-breaking Flight, his Royal robe 
He diang'd for Ashes, and his Throne for Dust, 
And wept awhile in Darkness and alone, 
Then rose; and, taJdng oounsel from the Seer, 
Fursuit set everywhere af oot : but none 
Could traoe the f ootstep of the flying Deer. 
Then from his secret Art the Seer-Vizýr 
A Magie Mirror made ; a Mírror such 
As that Sikander on the Watch-tower set 
Of Egypt,^ glanoe for glanoe excfaanging with 
That hrazen Giant far athwart the seas; 
A Mirror like the Bosom of the Sage 
Reflecting in its mystic compass all 
Within the Sev'n-f old volume of the World 
Involv'd; and, lookíng in that Mirror's face, 
The Shah beheld the face of his Desire. 
Beheld those Lovers, like that earliest pair 
Of Lovers, in this other Paradise 
So far from human Eyes in the mid sea, 
And yet within the magie Mirror near 

^ The concave Mirror on the Pharot of Alexandrta, communicating, 
U tta9 helieved, with Mome tuch opticM on the Cološšua of Rhodes, 
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As one might toucfa tfaem with a finger, isled. 

The Shah beheld tliem ; and Compassion toucfa'd 

His Eyes wítli tears : Reproach died on his Lips ; 

And arm'd with Righteous Judgment as he was, (^) 

Yet, seeing ihose two Lovers with one lip 

Drinking ihat Cup of Happiness and Tears ^ 

In whicfa Farewell had nevěr yet been flung,^ 

He paused for their Repentanoe to recall 

The lif ted Arm that was to shatter aU. 



The shaf ts to which the Lords of Wrath at last 
Submity themselves at others once had cast. 
Draw not in haste the Sword, which Fate, may be, 
Will sheathe, hereaf ter to be drawn on Thee. 



FiRHÁDy who the shapeless mowntain 
Into human Ukeness moulded^ 
Under SHÍitÍN'8 eyes as sUmsh 

Potters' earth himself became. 
Then the secret fire of jeaUms 
Frenzy^ catching and devouríng 

Eai Khusrau, broke into fláme. 

*A pebhle flung inio the Cup being a signál for a company to 
hreak up. 
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With that andent Hag of Darkness 
PlotUng, at the Banquet Fibhád'8 
Cup he poÍ8on'd; and thereafter 

BdgfCd in Shíbín'8 eye9 aUme. 
So—But Fate that Fate revenges, 
Anuš Shibúeh with the dagger 
That together front his Mistress 

Toref and hurVd him from his Throne} 

^ One Story tt that Khusrau had pramiied that if Firhád cut through 
a Mountain, and brought a Stream through, Shírin šhould he hÍ9. 
Firhád woš on the point of achieving hit Work, when Khuerau tent on 
old Woman (here, perhapš, purpotely confounded with Fate) to teU 
him Shírin wae dead; whereon Firhád threw himself headlong from 
the Rock, The Sculpture at Beifsitún (or Besitún), where Rawlinšon 
has decyphered Darina and Xerxet, mas traditionally caUed Firháďt, 
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BuT as tlie days went on, and still The Shah (so) 

Beheld Salámán how sunk ín Absál, 

• 

And still the Crown that should adom his Head, 

And still the Throne that waited for his Foot, 

Trampled f rom Memory by a Base desire, 

Of which the Soul was still unsatisfied — 

Then from the Sorrow of The Shah fell Fire; 

To Gracelessness Ungracious he became, 

And, quite to shatter that rebellious Lust, 

Upon Salámán all his Wnx, with all ^ 

His Seeb-Vizýb'8 Might-magic arm'd, discharged. 

And LoI Salámán to his Mistress tum'd, 

But oould not reach her — ^look'd and look'd again, 

And palpitated tow'rd her — ^but in Vainl 

Oh Miseryl As to the Bankrupťs Eyes 

The Gold he may not fingeri or the Well 

To him who faints with thirst ere he can readi; 

Or Heav'n above reveal'd to those in Hell I 

Yet when Salámán'8 anguish was extréme, 

The Dooř of Mercy open'd, and he saw 

That Arm he knew to be his Father's reacht 

* He metmerisei him! — See áUo furiher on ihU Power of the Wtti* 
tu Sections sxiii. and xxvi, 
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To lift him f rom Perdition — ^timidly, 
Timidly, tow'rd his Fatlier's Eyes his own 

He lifted, Pardon-pleading, Crime-confest, 
And d|«w once more to that f orsaken Throne, 

As the stray Bird one day will find her Nést 
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One was ashing of a Teacher^ 
Whether^ and by tokat authentíc 
'Sign, a Father his reputed 

**S(m for his shovld recognize?^^ 
Said the Master, ''By the StripUng, 
'As he graws to Manhood, growing 
'Uke to his reputed Father, 

''Good or Eva, Fool or Wise^ 
(81) *'Lo the disregarded Domel 

With itself adoms the WheaUfield, 
'And for aU the vemal season 

*'Satisfies the Farmer's eye; 
'But the Hour of Harvest coniing, 

''And the Thrasher by and by, 
'Then a barren Ear shall answer, 

" 'Damel, and no Wheat am V '* 
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When THE Shah saw Salámán tum again, 
And breatli'd ihe Breath of Reoondliation, 
He laid the Hand of Love upon his Shoulder, 
The Kiss of Weloome on his Cheek, and said, 
Oh Thou, who lost, the Banquet lost his Salt, 
And Mankinďs Eye the Pupil 1 — ^Thy Retům 
Is as another Sun to Heaven ; a new 
Rose blooming in the Garden of the Soul. 
Arise, Oh Moon of Majesty unwanedl 
The Court of the Horizon is thy Court 
Thy Kingdom is the World whose Throne and Crown 
Are as base Metal, unimpress'd by Thee, 
Not to be stamp'd by one not worthy Them. 
Oh spum them not behind Thee! Oh my Son, 
Wipe Thou the Woman's Henna f rom thy Hand : 
Withdraw Thee f rom the Minion who f rom Thee 
Dominion draws; ^ the Time is come to choose, 
Thy Mistress or the World to hold or lose." 
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Four are the Signs of Kingly Aptítude ; 

Wise Head — pure Heart — strong Arm — and open Hand. 

> "Shah" afuí "Shihiď' (Mutrtit}-^ toH of Punning the Peniait 
PoeU are fond of. 
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Wise is he not, and pure he cannot 
Wbo binds himself to an iindeanly Lust; 
(S2) Nor Valiant, wfao submits to a weak Woman; 
Nor Liberal, whose Liberality 
To one unworthy cbannel is confinU 
And of these Four who misses All or One 
Is not tfae Bridegroom of Dominion. 
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A1.AS for that poor Lover! ''Next the ciirse 
Of Love by Love f orbidden, nothing worse 
Than Fríendshíp tum'd in Lioye's reproof unkind, 

"And Love f rom Love divorcing" — Thus I said. 

Alas, a worse, and worst, is yet behind — 

Love's back-blow of Revenge for having fled! 

Salámán heard: his Forehead to the dust 

He bow'd with shame: fast to his Father's hand — 

But f aster yet, and f aster, to his own 

Clung one, who by no tempest of Reproof 

Or Wrath might be dissever'd f rom the stem 

She grew to: till, between Remorse and Love, 

He came to loath his Life and long for Death. 

And, for f rom him She would not be divorc'd, 

With Her he fled again : he fled — ^but now 

To no such Island in the middle seas 

As lapped them into Paradise bef ore, 

But to the Solitude of Desolation, 

The Wildemess of Death. And as bef ore 

Of sundry scented woods along the shore 

A Shallop he devised to carry them 

Over the waters whither Foot nor Eye 
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Should ever f ollow them, he thought — so now 
Of sere wood strewn about the plaín of Death, 
A raf t to bear them through the Wave of Fire 
Into Annilulation, he devis'd, 
Gather'd, and built; and, firing with a Torcfa, 
Absál and he together, hand in hand, 
Sprang to the Flames exulting. But the Seeb 
(S8) In secret all had order'd ; and the Fláme, 
Directed by his Šelf -f ulfilling Wnx, 
Devouríng Absál into ashes, passed 
Salaman — ^all the baser Metal biim'd, 
And to itself the authentie Gold retum'd. 
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From the Beginmng such the Destiny 
Of Man, whose very Clay was soak'd in tears. 
For when at first of oommon Earth they took, 
And moulded to the stature of the Soul, 
For Fořty days, for Fořty days, the doud 
Of Heav'n wept over him from head to f oot : 
And when the Fořty days had passed to Night, 
The Sunshine of one solitary Day 
Look'd out of Heay'n to dry the weeping clay.^ 
And though that brighter moming in the rear 
Of sadness on the breaťhless Image rose, 
Yet, with the Living, every wise man knows 
Such consummation scaroely shall be herel 

Salámán fired the Pile; and in the Fláme 
That, passing him, consumed Absál like straw, 
Died his Divided Šelf, his Individual 
Surviy'd, and, like a living Soul from which 
The Body f aUs, strange, naked, and alone. 
Then rose his cry to Heaven — ^his Eyelashes 

' Same meh Legend ie quoied hg De Saeg and D^Herbeíoi from eame 
Cammentariee on ihe Kurán. 
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Dropt blood — his siglis stood like a smoke in Heav^i. 

And moming rent her garment at his anguish. 

And when Night came, that drew the pen across 

(S4) The wrítten woes of Day for all but him, 

Crouch'd in some lonely comer of the house, 

He seem'd to f eel about him in the dark 

For one who was not, and whom no fond word 

Could summon f rom the Void in which she lay. 

'Oh Thou, who, living, lighted up this Heart, 

'Now dark with thy remembranoe! Lighted up 

These eyes now blind with unavailing tearsl 

'Oh, long, long Home of Love now lost for everl 

' We were together — ^we were all alone — 

''Each to the other all in all— the World 

'Nothing to US, nor we to all the World — 

'No Road to reach us, nor an £ye to watch — 

'All Day we wiiisper'd in eadi other's Ears, 

'In one another's Arms all Night we slept — 

'All seem'd to our Desire, as if the Hand 

'Of unjust Fortune were for once too short 

'Oh that the Fláme I lighted with this hand 

'Had taken Me not Thee — or Me with Thee 

'Had taken — Me with Thee at any oost, 

"Stript of this terrible Šelf -solitude ! 

'Me but with Thee Annihilation-lost, 

"Or in Etemal Intercourse renew^d!" 
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Slutnher-drunk an Arab in the 
Desert off his Camél tumbled^ 
Who the Ughter of her burden 

Ambled wnconcertCd moay. 

Whetif along with breaking Day 
The Arab woke, and, on the ground 
Safély saddled, looked around — 
*'Oh my Camélt Oh my Darlingt 

^*Cam£l of my Souir quoth he, 
''That I were with my Camel lost, 

*'Or else my Camel fotmd toith m^r 
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''Zuhrah/' ^ he saíd, ''Zuhrah, oompared with whom 
That brightest stár tfaat bears her name in Heay'n 
Was but a winking Taper; and Absál 
Queen-star of Beauties in this world below, 
But a distorted Image in the stream 
Of fleeting Matter; and all sweet Disoourse, 
And Music ravishing the ears of Man, 
A f ar-off Echo of that Harp in Heay'n 
Which Dervish-danoes to her Harmony." 
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Salámán listeďd, and inclin'd — again 

Repeated, Inelination ever grew ; 

Until THE Seer beholding in his Soul 

The SpiETr * quicken, so effectually 

With ZuHBAH wrought, that she reyeal'd herself 

In her pure lustre to Salamán's Soul, 

And washing Absal's Image f rom his Breast, 

There reign'd instead. Celestial Beauty seen, 

He left the Earthly; and, onee come to know 

Etemal Love, he let the Mortal go. 

^ "ZuHRAH." The Planetary and Celestial Venut. 

' "Maany." The Myštical pass-word of the SúfU, to esprešs the 

Trantcendental New Birth of The SomL 
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The Crown of Empire how supreme a Lot! (^) 

The Thione of the Sultán how highl— But not 
For all — None but the Heaven-ward Foot may dare 
To mount — The Head that touches Heaven to wear 



When the Beloy'd of Royal Auguiy 

Was rescued f rom the Bondage of Absál, 

Then he arose, and shaking off the Dust 

Of that lost Travel, girded up his Heart, 

And look'd with undefiléd Robe to Heaven. 

Then was His Head worthy to wear the Crown, 

His Foot to mount the Throne. And then the Shah 

To sudí a Banquet as the like in all 

The f olded records of the World is not 

From all the quarters of his World-wide Realm 

Summon'd all those who under Him the ring 

Of Empire wore, King, Captain, and Viz/r; 

Of whom not one but to Salámán did 

Obeisance, and lif ted up his Neek 

To yoke it under his Supremacy. 

Then the Shah crown'd him with the Grolden Crown, 

And set the Grolden Throne beneath his Feet, 

And over all the heads of the Assembly, 

And in the Ears of all, his Jewel-word 

With the Diamond of Wisdom cut, and said: — 
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Report of Good or Evil througfa the Realm: 

'* Whidi to oonfirm witfa thy peculiar Eye, 
And least of all, lemember — ^least of all, 
Suffering Aocuser also to be Judge, 
''By surest steps build up Prosperity." 
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Undee tbe Leaf of many a littie Fable 

Lies Truth for those who look; of this now told, 

If thou wouldst look behind and fínd the Fniit, 

(To whidi the Wiser hand has foiind his way) 

Háve thy Desire — No Tale of Me and Thee, 

Thougb I and Thou be its Interpreters ' 

What signifies The Shah? and what The Seee? 

And what Saiámán not of Woman bom? 

Who was Absál who drew him to Desire? 

And what the Kinqdom that awaited him 

When he had drawn his Garment from her Hand? 

What means that Fieet PttE? and what The Sea? 

And what that Hearenly Zuhrah who at last 

CIear*d Absál from the Mirror oř his Soul? 

Listen to me, and you shall understand 

The letter Majnůn wrote along the sand.' 

' Tkt Story í* of Generála, thougk enaeted bg ParticularB. 
' In Seetion n. 
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XXX. 

(40) The Inoomparable Creator, ^en this World 
He did create, created First of all 
The FiKST Intelligence * — ^First of a Chain 
Of Ten Intelligences, of whidi the Last 
Sole Agent is in this our Universe, 
AcTiYE Intelligence so call'd ; The One 
Distributor of Evil and of Good, 
Of Joy and Sorrow. Himself apart f rom Matter, 
In Essence and in Energy — He yet 
Hath f ashion'd all that is — Materiál Form, 
And Spirituál, all f rom Him — ^by Him 

^ "Thefe Intelligences are only another Form of the Neo-PlaUnúc 
Dtemones. The Nea-PlatonisU held that Matter and Spirit could háve 
no Intercourše — they were, as it were, incommensiirate. How then, 
granting thit premite, wae Creation postihle f Their antwer wae a 
kind of gradual Elimination, Gody the 'Actus Punu' created on (Eon; 
this (Eon created a Second; and «o on, untU the Tenth (Eon was suf- 
fciently Materiál (as the Ten were in a continuallif descending Series) 
to affect Matter, and so cause the Creation hy giving to Matter the 
Spirituál Form. 

Similarly we háve in Sufiism these Ten Intelligences in a corre- 
sponding Series, and for the samé End, 

There are Ten Intelligences, and Nině Heavenly Spheres, of whifh 
the Ninth is the Uppermost Heaven, appropriated to the First Intelli- 
gence; the Eighth, that of the Zodiac, to the Second; the Seventh, 
Saturn, to the Third; the Sixth, Jupiter, to the Fourth; the Fifth, 
Mars, to the Fifth; the Fourth, the Sun, to the Sixth; the Third, 
Venus, to the Seventh; the Second, Mercury, to the Eighth; the First, 
The Moon, to the Ninth; and The Earth is the peculiar Sphere of 
the Tenth, or lowest Intelligence, called The Actiye." 
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Directed all, and in his Boiinty drown'd. 
Therefore is He that Fírmán-issuing Shah 
To whom the World was subject. But because 
What He distríbutes to the Universe 

Another and a Higher Power supplies, 
Therefore all those who oomprehend aright 

That Higher in The Seeb will recognise. 
HIS the Prime Spirtt that, spontaneously (41) 

Projected by the Tenth Intelugence, 
Was f rom no Womb of Matter reproduced 
A Spedal Essence called The Soul of Man ; 
A Child of Heaven, in Raiment unbeshamed 
Of Sensual Taint, and so Salámán named. 

And who Absal? — The Lust-adoring Body, 

Slavě to the Blood and Sense — ^through whom The Soul, 

Although the Body's very Life it be, 

Does yet imbibe the E^owledge and Desire 

Of Things of Sense ; and these united thus 

By such a Tie GrOD only can unreach. 

Body and Soul are Lovers Each of Each. 

And what the Flood on whidi they saiFd, with those 

Fantastic creatures peopled ; and that Isle 

In whidi awhile their Paradise they f ound, 

And thought, for ever? — That falše Paradise 

Amid the fluctuating Wildemess 
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Of Sensual passion, in whose Bosom lies 
A World of Being f rom the Light of God 
Deep in that unsubsiding Deluge drown'd. 

And why was it that Absál in tfaat Isle 
So soon deoeived in her Delight, and He 
Fell short of his Desire? — ^That was to show 
How soon the Senses of their Passion tire, 
And in a surf eit of themselves expire. 

And what the tuming of Salámán's Heart 
Back to The Shah, and to the Throne of Might 
And Glory yeaming? — What but the Retům 
Of the LosT Soul to his trne Parentage, 
And back f rom Camal Error looking up 
Repentant to his Intellectual Right 

And when the Man between his living Shame 
Distracted, and the Love that would not die, 
(42) Fled onoe again — ^what meant that seoond Flight 
Into the Desert, and that Pile of Fire 
On which he f ain his Passion with Himself 
Would immolate? — That was the Disciplině 
To which the living Man himself devotes, 
TiU all the Dross of Sense be scorcfat away» 
And, to its pure integrity sublimed. 
His Soul alone survives. But f orasmudi 
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As from a darling Passion so diyorc'd 

The wound of old Affection bleeds anew» 

Theref ore the Seer would ever and anon 

Raise up and set bef ore Sa]ámán's eyes 

That Fantom of the past ; but evermore 

Reyealing one Diviner, till his Soul 

She fill'd, and blotted out the Mortal Love. 

For what is Zuhbah? — ^What but that Divine 

Originál, of which the Soul of Man 

Darkly possesst, by that fierce Disciplině 

At last he disengages from the Dust, 

And flinging off the baser rags of Sense, 

And all in Intellectual Light arrayed. 

As Conqueror and King he mounts the Throne, 

And wears the Crown of Human Glory — Y e oi 

Throna aftar Throne siinnoantliiff till he reigna 

That Empire of Humanity tganooonds r 

OlM with the ÚMt and Fint IntelUgenoe. 

And with tho S pirit UnÍ¥OMftl blondoi 



This is the Meaning of This Mystery, 
Which to know wholly ponder in thy Heart, 
TiU all its andent Secret be enlarged. 
Enough — The written Summary I dose, 
And set my Seal — 

"The Thuth (Jod only Knows.'* 

[NoTB. The alteraticms in the text are in FitsGeralďs antograph in a 
copy of this edition given by him in 1875 to Mr. T. S. Perry of 
Boston, U. S. A.] 
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SacTioN I. P. 1. 






To thy Harím Dividualiig 
No Entrance fiiuU, 4«. 



This Snff Identification with Deity (forther illustrated in the Story 
of Séct. xix.) Í8 shadowed in a Parable of Jelaladdin, of which here is 
an ontline. "One knocked at the Beloveďs Dooř; and a Voice asked 
from within^ 'Who is there?' and he anflwered, 'It is 1/ Then thé 
Voice saidy 'This House will not hold Me and Thee.' And the Dooř 
was not opened. Then went the Lover into the Desert, and fasted 
and prayed in Solitude. And after a Year he retomed, and knocked 
again at the Dooř. And again the Voice asked, 'Who is there .^' and 
he said, 'It is Thysdf !' — and the Dooř was opened to him*" 



Sbction VI. P. 9- 

''Uke Nodh\ puffd with Ignorance and Pride, éf^e, 

• 

In the Knrán God engages to savé Noah and his Family, — meaning 
all who bdieved in the Waming. One of Noah's Sons (Canaan or 
Yam, some think) woold not believe. "And the Ark swam with them 
between waves like Moontains, and Noah called up to his Son, who 
waa separated from him, saying, 'Embark with os, my Son, and stay 
not with the Unbdievers.' He answered„'I will get on a Mowitain 
which will secure me from the Water.' Noah replied, 'There is no 
secnrity this Day from the Decree of God, except for him on whom he 
shall háve Mercy.' And a Wave passed between them, and he became 
one of those who were drowned. And it waa said, 'Oh Earth, swallow 
up thy waters, and Thou, oh Heaven, withhold thy Rain!' And im- 
mediately the Water abated and the Decree was fnlfilled, and the 
I Ark rested on the Monntain AI Judi, and it waa said, 'Away with the (44) 
nngodly People !' — Noah called upon his Lord and said, 'Oh Lord, 
▼erily my Son is of my Family, and thy Promise is Trne; for Thou 
art of those who ezerdse Jndgment.' God answered, 'Oh Noah, yerily 
he is not of thy Family; this intercession of thine for him is not a 
righteons work.' " — Soleně Kuráu, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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Skction VIII. P. 18. 
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> ..w^. ihan any Bridal-puppei, whieh 

To prove anotherš love a Woman senát, éj^. 



In Atki]i8oii'8 verdon of the "Kitábi Knhsum Námeh" we find^ axnong 
other Ceremonials and Proprieties of which the Book treats^ that when 
a Woman wished to aacertain another's Love^ she sent a Doll on a 
Tray with flowers and sweetmeats^ and judged how far her Affection 
was reciprocated by the Doll'8 being retomed to her drest in a Robe 
of Hononr or in Black. The samé Book alflo tells of two DoUs — 
Bride and Brídegroom^ I snppose — being nsed on such occasions ; the 
test of Affection being whether the one sent were retomed with or 
withont its Fellow. 



Sbction IX. P. 14. 

*'The Royal Game of ChúgónT 

The Frontispiece of this Version of the Poem is "aocnratdy oopied" 
from an Engraving in Sir William'8 Book^ which he says (and those 
who care to look into the Bodleian for it may see)^ is "accorately 
copied from a very beantifal Persian MS.^ containing the Works of 
Háfis^ transcribed in the year 956 of the Hejirah^ 1549 of Christ; 
the MS. is in my own Collection. This Delineation exhibits the Horše- 
men contending for the Balí; their short Jackets seem peculiarly 
adapted to the Sport; we see the Míl, or Goals; Servants attend on 
Foot, holding Chúoánb in readiness for other Persons who may join 
in the Amnsement^ or to supply the pláce of any that may be bn^en. 
A young Prince — as his Parr^ or Feather^ woold indicate — receives 
on his Entrance into the Mbidan^ or Pláce of Exercise^ a Chúoán 
from the hands of a bearded Man very plainly dressed; yet (as an 
intelligent Painter at Ispahan assored me^ and as appears from other 
Miniatnres in the samé Book) this Bearded Figuře is meant to repre- 
sent Háfis himsdf^" &c. 
(46) The Persian legend at the Top Comer is the Verse from Hafis which 
the Drawing illustrates: 

Sbahsavára khnsh bemeldán ámedy giny hwamn. 



Sbction XVII. P. %S, 

I am inf ormed by a distingoished Arábie Scholar that the proper Cry 
of the Muessin is, with some slight local variations, such as he heard 
it at Cairo and Damascns. 
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Alláh Akbar^ Alláh Akbar; 

AUah Akbar^ Alláh Akbar; 

Ishhad lá allah illá 'Uah; 

Iflhhad lá aUah illá 'Uah; 

Ishhad láaUah illá 'llah; 

Ishhad Muhammad rasúluhu; 

Ishhad Muhammad rasúluhu; 

Ishhad Muhammad rasúluhu; 

Hayya 'alá 's-salát^ Hayya 'alá 's-salát, 

Inna 's-salát khair min an-naum. 
"God is great/' {four t%me9) ; "Confess that there is no God but God/' 
(three titneš); "Confess that Muhammad is the prophet of God^" 
(ihree iitneÉ) ; "Come to Prayer^ come to Prayer, for Prayer is bet- 
ter than Sleep." 



Sbctiok XIX. P. 27. 



'Here Iram-garden Éeem*d in tecreMy 
'Blowing the Rosebud of iis Revelatum;' 



"Mahomet^" says Sir W. Jones^ "in the Chapter on The Moming^ 
towards the end of his Alcoran^ mentions a Garden called 'Irem>' 
which is no less celebrated by the Asiatic Poets than that of the Hes- 
perides by the Greeks. It was planted^ as the Commentators say^ by 
a king named Shedád^" — deep in the Sands of Arabia Felix — "and 
was once seen by an Arabian who wandered far into the Desert in 
search of a lost CameL" 
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EXTRACTS FROM FITZGERALD'S LET- 
TERS RELATING TO "EUPHRANOR," 

SECOND EDITION. 

To W. F. PoUock. 

Woodbridge, Jan. 1873. 

• •••••• 

What, you telí me, Palgrave said obout me, I shauld 
háve thought rume but a very partial Friend, Uke Donne, 
would ever háve thought of saying. But FU say no more 
on that head. Only ťhatj as regards the Uttle Dialogue^ 
I think it is a very pretty thing in Form, and with some 
very pretty parts in it. But when I read it two or three 
years ago, there tvas, I am sure, some over-smart torit- 
ingy and some clumsy wording; insomuch that, really Uk- 
ing the rest, I cut out obout a sheet, and substituted an- 
other, and mMle a few corrections with a Fen in what 
renuuned, though plenty more might be mode, Uttle as 
the Book is. WeU; as you Uke this Uttle FeUow, and I 
think he is worth Uking, uptoa Foint, I studí send you a 
Copy of these am^nded Sheets. 

To W. F. PoUock. 

[1878^ 

. . . When I look aver the Uttle Prose Dialogue, 

I see lots that might be weeded. I wonder at one word 

xohich is already crossed — *Emergency.* *An Emer- 

gencyí I think Blake could háve mxide a Picture of it 

as he did of the Flea. Something of the samé disgusting 

Shape too. • • • 
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EUPHRANOR, 

A DIALOGITE ON YOUTH. 

Dubino the time of my pretending to practise Medicíně 
at Cambridge, I was aroused, one fine f orenoon of May, 
by the somid of some one running up my staircase, three 
or four steps at a time; then, directly, a smart rapping 
at the dooř; and, before I could say, ''Come in," Euphra- 
nor had opened it, and striding up to me, seized my arm 
witfa his usual eagemess, and told me I must go out with 
him — "It was suA a day — Sun shining — ^Breeze blowing 
— ^hedges and trees in f ull leaf • He had been to Chester- 
ton, (he said,) and rowed back with a man who now left 
him in the lurdi; I must také his plaoe.'* I told him what 
a poor hand at the Oar I was, and, sudí walnut-shells as 
these Cambridge boats were, I was sure a strong f ellow 
like him must rejoioe in getting a whole £ight-oar to him- 
šelf onoe in a while. He laughed, and said, ''The paoe, the 
paoe was the thing — However, that was all nothing, but — 
in short, I must go out with him, whether for a Row, or a 
Walk in the fields, or a Game of Billiards at|Chesterton (2) 
— whatever I liked — only go I must." After a little more 
banter, about my possible Patients, I got up; closed a 
very heavy Treatíse on Magnesia I was reading; on with 
coat and hat; and in three minutes we had run down- 
stairs, out into the open air; where both of us calling out 
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together what a gloríous day it was, we strud^ out briskly 
for the old Wooden Brídge, where Euphranor said his 
boat was Ijring. 

'^By the bye/' said I, as we went along, '"it would be 
a diarity to knock up poor Lexilogus, and carry him 
along with us." 

Not much of a charity, Euphranor thought — ^Lexilo- 
gus would so much rather be lef t with his books. Which 
I declared was the very reason he should be drawn abroad; 
and Euphranor, who was quite good-humoured, and 
wished Lexilogus all well, (for we were all three Tork- 
shiremen, whose f amilies lived no great distance asun- 
der,) easily consented. So, without more ado, we tumed 
into Trinity great Gate, and round by the right up a 
staírcase to the Attic where Lexilogus kept. 

The dooř was sportedy but I knew he must be at home; 
so, usíng the privilege of an old f riend, I shouted to him 
through the letter-slit. Presently we heard the sound of 
books f alling, and soon after Lexilogus* thin, pale, and 
spectacled f aee appeared at the half-opened dooř. He 
was always glad to see me, I believe, howsoever I dis- 
turbed him; and he smiled as he laid his band in mine, 
rather than retumed its pressure. 

The tea-things were still on the table, and I asked him 
(though I knew well enough) if he were so fashicmable 
as only just to háve breakfasted? 
(S) "Oh — ^long ago — directly after Moming ChapeL*' 

I then told him he must put his books away, and come 
out on the River with Euphranor and myself . 
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''He oould not possibly," he said; — ^''not so early, at 
least — ^the yearly Examination — " 

*'Come, oome, my good fellow," said Euphranor, *'that 
is the very reason, the Doctor says; he will háve it so. 
So make haste/' 

I then told him (what I then suddenly remembered) 
that, beside other reasons, his old Aunt, a Cambridge 
trade8man's widow whom I attended, and whom Lex- 
ilogus helped to support out of his own little fmids, 
wanted to see him directly on business. He should go 
with US to Chesterton, where she lodged; visit her while 
Euphranor and I played a game or two of billiards at the 
Inn; and afterwards (for I knew how little of an Oars- 
man he was) we would all three také a good stretch into 
the Fields together. 

He supposed he should be back by Halí, of course; 
about whidi I would make no conditions; and he then re- 
signed himself to Destiny. While he was busy dianging 
and brushing his dothes, Euphranor, who had walked 
somewhat impatiently about the room, looking now at the 
books, and now out of the window at some white pigeons 
wheeling about in the dear blue sky» went up to the man- 
tel-piece and called out, *'What a fine new pair of screens 
Lexilogus had got! the present, doubtless, of some fair 
Lady." 

Lexilogus said they were a present f rom his sister on 
his Birth-day ; and coming up to me, bnish in hand, asked 
if I recognized the views? 

''Quite well, quite well," I said, and told him to|get on (4) 
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with his toilet — "the old Churdi — ^the Yew-tree, — ^your 
Father's house — one cannot mistake them." 

""And were they not beautifully doně?" he wanted to 
know; and I answered without hesitation, they were; for 
I knew the Girl who had painted them, and that (what- 
ever they might be in point of Art) a stiU finer spirit 
than Art had guided her hand. 

At last, af ter a little hesitation as to wfaether he should 
wear Cap and Grown, (which I dedded he should not^ for 
this time only,) Lexilogus was ready: and calling out on 
the staircase to his Bed-maker not to meddle with his 
books, we ran down-stairs, crossed the great Court — 
throu£^ the Screens thronged with Gyps and Bed-mak- 
ersy and redolent of perpetual Dinner; thence, after stop- 
ping a moment to read scxne notioes, throug^ the doisters 
of Neyille's Court, and so out upon the open spaoe bef ore 
the Library. The sun shone broad on the new-shaven 
expanse of grass, while Holiday-seeming f olks sauntered 
along the River-side, and under the trees, now flourish- 
ing in f reshest green — ^the Chestnuts espedally in f ull 
f an, and bending down their white cones over the sluggish 
current, which seemed indeed more fitted for the slow 
merchandise of Coal, than to wash the walls and flow 
through the groves of Academe. 

We now oonsidered we had missed our proper point of 
Embarkation ; but this was rigfated at a slight expense of 
coUege propriety. Euphranor calling out to some one 
who had his boat in charge with others by the Wooden 
^, we descended the grassy slope, stepped in, and 
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settled the order of our voyage. Euphranor and I were 
to pul], and Lexďogus (as I at|first proposed) was to (s) 
steer. But seeing he was averse from meddling in the 
matter, I agreed to také all the blame of my own awk- 
ward rowing on myself • 

*'And just také care of this, will you» Lexilogus?" 
Euphranor, handing him a Book whidi fell out of 
pocket as he took his coat off • 

**0h, Books, Booksl" I exdaimed, "I thought we were 
to steer dear of them, at all events. Now we shall háve 
Lexilogus reading all the way. What is it — Greek, Al- 
gebra, German, or what?" 

It was none of these, however, Euphranor said, but 
only Digby's Grodefridus; and then asking me whether 
I was ready, and I calling out, "Ay, ay. Sir,'* our oars 
splashed in the water. Threading the main ardi of Trin- 
ity bridge, we shot past the Library, I exertíng myself 
so strenuously, (as bad rowers sometimes do,) that I al- 
most drove the nose of the boat against one of the least 
omamental offices of the CoUege. This danger past, 
however, we got on better; Euphranor often looking be- 
hind him to anticipate our way, and oounteracting with 
his experienced Oar the many misdirections of mine. 
Amid all this, he had leisure to ask me if I knew those 
samé Digby books? 

''Some of them," I told him— ''the Broad Stone of 
Honour for one; indeed I had got the first Protestant 
edition of it, now very rare/' 

'3ut not so good as the enlarged Catholic," said Eu- 
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phranor, ''of which this Grodefridus is part; at least so 
Hare says," 

'Terhaps not,*' I replied ; "but then on tfae other hand, 
not so Catholic; which you and Lexilogus will agree with 
me is a great advantage." 
(s) Which I said slyly, Euphranor being rather taken with 
the Oxford doctrine just then coming into vogue. 
'You cannot forgive him that," said he. 
'Nay nay," said I, "ona can forgive a true man any- 
thing. Digby is a noble Fellow — one of the Few whose 
Fukiess of Soul justifies the venting it in Frint." 

''If only as a Garden of Quotations," said Euphranor, 
"'as plentiful as old Burton, only the Flowers so much 
richer and rarer/' 

"Ay," said I, ''that one may pilfer at pleasure, and still 
leave enough to make Midsmnmer of soores of barren 
Discourses." And then Euphranor asked me, ''Did I not 
remember Digby himself at CoUege? perhaps know him?" 

"Not that," I answered, but remembered him very well. 
And in answer to Euphranor's questíons prooeeded to 
give him some personál recoUections of his Author. 

"And, Hare says, really himself the Knight he drew?" 

"At least," I answered, "he rowed very vigorously on 
this river, where I am now labouring so awkwardly." 

In which and other such talk, constantly interrupted 
by the little acddents of our voyage, we had threaded 
our way through the barges congregated at Magdalen; 
ťhrough the Locks; and so for a pull of three or four 
miles down the river and back again to Cross's; where 
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we surrendered our boat, and f ooted it over the fields to 
Chesterton, at whose Church we came just as its quiet 
chimes were preluding Twelve o'clock. Close by was the 
humble house whither Lexilogus was bound. I looked in 
for a moment at thejold lady, and left him with her, pri- (7) 
vately desíring him to join us as soon as he could at the 
Three Tmis; the Three Tuns, which I preferred to any 
younger rival, because of the many pleasant hours I had 
spent there ín my own College days. 

When Euphranor and I got there, we found all the 
tables occupied ; but one, as usual, would be at our service 
bef ore long. Meanwhile, ordering some hght Ale af ter 
US, we went into the Bowling-green, with its Lilac bushes 
now in fuU bloom and fuU odour; and there we found, 
sitting alone upon a bench, Lydon, with a cigár in his 
mouth, and rolling the bowls about lazily with his f oot. 

''What! Lydon! and all alone!" I called out. 

He nodded to us both — said he was waiting till some 
men had finished a pool of billiards up-stairs — "A great 
bore — ^for it was only just begun; and one of the fellows 
a man I particularly detest, so I am obliged to wait here 
till he is off." 

'"Come and oonsole yourself with some Ale, then,'* said 
I. ''Are you ever foolish enough to go pulling on the 
river, as we háve been doing?" 

''Not often; he did not see the use," he said, "of per* 
spiring to no purpose." 

"Just so," replied I. "But here comes our liquor; 
sweet is Pleasure after Pain, at all events." 
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We ťhen sat down in c«ie of those litUe arbours cut 
into the Lilac bushes round ťhe Bowling-green ; and while 
Euphranor and I were quaffing each a glass of Home- 
biewed, Lydon took up ťhe volume of Digby, whidi Eu- 
phranor had laid on ťhe table. 
(8) "Ah, Lydon," said Euphranor, puttíng down his | glass, 
"there is one would put you up to a longer and stronger 
puU ťhan we háve had." 

"Chivalry — " said Lydon, glandng carelessly over ťhe 
pages; ''I thought people had doně talking about that 
sort of thing." 

'What sort of thing?" Euphranor asked him. 

'Why, Dragona, Toumaments, old Armour, and so 



Cd 



on. 
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Raťher a hasty aoquaintanoe to judge of a book in, is 
it not?" said Euphranor, smiling. 

Lydon had heard of it bef ore, and laughed at. 
"Possibly," replied jj^uphranor. "Nevertheless, I can 
assure you it is not about Toumaments, Dragona, and 
'that sort of thing' at all — ^that is, not about them only." 
Don't you remember," Lydon said, addressing me, 
what an absurd thing the Eglinton Toumament was? 
What a complete failure! There was the Queen of 
Beauty on her throne, and the Heralds, and the Knigfats 
in f uU Armour on their horses — ^they had been practis- 
ing for months, I believe — ^but unluckily, at the very mo- 
ment of Onset, the rain began, and ťhe Knights tfarew 
down their lanees and put up umbrellas." 

I laughed, and said I remembered something like it 
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had oocurredy tfaougfa not to umbrella-point, which I 
ťhought was an Adelphi oř Louis Philippe burlesque on 
the afPaír. And I asked Euphranor what he had to say 
in def enoe of ťhe Toumament. 

''Nothing at all,'' he replied. '^It was a silly thing, and 
fit to be laughed at for ťhe very leason that it was only 
an aff air of old armour — ^As Digby himself emphatically 
tells us/* he went on, taking the Book and rapidly tum- 
ing over the leaves. — "Here it is** — ^andjhe read — ** *The (9) 
enor that leads men to doubt of this first proposition' — 
that is, you know, that Chivalry is not a thing past, but, 
like all things of Beauty, etemal — 'the error that leads 
men to doubt of this first proposition consists of their 
supposing that Toumaments, steel Panoply, and Coat 
anns, and Aristocratic institutions, are essential to Chiv- 
alry; whereas, these are, in fact, only aocídental atten- 
dants upon it, subject to ťhe influence of Time, which 
cfaanges all such things.' " 

''I am told ťhe old Knights were really great Black- 
guards," said Lydon, tuming his dgar in his mouťh, 
and glandng at his antagonist, ''with all ťheir pre- 
tenoes of fighting for religion, distressed damsels, and 
80 on.'' 

'"Come, Lydon," said I, ''you must not abuse ťhem; 
you, whose Pedigree links you through Aginoourt and 
Crecy, almost up to King Arthur." 

''O yes, King Arthur, and his Round Table and Seven 
Champions; and pray do not forget Don Quixote. He 
is one of your Heroes, I hope, Euphranor?" 
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Euphranor dedared that Don Quixote was a man of 
trne Chivalric soul — only — 

''Only mad," intemipted Lydon, "'and mistook Wind- 
mills for Giants. And I doubt if King Arthur's Giants 
were half so substantial." 

"Perhaps Digby would telí us/* said I, who saw £u* 
phranor's oolour rísíng, "there can be no want of Giants 
and Dragona while Oppressíon and Misery abound in ťhe 
world." 

''To be sure/' said Euphranor; ''these old Bomances 

are Symbols of the Tnith ; nay, the Tnith itself , inasmuch 

(10) as they record the Warfare which all Heroie men|must 

wage for ever with Evil, under whatsoever shape it may 

appear." 

"Does not Carlyle somei^ere telí us," said I, "that 
Chivalry must now seek and find its mission in the cam- 
paigns, not of War, but of Peace; which need no less 
Energy, Endurance, and Self-devotion? He talks of a 
'Chivalry of Labour/ I think; the proper conquests for 
modem Heroes to be those of the Loom and the Steam 
engine ; and that hencef orward not ^Arms and the Man,' 
but ^Tools and the Man/ must be the Epic of the world." 

"O well/' said Lycion, "if your Arthurs and Lanoelots 
are to tum into peaoeable Spinners, Stokers, and Tailors, 
I shall nevěr quarrel with them. Let them go on con- 
quering and to oonquer; in the latter vocation espedallv: 
and more especially if , like trne Knights, they diarge 
nothing for their services-" 

" Yes, my dear fellow," said I, laughing, "but then you 
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must not sit idle, smoking your dgar, ín the midst of it; 
but, as your Anoestors led on mailed troops at Agin- 
oourt, so must you put yourself at the head of these Tail- 
ora, and beoome what Carlyle calls 'a Captain of In- 
dustry/ a Master-tailor, leading on a host of Joumeymen 
to fresh fields and oonquests new." 

'"Besides," said Euphranor, who did not relish this sud- 
den desoent of his hobby, "surely Chivalry will ever find 
endless, if bloodless, engagement in the Laws, Educa- 
tion, and other sudí Advancement of a People ; oř, if you 
like it, of the World at large. As Tennyson so nobly 
says, King Arthur, who was carried away wounded to 
the island valley of Avilion, to be nursed by Queens, will, 
and does, retům to us in the shape of a modem jGentle*- (w 
man 'of stateliest port.' And whatever Carlyle or any 
one else may say, War is not yet out of the world: there 
are still those ready to strike in a bad cause, and it would 
be hard if there were none to resist in a good.'* 

"Well," said Lycion, who, often seeming inattentive 
to what was making against him, quickly caught at any 
tum in his f avour — ^"'we háve a paid Army to do all that 
for US." 

''A paid Army!" repeated Euphranor with great in- 
dignation. ""And do you pretend to say, Lydon, that 
you, for one, would sit there smoking your etemal cigár, 
if England herself were to be invaded, for instance?" 

Lydon, however, only tumed that etemal dgar in his 
mouth, and glanced rather superdliously at his antago- 
nist And I, who had been all this while reading Gode- 
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f rídus at the page Euphranor had left open, said, '"Here 
we are, as usual, disputíng without being as yet agreed 
upon the meaning of the terms we are using. Here, Eu- 
phranor, suppose you read us this passage, whidi defines 
what Digby himself understands by the word Chioalry^ 
and then we shall see the way dearer perfaaps." 

I gave him the book, and he read: 

"Chivalry is only a name for that generál Spirit or 
State of mind, which disposes men to Generous and He- 
roie aetions; and keeps them conversant with all that is 
Beautiful and Sublime in the Intellectual and Moral 
world. It will be f ound that, in the absence of conserva- 
tive príncíples, this Spirit more generally prevails in 
(12) Youth than in the later periods of men's life: | and, as the 
Heroic is always the earliest age in the history of nations, 
so Youth, the first period of life, may be considered as 
the Heroic or Chivalrous age of each separate Man; and 
there are f ew so unhappy as to háve grown up without 
having experienced its influence, and having derived the 
advantage of being able to enrich their imagination, and 
to soothe their hours of sorrow, with its romantic recol- 
lections. The Anglo-Saxons distinguished the period 
between Childhood and Manhood by the term "'Cnithade,** 
Knighthood : a term which stiU continued to indicate the 
connexion between Youth and Chivalry, when Knights 
were styled '"Children,"' as in the historie song beginning 

Childe Rowlande to the dark tower came, — 

an excellent expression, no doubt; — ^for every Boy and 
Youth is, in his mind and sentiment, a Knight, and essen- 
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tíally a Sod of Chivalry. Nature is fine in him. Noth* 
ing but ťhe dicumstanoes of a singulár and most degrad- 
ing systém of Educatíon can ever totally destroy the ac- 
tion of tfais generál law. Theref oře, so long as there has 
been, or shall be, a suooession of sweet Spríngs in Man's 
Intellectual World; as long as ťhere háve been, or shall 
be, Young men to grow up to maturity; and until all 
Youthf ul lif e shall be dead, and its source withered up 
for ever; so long must there háve been, and must there 
oontinue to be, the spirit of noble Chivalry. To under- 
stand ťheref ore this first and, as it were, natural Chivalry, 
we háve only to observe the f eatures of the Youthf ul age, 
of whicfa examples surround us. For, as Demopho says 
of young men; 

Ecce autem similia omnia : omneš oongniunt : 
Uniun oognoris, omneš norís. 

Mark the Courage of him who is green and f resh in the (la) 
Old world. Amyntas beheld and dreaded the insolenoe 
of the Persians ; but not so Alexander, the son of Amjm- 
tas, áte véoc, xe écbv, xai xaxó^v &ica6'í)c (says Herodotus) 
o6da|i&c &ct xatéxetv obe xe "í^v. When Jason had related 
to his oompanions the oonditions imposed by the King, 
the first impression was that of horror and despondency; 
till Peleus rose up boldly, and said, 

QpY] liYjttáaoOat 5 x' Ip^ofiev* o& iiév ioXica 
BooXíjc etvot 6yet(xp, 5aov ť ha xápxei x^^p^v. 

'If Jason be unwilling to attempt it, I and the rest will 
undertake the enterprise; for what more can we suffer 
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than death?' And ťhen instantly rose up Telamon and 
Idas, and the sons of Tjmdarus, and (Enides, although 

— o&de icep 5aaov lirav8tóo>ytac íoóXooc 
'AvréXXcov. 

But Argus, the Nestor of the party, restraíned their im- 
petuous valour." 

Scaroe the Down upon their lips you see/' (said I,) 
''Freshmen; — so that you, Euphranor, who are now Badi- 
elor of Arts, and whose upper lip at least begins to show 
the stubble of repeated harvests, are, alas, f ast declining 
f rom that golden prime of Knighthood, while Lydon 
here, whose shavings mi^t ahnost be oounted — " 

'"Pshaw," intemipted Lydon, "I háve no ambition to 
be one of his Heroes." 

''But you can't help it, it appears," said I, ''and must 

not, like a bad bird, f oul your own nést. And see here 

(14) again," I continued, having taken the book from|£uphra- 

nor's hands — "after telling us that Chivalry is only 

Youth, he goes on to define what Youth is." 

'It is a remark of Liord Bacon, that 'for the Moral part, 
Youth will háve the pre-eminence, as Age hath for the 
Politic;' and this has always been the opinion whidi is 
allied to that other belief, that the Heroic (the Homeric 
age) was the most Virtuous age of Greece. When De- 
mosthenes was desirous of expressing any great and gen- 
erous sentiment, he uses the term veavwcbv ^póvTQjia' — ^"and 
by the way," added I looking up parenthetically from 
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the Book, "the Persians, I am told» employ the samé word 
for Youth and Courage" — ^*and it is the saying of Plau- 
tus when surprise is evinoed at the Benevolence of an old 
man, 'Benígnitas hujus ut Adolesoentuli est.' There is 
no difference, says the Philosopher, between Youthful 
Age and Youthful Character; and what this is cannot 
be better evinoed than in the very words of Aristotle. 
'The Young are ardent in Desire, and what they do is 
f rom Affection ; they are tractable and delicate ; they ear- 
nestly desire and are easily appeased ; their wishes are in- 
tense, without comprehending much, as the thirst and 
hunger of the weary; they are passionate and hasty, and 
liable to be surprised by anger; for, being ambitious of 
Honour, they cannot endure to be despised, but are indig- 
nant when they suffer in justice; they love Honour, but 
still more Victory ; for Youth desires superiority, and Vic- 
tory is superiority, and both of these they love more than 
Riches; for as to these, of all things, they care for them 
the least. They are not of corrupt manners, but are Inno- 
cent, f rom not having beheld much wickedness ; and they 
are credulous, from having been seldom de-|ceived; and (W 
Sanguine in hope, for, like persons who are drunk with 
wine, they are inflamed by nature, and from their hav- 
ing had but little experienoe of Fortune. And they live 
by Hope, for Hope is of the f uture, but Memory is of 
ťhe past, and to Youth the Future is everything, the Past 
but little; they hope all things, and remember nothing; 
and it is easy to deceive them, for the reasons which háve 
been given; for they are willing to hope, and are fuU of 
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Courage, being passíonate and hasty, of which tempers 
it is the nature of one not to f ear, and of the other to 
inspire oonfidence; and thus are easily put to Shame, for 
they háve no resources to set aside the preoepts \diich they 
háve leamed: and they háve lofty souls, for they háve 
nevěr been disgraced or brought low ; and they are unac- 
quainted with Necessity ; ťhey pref er Honour to Advan- 
*age, Virtue to Expediency; for they live by Affectíon 
rather than by Reason, and Reason is eoncemed with 
£xpediency, but Affection with Honour: and they are 
warm f ríends and hearty companions, more than oťher 
men, because they delight in Fellowship, and judge of 
nothing by Utility, and therefore not their friends; and 
they diiefly err in doing all things over much, for they 
keep no medium. They love much, and they dislike much, 
and so in everything, and this arises f rom their idea that 
they know everjrthing. And their f aults consist more in 
Insolence than in actual wrong; and they are fuU of 
Mercy, because they regard all men as good, and more 
virtuous than they are ; for they measure others by their 
own Innocence; so that they suppose every man suffers 
wrongfuUy/ "So that Lydon, you see," said I, looking 
(16) up from the book, "is, in virtue of his eighteen Sum-|mers 
only, a Ejiight of Nature's own dubbing — ^yes, and here 
we háve a list of the very qualities which constitute 
him one of the Order. And all the time he is pretend- 
ing to be careless, indolent, and worldly, he is really 
bursting with suppressed Energy, (Jenerosity, and De- 
votion." 
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''If one ca]i't help it then," said Lycion rather sulkily, 
"what Í8 the use of wríting books about it?" 

"O yes, my dear feUow," said I, "it is Uke giving you 
an Inventory of your goods, which else you lose, or even 
cast away, in your march to Manhood — ^which you are 
so eager to reach. Only to repent when got there ; for I 
see Digby goes on — 'What is termed Entering the 
Worlď — ^whicfa Manhood of course must do — 'assuming 
its Principles and Maxims' — ^whidi usually follows — 'is 
nothing else but departing into those regions to whidi 
the souls of the Homeric Heroes went sorrowing — 
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"Ah, you remember/' said Euphranor, "how Lamb's 
friend, looking upon the Eton Boys in their Cricket- 
field, sighed 'to think those fine Lads should so soon tum 
into frivolous Members of Parliament!' " 
Why frívoUms?'' said Lycion. 
Ay, why frivoUmsť* repeated I. 
But Euphranor went laughing on, "Well, nevěr mind, 
they needn't unless they like for some twenty years to 
come. Pythagoras, you know, Doctor, gives up the first 
fořty years of his Man's allotted Eighty to Childhood 
and Youth ; a dispensation which you and I at least shall 
not quarrel wíth." 

No, nor any one else, I should suppose," said I. 
Think, my dear Lycion, what a prívilege for you to 
háve yet more than twenty good years' expatiation in the c^7j 
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£lysian Cricket-field of Youth before pent up in that 
Close Borough of your Father'sl And Euphranor, 
whom we thought f ast slipping out of his Prime as his 
Youth attained a Beard, is in fact only just entering 
upon it. And, most wonderful of all» I, who not only 
háve myself entered the World, but made my bread by 
bringíng others into it these Fifteen years, am myself 
only just ceast to be a Boy!" 

Lydon now called up to his f riends in the Billiard 
room, one of whom appeared at the window, cue in hand, 
and shook his head, saying however, in a confídential way, 
that "All would be right in a few minutes;" and so re- 
tired. On which Lydon had nothing for it but to light 
another dgar, and lying down on his back with his hat 
over his eyes, oompose himself to Inattention. 

£uphranor, who had been musing during this little epi- 
sodě, now said, 

"You, however, Doctor, who háve passed the Rubicon, 
wiU hardly conf ess the trad; you háve lef t behind you 
better than that you are entering upon?" 
'Of course not," I answered. 

'And yet," said he, "'in the passage you háve read, you 
see he compares the Youth of Man to the Heroie age of 
a Nation." 

"Whidi, however, may not be its Best age," answered 
I. ''Lydon and I may not agree that Argonautic expedi- 
tions, Trojan or Holý wars, mark the best epodis of a 
People, whatever you Heroie gentlemen think." 

"Well, but if what Digby says be trne, that 'tis this 
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Spirit keeps Men and Nations most convers-jant wiťh (is) 
what is Beautif ul and Sublime ín ťhe Moral and Intellec- 
tual world — ^And heie is Bacon declaring ťhat Youth ex- 
oels in THE Mo&AL, and Age in ťhe poor PoUtic only*' — 

^'Old Age, he might mean," I suggested smiling — ''oř 
such a Politic of Moral as Jeremy Benťham's." 

Euphranor however repudiated all such base Moral as 
this, and would háve nothing whatever to do wiťh Jeremy 
Bentham. ''And what mighty Virtues Aristotle attrib- 
útes to Youth I" said he. 

And mighty Faults too, for that matter," I retumed. 
Does he not call it rash, ambitious, overbearing, — ^inso- 
lent even? — ^faults that we who háve entered the World 
háve leamed to amend?" 

"Well then/' said Euphranor, "ťhe sooner these Eton 
boys get there the better, after all." 

"But then, on the other hand," said I, "how much they 
owe to being out of it; for you see Aristotle says they 
are Innocent f rom not having beheld much Wickedness, 
Hopeful from not having been disappointed, Trustful 
f rom not having been deceived, Liof ty of soul and despis- 
ing Riches from nevěr having been brought low ; and so 
forth. Your f riend Plato, if I remember, will not allow 
even ťhose who are destined to be Judges in his Republic 
to make acquaintance with Crime till near Middle life, 
for f ear they should harden into a distrust of human ná- 
tuře, and dry up those Generous AfTections and Hope- 
ful Energies of which Aristotle's Catalogue is almost 
made up." 
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"^Ahl" said Euphranor, ''and Baoon somewhere else ob- 
serves, I think, that ' Youth doth projQt in the AfTections, 
and Age in the Reason.' " 
(19) "Age then has the best of it, aooording to Baoon, in the 
Reason as well as the Politic, whatever they may be; and 
Youth in the Affections and the Mond, whatever theyJ*' 

''No very high qualities, I doubt/' said he, smiling, "if 
uneonnected — I don't care for your Politic — ^but, with 
Reason, — ^The Moral of Dogs and Horses, Plato would 
call them." 

"Let me see," said I, taking up the book again, and 
running my eye over the passage — "yes, — *Ardent of 
demcj — ^Traclahle^ — some of them at least — ^With- 
out comprehending mucV — *Ambitunis^ — ^Despisers of 
Riches* — except the f amous Dog and Shadow, — ^but that 
is a Fable — *Warm friends and hearty Compardoné' — 
really very charaeteristic of the better breed of Dogs and 
Horses. Andwhynot? The Horše, you know, has given 
his very name to Chivalry, because of his association in 
the Heroie Enterprises of Men, — ^The most Hidalgo 
Brute of oU,' Calderon calls him. And as for Dogs — 
Lord B3nPon says he nevěr had but one Friend — 'and — * *' 

"There he Uesr eried Euphranor, snorting. "Lord 
Byronl — But there are other Affections — ^^ 

"Wife and children?" said I, as he paused. "Birds, 
you know, háve both ; and your Ejiights are supposed as 
yet to know nothing of either," 

"I hope you like it, Euphranor,'' said Lydon frcHn 
under his hat. 
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''PshawI Doctor," Euphranor called out rather impa- 
tíently — ^"'Religious Affections, for instance, which all 
Children feel, and Dogs and Horses nevěr." 

''My dear Euphranor,'' said I, more seríously, ''isjnot (90) 
aU Affectíon, quoad Affectíon, unreasonable? If you 
speak of the Objed of Affection, that is another ťhing. 
Men only (as we suppose) comprehend the Idea of God; 
— ^And, by the way, does not Baoon say that Man looks 
up to Grod, as a Dog to his Master?" 

"But meaning that Man looks up with a Reasonable 
Affection, as Dog to Man with tmreasonable." 

"Well," said I, "when tum'd of Fořty perhaps"— 
(humphl)^ — 

''No, no," urged Euphranor. "To be able to look up 
to a God at all, is Reason; and so of Truth, and Justice, 
and other abstract Ideas, which are Intuitive in Children ; 
remembered. Plato says, f rom some previous existence, 
and included by Bacon, I háve no doubt, in what he calls 
the Mord of Youth." 

"And Wordsworth too," added I, "does not he aflfirm 
this Intuition is the more active the Younger we are, as 
being nearer to God, who is our home?" 

Euphranor assented, and I said, "But, Euphranor, if 
this Intuition be ReasaUf we overrule Baoon and Aris- 
totle, and dedde that not Age excels in it, but Child- 
hood." 

"Unless," said he, "oonsidering the Intuitive to be 
drawn out by the Dialecticy as music f rom an instrument, 
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into tfae fuU harmony of complete REASON, as we see 
doně in Plato^s Dialogues with tfae Young." 

"Hear tfaese Metapfaysidaiis, Lycicml" said I, ^^Rea- 
son drawn out by Reason into REASONT 

Lydon only answered with one long-drawn sigh of 
smoke, that went tfae way of most Metapfaysics. 

"'Or/' said Euphranor, laughing, ""suppose I change 
tfae Terms, and put all into some — Colerídgean f ormula, 
(21) I such as — ^The InttUtion+ the Understanding » the whole 
Reason.* " 

We botfa laughed at this grand Proposition, which Eu- 
phranor gave out in a mock-heroic way. And tfaen I said, 
"This poor Reason has run the gauntlet of definition 
harder than any word in the language, I believe. Some 
make it an Instinct; some a prooess of that Instinct, oon- 
f ounding Reason with Reasontn^, periiaps. Milton says 
it is nothing but Choice. And, by the way, (what faas 
eseaped us before, Euphranor,) Aristotle, or his Trans- 
lator, seems to identify it with Bacon's PoUHc. — ^*Con- 
oemed with Expediency,* he defines it Jeremy Ben- 
tham, after aUl" 

"'Aristotle had rather a leaning that way/' Euphranor 
said — "so unlike his glorious Master." 

"Well," I said, "I, for one, do not pretend to dedde 
among such great authorities, all calling names. I stiek 
to the common phraseology of the country, and when I 
want to name the Supreme f aeulty of human Judgment, 
whensoever and howsoever begun and eompleted, give 
the Idol its old name of REASON, and so leave it. As 
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for that Intuitíve Moral-materíal which you say is innate 
witfa US, I should think your f ríend Plato would agree 
it should háve fuU room to develop in; that ťhe Instru- 
ment, as you call it, should be well seasoned and strung 
bef oře played on by that samé soeptícal agent you told 
US of , tfae dialeetíc Understanding." 

'"Only to be touched by so delicate a finger as his own 
Socrates," answered Euphranor, smiling. 

''And even he was aocused of doing it imskilfuUy, was 
he not? of tuming the harmonious Instincts ofjYouťh (92) 
into disoord, and making Sophists of the Etonians of 
Athens?'' 

'A great calumny," Euphranor dedared. 
'Well, at any rate he would not let tfais predous In- 
tuition be tampered, or tamper, with the Finger of 
Worldly or Parliamentary Policy; though, by the bye, 
I doubt he was aocused of some corruption of that kind 
also." 

''Aristophanes and Anytus were both of a piece," per- 
sisted Euphranor. 

''And as to those blinder Affections of Aristotle's 
Touth, Plato may say what he likes, but he would háve 
been especially sorry could his Horses, Dogs, Servants, 
or Sons, háve been argued out of them, even by his own 
Dialogues." 

"And whyr 

"Because he probably wanted them to follow and do 
what he thought good for ťhem, wheťher they understood 
it dialectically or not, as you will agree with me we want 
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our Dogs and Children to do, and as ťhose Children of 
old, your Knights, díd." 

''And which tfaey would not tfae less do for Under- 
standing, surely." 

"Perhapš not, if witfa a very great Cerebellum at the 
back of all that Forehead ; else you know my old 'Native 
hue of Resolution/ &c/' said I, smiling. ''And by some 
of the more irreverent wríters on Hmnanity, Reason itself 
is said to be the weakest goveming part about us — ^a 
sign-post, somebody says, which points the way, but by 
no means urges us along it. But if it be not even Rea- 
(8S) son, but only such a Will o' tfae Wisp|as most Men, and 
more Boys, nústake for her, pointing several, and wrong, 
ways? Whereas, once shown tfae Right road, these Blind 
Affections actually push on along it, being nearest allied 
in Growth and Energy to our Animal Affections, which 
are said to be tfae strongest goveming part about us.'' 

"To which, however, you are not going to reduce Chiv- 
alry, I hope," said Euphranor. 

"Well," said I, "You and Plato must consider together, 
whether great part of the Dog's, Horse's, and Kni^ťs 
odialectic affections we spoke of does not indeed re- 
sult f rom good Bodily condition in Dogs, Horses, and 
Enights." 

He looked incredulous. 

"As, for instance, what we are always talking of as 
Animal SpiritSf Animal Courage^ Sangvine Temper , and 
so forth — ^all which, by the way, Aristotle says inflame 
Youth not at all like Reasonable people, but ^Uke per- 
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SOUŠ drunk with wine^ — a kind of moral in which Youtfa 
proverbially surpasses Age, partly in virtue of its better 
Animal oondition." 

He looked reproadif uUy. 

"Why, you know," said I, laughing, "your starved 
Horše won't run, and your starved Soldier — toíH." 

"Chivalry an essenoe of Beef-steaksl" ejaculated he. 

''I hope you like it/' said Lydon, f rom under his hat 

But I went on laughing — ''No, no, not beef-steaks 
only, else your Alderman would be a Bayard — ^He must 
be well exercised as well as fed; at Crícket with those 
Eton lads, or Boating with you, in order to oonvert the 
Beef -steak and Turtle into pure Blood, Muscle, Sinew, 
and Pluck:* 

Brute strength, however, Euphranor woiild háve it, (on (W 
PUto's authority again, I believe, for Plato was his 
Oracle, ) brutalized the Soul. He must admit, however, 
that Telamon, and Idas, and (Enides, and ťhose otfaer 
youthf ul Knights we had read of , wanted a good stock of 
it to work that very heavy Craft, the Argo; as did also 
King Arthur's Knights in grappling with Giants and 
Dragons; and even those of our own time, ''the Modem 
Grentlemen," if they were to lead to Conquest any more 
f ordble Host than a Tailor's. And I asked him whether, 
apart f rom any influenoe such Exerdses, or the Animal 
condition they helped to bring about, might háve upon 
the Soul, Digby did not consider Bodily Strength per sd 
and the Riding, Swinuning, Rowing, and so forth, which 
advanoed it, and f rom whose equal Development of the 
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Body a Gentleman might be known, as very necessary 
Accomplishments of his English Knighthood? 

^'No doubt," Euphranor said; and tfaen, recurring to 
what I had bef ore hinted at, remembered some observa- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott, (another Hero of his,) that 
Strong men are usually good-humoured, Scott himself , 
as Euphranor remarked, being so good an instance. 
There was also Bacon's testímony as to Fretf ulness being 
chiefly observable in Weakness, Old age, Childhood, and 
Sickness, and several otfaer Autfaorities quoted in the samé 
direction. ^'So that, on the whole," said I, tapping on 
the top of Lyeion's hat, "what with the keeping out of 
Knavery till one knows how to join in it properly; and 
avoiding Bad air in more senses than one; and cultivat- 
ing Good Affections, and Good Health, and periiaps 
(25) (Euphranor says) Good Humour, and | periiaps also 
some other Good things we cannot now think of — 
Lamb's f riend might háve been right after all in la- 
menting the departure of the Eton lads from the 
Fields of their Touth for a premature Manhood in St 
Stephen^s," 

"'EspedaUy/' said Euphranor, ""as I assure you, what- 
ever Aristophanes or Anytus may say, Plato will not 
háve a man meddle with the Laws till he is past Thirty." 

"Well," said Lydon, "let your Andents — or Modems 
— say as they like, the law of England settles it other- 



wise. 



cc 



'You mean," said I, "in fixing on Twenty-one as the 
age of — ^Diseretion?" 
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He nodded ; and I said — **Discretion enough to pocket 
Rents, marry, make your WiU, and so on." 

"'Yes, and sit in Parliament," said he. 

I was obliged to admit ťhis — "'There is no denying it — 
only perhaps not to advise, but oourageously to second, 
and carry out into vote, what some Nestor Russell or 
Ulysses Peel proposes — as ťhe Knights of Greece and 
England obeyed tfae highest wisdom of Law oř Church in 
tfaeir days." 

""Nay, nay," interposed Euphranor, '^and to advise too, 
in order ťhat the (Tenerous oounsel, ťhe veavtxbv f póvYjiia, 
of Youth, may vivif y and ennoble the cold Politic of 
Age. As in tfae passage we read f rom Digby, Amyntas, 
the Man of Policy, was wrong, and his son Alexander 
right" 

But oddly enough, as I remembeťd the story in He- 
rodotus, by a device which smack'd more of Policy than 
(generosity. '"But in tfae other čase, Argus, Ijsuppose, (W 
was not so wrong in restraining the impetuosity of his 
Youthful Crew, who, — ^ís it not credibly thought? — ^would 
háve fail*d, but for Medea's unexpected Magical as- 
sistanoe?'' 

Euphranor was not dear about ťhis. 

"He was — ^Argus I mean — *tfae Nestor of tfae Party/ 
says Digby. Brave old Nestor, who thou^ more than 
two (^enerations old, Agamemnon, I think, declares that 
Troy walls would soon be down had he Ten such Gen- 
eralsl So Good-humoiu*ed and Conciliatory too, with a 
cheerful Garrulity about the gallant exploits of his 
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Youth — a really fine old Gentleman, whom one would I 
think háve hailed as 'Old Cockl' meeting him in the Gre- 
cian lineš 1 — ^Ah, Euphranorl If, by so fuU an Appren- 
tíeeship of Youtfa, one oould like him be so tfaorougfaly 
seasoned with its Spirit, that all ťhe Reason of Manhood, 
and Politic of Age, and Experienoe of tfae World, should 
senre not to freeze, but to direct, ťhe Genial Current of 
ťhe Soul, — ^Youth itself , a Perennial Spirit, independent 
of Time, so that 

£y'n while the yital Heart retreats bdow, 

Ey*n while the hoary head is lost in Snow, 

The Life is in the leaf , and still between 

The fits of f alling Snow appears the streaky Green — 

that Boy's Heart within the Man's nevěr ceasing to ťhrob 
and tremble, even to tfae remotest Age; nay, at the last 
breath of this Life giving it Elasticity to bound into an- 
oťher; — Then indeed your Senáte would need no other 
Touth ťhan its Elders to vivify ťheir Counsels, or could 
admit tfae Young without danger of oomipting tfaem by 
ignoble Policy." 
Wheťher Lydon would háve deigned any Comment, 
(27) |I know not; for just now his friend looked out again 
f rom ťhe Billiard-room window, and called out to him, 
'"tfae Coast was clear." On which Lydon getting up, and 
muttering something about its being a pity we did not go 
back to Sdíool for Trap-ball, and I retorting we could 
carry it f orward into Life with us, he carelessly nodded 
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to U8 both, and witfa on "Au Bevoir'' went witfa his Cigár 
into tfae House. 

During ihis, Euphranor and I botfa applied to our 
Glasses; and, after a little pause, he began to rally me 
upon my ignominious subjection of tfae Soul to tfae Car- 
cass — ^a Tfaeory, fae said, I was far too of ten faarping upon. 
I laugfaed and said, we Doctors were of old inf amous for 
such doctrine — ^we spoke up for our Craf t, not choosing 
Plato and tfae Soul-doctors to carry off all tfae fees; we 
only wanting to divide tfae spoil, however, just as Nature 
was supposed to háve divided it, and quite as ready to 
grant that Soul acted on Carcass as Carcass on SouL He 
remembeťd Steme's Jerkin and Jerkin's lining? 

''O base metaphorl" críed £upfaranor,'*just like Steme, 
wfaom I wonder you don't hatě as I do, — Soul and Body 
all of one textuře!" 

"No, no," said I, laugfaing; "'Jerkin, you know, may 
be lined witfa otfaer and finer materiál tfaan faimself •" 

''Witfa coarser too," replied Eupfaranor, "as I believe 
Steme's own Jerkin was, for bis Body was a very deli- 
cate one, and fais Soul one of ťhe grossest tfae World faas 
been oontaminated witfa." 

I tfaen asked faim wfaat fae faad to say to tfae old f avouríte 
of tfae Body being a House, and ťhe Soul its Tenant — 
'tfae Body's Guesť— Would tfaat do for faim? 

"Well" — he nodded: and I said, that if inclined to (88) 
argue, one might say tfae Tenant, whetfaer Prince or Peas- 
ant, must be affected aeoording as his Lodging is whole- 
some or not; tfarive in it if compact, roomy, and sweet; 
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blit catch all kind of Fever, and Ague, if dose, f oul, and 
dílapidated. More espedally, if he were not only a Ten- 
ant, but a Prisoner, as was tfae Soul in this Body; unless 
indeed, as some tfaougfat, she got abroad througfa tfae key- 
hole at ni^t, when it was fast locked in sleep; making 
ratfaer an odd use of her liberty in Dreams. — 

But here Euphranor called out again that tfae Lodger 
I spoke of , whether Peasant or Prince, wm^ in some sort, 
of the very samé matter composed as his lodging; — ^a 
Clay-built Body in a Clay-built shed, — ^as bad a Meta- 
phor, after all, as Jerkin and lining. "'Besides/' he went 
on eagerly, ""is it not well known that persons at tfae last 
extremity of Illness, of Old age, — on tfae very verge of 
Deatfa, — shine out brighter than ever in Piety, Wisdom, 
and Love." And he went on to repeat those old lineš ; 

'The Soul's dark Cottage, batter'd and decayM, 
Lets in new Light through chinks that Time has made ; 
Stronger by Weakness wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their Etemal home." 

"HaUool" I called out, "got back to the Clay CotUge 
again r 

"Only to escape f rom it, or prove," said he, *Tiow its 
Inmate thrives upon its very Ruin and decay. What in- 
stances we háve of the greatest Minds dwelling in tfae 
craziest and puniest Bodiesl Look at Pascal now" — 

"WeU?" 
(89) "Whose Intellect— and Piety"— 

" — ^Made him, I háve read, dismiss his Family from 
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his deatfa Bed, lest tfaeir Liove should divert his own f rom 
God. A strange twist of the Lining, surely, whether 
f rom within or witfaout But the prof oundest Problems, 
wittiest Epigrams, or most Píous Sermons, are no fur- 
ther samples of the Man — Locke's 'Whole, Somid, 
Romidabout Man' — Heart as well as Head — Affections, 
Energíes, Courage, Will, and Temper — ^than that f amous 
Brick was of the whole House." 

''Oh, to be sure/' said Euphranor, laugfaing, "'I forgot, 
— one must, aeoording to you, be Haif Horše to be Whole 
Man/' And, after a little silence on both sides, I smil- 
inginmytum,said; 

""Like some objects that will foroe themselves on one'8 
eyes in a landscape for ever so long, this conf omided Clay 
Cottage wiU not be got out of sight. The Poets are fond 
of it. It now oecurs to me in that inverse relation with 
its Lodger, as mig^t háve been Pascal's čase, for what 
I know. You remember that restless Soul, 

'That o'er-inf ormed its tenement of clay, 
Fretting the puny Body to decay?* " 



*'Well/' said Euphranor, ''and so flies back to her 
proper home/' 

''A great escape, doubtless/' I said. "But if it has 
pleased God to lease her this samé Clay Cottage for some 
Three-score Years (which she may well spáre from Éter- 
nity) to work out her own and otfaer^s probation? Else 
she could doubtless break a window, and so fly out any 
day-with the dianoe of f aring wo«e. however." 
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(90) ''Well, perhaps," said he. 

''And then if your crazy Cottage woa^t fall of itself 
to pieoes at onoe, but, af ter the manner of creaking Gates 
and Cottages, go creaking on, calling on the Tenant too 
(which is doubly hard) for all Repaírs; and this when 
he wants to be about oťher more important Business? 
To think how much time a Divine Soul has to waste over 
some little bit of Cheese, periiaps, that, owing to Bad 
Drainage, will stíck in the Stomacfa of the most Univer- 
sal Philanthropistl" 

Euphranor lau^ed. ''What oould be doně for her?" 
And I answered, ''Perhaps nothing better than, acoord- 
ing to that old Prescription, the Ph3rsician's Curse, that 
'Prevention is better than Cure/ build up for her, f rom 
the very Ground, a spadous, airy, and wholescxne Tene- 
ment, (beooming so Divine a Tenant,) of so strong foun- 
dation and masonry as to resist the wear and Tear of 
Elements without, and herself withín. '' Yes ; and a hand- 
samé house withal — ^unless indeed you think the handsome 
Soul wiU f ashion that about herself f rom within — ^like a 
sheU." 

"Ah," said Euphranor, ''the most beautiful of all hu- 
man Souls, as I think, oould scaree accomplish that" 

"Socrates?" said I. "No; but did not he profess that 
his Soul was naturally an ugly Soul to begin with? So, 
by the time he had beautified her within it was too latě 
to re-f ront her Outside, which had case-hardened, I sup- 
pose. Or periiaps he was not Dandy enou^ to care 
about the outward cut of his Jerkin, so long as the Stuff 
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was good within. Well; he proved what his Soul was 
made of , not only by his Talk in ťhe City, but his Deeds 
in tfae Field; by | his Deatfa as well as by his Life. But, (si) 
to be sure, a Man oomes down at onoe victoriously upon 
US, and without Deed or Dialectic, finds a royal road to 
all hearts — (exoept, as was said, of the Blind) — cloth'd 
with ťhe beauty of the Divine Image in which Man was 
originally made." 

"Aye," said Euphranor, "but where refer to the Origi- 
nál for that?" 

"Why, where, but in the Greek Statues, of ťheir Gods, 
if you please, but made in the Image of Men f urťhest re* 
moved f rom the Beast, and instinctively aocepted by all 
Nations similarly organized as the Type in which the 
Deity reflected himself . And Montaigne, who is my 
Plato you know, partly because he tells me nearly all I 
now read of youf^» — he somewhere quotes Aristotle say- 
ing, that we all of us owe a sort of Worship to the Beau- 
tif ul, as to the Gods themselves, whose Images they re- 
semble. And did not your Socrates thus worship Ald- 
biades, as well for his outward as for his inward Divin- 
ity? Who, by the way, might almost háve set for the 
Originál from which Aristotle drew this Portrait of 
Youth that we háve been discussing, with all its splendid 
Virtues and Def ects." 

"Ah," said Euphranor, "you should háve heard what 
Skythrops said on that score in my Booms, acddentally 
opening the Book on the very passage we háve been 
leading.'* 
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"WeU, what did he say?" 

"Oh, you can fancy — ^that Youth, so far from *draw- 
ing douds of Glory from God who is its Home,' draws 
clouds of Sulphur from — his home. He ran over Aris- 
(88) toťle's Inventory as you call it; the old talk, he said,|of 
Honour, Glory, and so on — ^Pagan virtues — ^very well 
for a Pagan to reoord and a Papist to quote; but he won- 
dered I oould keep such a book in my rooms. And he 
specíally oommented on the 6Pptc» which as you observed, 
waits on the very Virtues Arístotle admíres." 

'"WeU," sald I, ""dead wood doubtless makes best 
posts, and that is what Skyťhrops wants. He, you see, 
would nip the Flower of Youth as if it were Flower of 
Brimstone: then Lycion would stifle it in St Stephen's; 
and how many now-a-days ruin by f ordng it to blow be- 
fóre its timel Really, the Youth which Lycion ssljs we 
all inherit, and you say has only to be sublimed by Cricket 
into a Chivalry which no Class of Men can afford to do 
without, seems to me in a had way just now." 

'"Our friend Charles Lamb says the diildren of the 
Poor nevěr can be Young," said Euphranor. 

"What/' said I, "the Poor of the Plough, Yorkshire, 
or other? Whose Service, Sir Edward Coke says, is 
aptly placed against Knighťs Service, 'for that the 
Ploughman maketh the best Soldier?' " 

"Aristotle's ^éXttatoc ^(loc too," added Euphranor. 

*Sóla relmquenies Puerii Kceredia Rattratf 
Jugera paucuj Domům luteam, ctdtumque Supremi 
Numinity et sancios mares^ siudiumque Laborii* 
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"A Clay Cottage for the Clay Cottage of the Soul to 
dwell, and, it appears, best dwell, in," said I, laughing. 
"But Lamb was judging of tfae only Poor he saw — ^in 
Lfondon and great Cities — ^where, by the way, they now 
found Sdíools and Universities for the Rich." 

"No reflection on my own old Westminster, 1 1 hope," (S8) 
said Euphranor, "nor I think against our other great old 
schools." 

"Which yet," I said, "were aceused of somewhat sacrí- 
ficing the Living Man to tfae Dead languages, and of 
somewhat negligent Moral Disciplině. However, the 
Rich are, we know, at least as hard to be saved as the 
Poor. Look at Lads lolling all day in Easy Chairs, 
stewing at Operas and in Feather-beds at Night, consmn- 
ing and consumed by those Etemal Cigars which help to 
paralyze you all before Fiftyl So as I nevěr can get a 
čase of strenuous old (rOut now to deal with, for which I 
really háve a Talent. Why, is not washy Claret almost 
superseding this Good Stuff ," tapping my Glass, "which, 
witfa good old Port, ušed to be the Liquor of my CoUege 
Daysr 

"Not with me and mine, I assure you," said Euphra- 
nor laughing, "tfaough perhaps not so much f rom Liove 
of Heroism as want of Pence. Well, ^Medio tutíssimus.* 
What if we Middle Classes háve the best start af ter all ?" 

"Four cried I, "ÍTe/ Why, think how Jack and Tom 
are crammed, f rom their very Cradles, to work themselves 
into some Silk Gown or other, and become fine Gentle- 
men Themselves, and support innumerable poor Rela- 
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tions 1 A stout old Lady of the Old Sdíool, yvbose Grand- 
son was put into my hands, having lost his Senses ín 
gainmg a Medal, told me the otfaer day, 'She thought, 
Doctor, the World grew Wiser and Weaker every day.' 
No; I think the Ploughboy has the best of it in these days 
af ter all — Oh Fortwnati Nimiuml — ^His Knightly Child- 
hood produced into extréme Old Age by Ignorance — of 
the World at least, into which he is nevěr called to enter 
(9á) at all;|stiU less into Parliament; leaming Patience at 
Crow-keeping — Strength at the Plough — ^Temperance 
of Neoessity — ^Hardihood by constant communion with 
rou^ Mother Nature, on whose Boscmi he is almost 
cradled, and» from his very Birth, rolls, and roars, and 
grows as strong and happy, and, I think, as good — ^" 

'"As hearing Skythrops telí of his predestined Deprav- 
ity in a stived-up room/' guessed Euphranor. 

'"Skythrops is not aware," rejoined I, "that it is such 
mif ettered Animal Activity most completely lays the very 
Devil of Misehief he then complains of — as a f ew years 
afterward of a Worse." 

''Ah, I remember/' said Euphranor, ""how you ušed to 
rouše US children to Rebellion when a Maiden Aunt ran 
out to wam us in, or reduce us to order." 

"Or for fear your dresses should be dirtied; for we 
of your middle Class must always look Bespectable you 
know. Then Noise and Shouting, without which Chil- 
dren can't play or work their Lungs, if out-doors, is Vul- 
gar^ and in-doors, disturbs the serious and nervous Elders 
within. Then what shrieking from the window if a litUe 
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Dew lay on the Grass, or Summer Cloud overcame the 
Sky, to prevent you enjoying what Richter calls the most 
wholesome and luxurious of all Baths — a Thunder- 
ahower." 

''I suppose you would háve a Chďďs Shoes made with 
holes in them on purpose to let in water, as Locke reoom- 
mends," said Euphranor, laughing. 

''I wouldn't keep him within for having no whole 
Shoes, or whole Clothes — or antf — only the Police would 
interfere." 

''But the Child catches oold/' 

''Put him to bed and dose him/' 

"But he dies-" (86) 

"Then, as a sensible woman said, 'is provided for/ 
Your own Plato, I think, says it is best the delicate ahould 
die at once ; and the Spartans killed them/* 

''Come, oome, Doctor/' said Euphranor. ''However, 
we will suppose he survives, — ^what else?" 

"My Plough-boy? Oh yes — ^where did I leave him? 
In the Mud — or, as Poets might say, on Nature*s fra- 
grant Bosom, shaded by her Leaf y Tresses, under her 
Heaven-blue Eyes; leaming at least her Grammar in 
many Modes and Tenses — ^in free Communion with 
Flowers, Woods, Streams, and Stars — ^with whom, by the 
by, beginning Acquaintance in Love, he has sometímes 
out-stript the Book-Student in Leaming/' 

Pray don't forget Dog and Hog,*' said Euphranor, 
whose Heroic virtues we are all to share you know. 
And, above all. Boxer, the Cart-horse/' 
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^Who — if well fed — Mmetimes rereak a vory inoon- 
▼enieiit innate CfaiFalry," said I, **wben be wonld cany 
kis Argo after ilie Hounds, iidieii tliey and tiieir Mqsíc 
break tísroa^ íbe šate XoFember Covert." 

^And it 18 wooderfol,'' Eaphianor obsenred, '^idiat 
forbeanmoe ifae Dobkr «imi^lg sbow whfa Cbfldrai; how 
gieat Dogs suffer tbemselTes to be pulled about by tfaem; 
and bow Horaes wOl caury Bqys witfa a kmd of proud 
docílityy wbo would kkk and phinge under a grown-up 
Ríder. Perfaaps tínej like Cbfldreii's soft vcHoes and ligfat 
weights; for wfaicb rery leason, I bare beaid, tfaey are 
more manageable by WcHiien tban by Men." 

'TeSy*' said I, 'liesíde a seiise of Huinour, peibaps^ at 
being bestríd by Uitbins; ay, and reál Cienerosity too, 
tfaat wíU not také advantage of weakness." 
(9$) ^'Bot oome, Doctor," said !Euphnnor, *'your Plou^- 
boy even must not be for ever in tbe Mud — nor bis AfPec- 
tions go idbolly to tbe Dogs." 

'^ Well, be bas a motber like tbe rest of us,'* said I, ''f nxn 
idiose Bosom — unlike many of us — be draws tbe Milk 
of Life and Love; wfaose very £yes, it was well said, 
beam tbe Idea of tbe Unseen Parent, if Ibat be idiat you 
are driving at, into bis Soul — better again tban Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss Comelia Skythrops.** 

"Or any dirill Teadier from one of tbeir Model 
Sdíools," said Euphranor. 

'"Then," said I, ''think what an £lement of Religion 
tbe Clown has in his Ghosts, Witdies, Hobgoblins, Jack- 
o-lantems — " 
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"Doctorl Doctorl" 

''And Fairies! who still drop testers in the ahoes of the 
diligent. It has nevěr been merry in England, says some 
old Writer, since They lef t dancing on the Green-sward." 

"Well, better perhaps a Child believe, than he able to 
disprove, them." 

''Ohi I'd make a Ghost of him who tríedl Set him- 
šelf up above Doctor Johnson indeedl — Sweep a Chilďs 
Mind clear of all this, and see if its dry Flaees don't get 
occupied with Devils seven times more tiresome at least. 
The Lord deliver me f rom a Child who can explain the 
Theory of the Pump I Why, does not pmming Plato call 
WoNDEB, Thaumas, the Father of Philosophy herself, 
in the person of Ibis, Ambassador from the Grods to Men? 
So we quote about the Beginning of Wisdom — " 

"Come, Doctor, 'Fear^—of something very different 
from Ghost and Goblin/' 

"Well, well," said I, laughing, "but at any rate you (vt) 
must allow your Children ťheir Fairies, Giants, Giant- 
killers, and Dragons, if not their Ghosts, if you expect 
Lycion to allow you King Arthur with his; Symbols, you 
say, of the Truth, if not the Truth itself ; and sung even 
to my Plough-baby from old Border Ballad and Chap- 
book/* 

"Part of what Plato may call the Music of Educatíoth 
I suppose," said Euphranor, smiling. 

"All, too, (here We háve perhaps the advantage over 
my poor Clown,) illustrated with Pictures, (which are 
indeed part of the Music,) as also of the Grood Horše, 
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and the Gieat Dog — {*Quorum Exempla nisi moveanU 
nihU wnquam movehitf) to be followed in due oourse by 
tfae Lion-hearted Heroes of what we call History; your 
Bidiards, Hanyš, Elizabeths, Marlboroughs, Nelsons, — 
nay, your very Caesars, Alexanders — ^nay, even your 
Homeríc Heroes, who háve f ound their way into the le- 
gendary Broad-sheet along with Jack and his Bean- 
stalk-" 

*'AI1 of whom we shall one day read, as well as hear, 
of/' said Euphranor laughing; ""for even your Plough- 
boy wouIdn't care to be lef t behind his f ríend the Leamed 
Pig at the Country Show in the knowledge of his 
Lietters." 

""Well, I don't know what to say to that. Does not 
your Plato somewhere deelare against any but Oral In- 
struction? I think he does. And if frightened at MS., 
what would he say to Print? However, if your Boy 
must leam his Alphabet, he may do so in the most Mu- 
sical manner of all. Don't you know?" 

^To Master John, the Chamber-maid 
A Hom-book gives of Ginger-bread ; 
And, that the Child may leam the better, 
Afi he can name he eats the Letter.*' 

I only wish my poor Clown had such f acilities — ^f or any- 
thing but LfCaming. However, také you care to give 
your Boy very little of his Alphabet daily, Ginger-bread 
or other; and that again not in Skythrops' stived-up 
room, which will go far to tum the stomach. It seems a 
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Tniism till you come to apply it — ^Never tax a Chilďj 
stomach — ^beyond its strength. As in our way of life (not 
in the Cottage, where the Child finds his own Legs) 
Mother and Nurse are as apt to make their Child walk 
bef ore he can stand, as Skythrops to forbid the f ree play 
of his limbs when he should be doing little else than use 
them." 

"'Ah/' said Euphranor, ''and besíde being put to leam 
what one couid not understand, how of ten wrongly taxed 
with Obstinacy for blundering what one was thought to 
háve understood an hour or two bef ore I" 

''Perhaps a Fall in the Barometer being to blame/' said 
I. "Yes, so we misinterpret the far finer Barometer of 
the Chilďs mind, whose variations might yet be read by 
the wiser £ye in the Chilďs face. If good with Men, 
how much better with Children, Bich or Poor, to lean 
to Indulgence rather than Severity. And still truer with 
regard to Morals than Intellect. You at least get at 
Truth, if ugly Truth, by letting a child display his char- 
acter without f ear ; and evil humours that determine out- 
wardly, are far more Ukely to disperse than when re- 
pressed to rankle within. And, any how, the ugliest 
Truth is better than the handsomest Falsehood." 

''But if ," said Euphranor, ''our Hero really, and with 
maUce prepense rebel against such harmonious Music as 
we háve provided for him?'* 

" *The Birch Tree stiU grows in the depth of thy\val- (w) 
leysy " said I, "and doubtless foUowed Orpheus with the 
rest Then there is the Cane — ^an Exotic Luxury. My 
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Floughman's Fist and home-bred Oak-stick supply all 
tfae Medidne needed for his Ginger-bread." 

"Somewhat too much for the Disease, I doubt," said 
Euphranor, ^ judging f rom what I háve seen of their Dis- 
ciplině. Come, Doctor, Rod and Stick are ahnost gone 
out of dáte/* 

"Going/' said I, '"and, as of so many otfaer branches 
of Education, the less of them the better. I may not go 
tfae whole old-f ashioned length of ^ Spore the Rod, Spoil 
the ChUdj but I must say I am for an occasional dose; 
rare and rememberable ; a last resort of just Authoríty 
over Child, as over Dog and Horše, like whom he is not to 
reason, but to obey, when Obedienoe is manif estly in his 
power." 

'"My Mother," said Euphranor musing, 'Vho I sup- 
pose nevěr struck one of us in her lif e, though we were 
no better than the rest — I remember her observing to a 
neighbour one day, that so far as she saw, Children gen- 
erally grew up with just oontrary likings and ways of 
thinking from their Farents." 

" Yes," said I ; "you know how one Generation is known 
to swerve away to the opposite extréme from its Prede- 
cessor, — ^Fious to Infidel — ^Poetical to Practical, and so 
on. — ^And our Children are our next Generation. Your 
Great Men, I believe, generally leave no Posterity at all, 
or tum out something quite other than themselves; which 
touches at some other law of Nature. As for us oonmion 
folks, we generally bring the reaction on ourselves, by 
dragging, or over-coaxing, the Horše to the water we our- 
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selves like to drink of • Your mother, I dare say — ^as 
good and wise a Woman as ever|I knew — ^knew better (40) 
than this; she might insist, for instance, on your attend- 
ing Family Prayer — ^a short one — ^twice a day, and Sun- 
day Church once a week, but not tease your Conseience 
as to whether you really f elt yourself a miserable sinner, 
loved the Missions — ^though by your High-Church — ** 

"Not she! oh, nevěr, nevěr 1" eried Euphranor, "and 
we now catdi ourselves constantly saying how right she 
was in the f ew things we ever thought her mistaken about. 
God bless her!" 

He took a long puIl at his glass, and was silent some 
little while — she had díed a f ew years ago. — ^And then he 
said — "Well, oome Doctor, How far háve we brought 
your Hero? Out of the Women's Apartments where the 
old Persian wouid háve him kept for the first Seven years 
of Life? and where he was, one might hope, pretty safe 
fromtheStickr 

"Yes, that^'* I said, "might advantageously be carried 
over to the account of the next Seven years. But, in the 
meanwhile, what had beoome of Lexilogus?" 

"Ah, what indeed?" But Euphranor thought nothing 
was to be doně but wait quietly for him, at least till our 
Tipple was out. And as I had insensibly carried Sir Lan- 
celot through his First Septenniad, I should e^en carry 
him on through his Second. Which, I answered, was not 
my Business at all in any Walk of Life ; that, as Plough- 
boy, he nevěr had any need of me, ahnost f rom his very 
Birth; and that even in the Higher Circles I had only to 
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oonsult with Mother and Nurse for tfaose first Seven 
Years when, as you telí us — ^f rom Xenophon, I beUeve — 
he was in the Women's Apartments ; and then only about 
his Jerkin, — ^nothing to do with its Lining then or after." 
(41) "Then," repUed Euphranor laughing, ""I must give 
him up to Skythrops, who is now coming up the Garden." 

"'In a white neek-clotfa, and with a f ace of determined 
Reprobationl Yes, he has often condoled with me here- 
tofore on the poor Chilďs backwardness and depravity: 
and now his hour is come." 

"Well, and you give him up?" 

'"Not I, but rather in the doorway fast oppose to him 
my portly personage — ^ťhin as he is he sUps no f urther in 
— ^he cannot melt me with his Vinegar, direct the Torrent 
on me as he may." 

''Come, oome," said Euphranor laughing at my mod- 
em prose, ''you shaU let him pass, and hear what he has 
got to say for himself ." 

"Věry well," said I, "into the parlour with him then, 
where the luncheon is happily spread, f rom which Sky- 
throps yery largely partakes, proposing, between f ull 
mouthf uls and glaring spectades, the scheme he has al- 
ready tried on several Victims; — ^some Twelve hours' 
a-day Indoor instruction, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
Modem Languages, GJeography, and generál Christian- 
ity, to perhaps Two hours' Reereation, — ^videlicet, an 
improving Walk with Skythrops himself and his deeay- 
ing pupils. To all which I listen def erentially as you ad- 
vise, not fretting the current with a single Objection; on 
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the oontrary, mixing it with a third glass of Sherry, 
which he duly imbibes with a protest against Wine bemg 
his hábit ; and then, proposing to show him a latě improve*- 
ment in the plaoe, I f airly escort him dottm the Garden 
again, and so out of the Fremises." 

"Hilloa, Doctor," eried Euphranor, "here we have|got (^) 
your Flough-boy out of his Mud into a House with 
Sherry and Premisesr 

"ThemorethePity;'saidL "*Twasyoudidit How- 
ever, there having got him, there keep him, if you please, 
so long as you keep Skythrops out." 

*'He and his Scheme do not suit you?" 

''No/' said I. ''There is Magnetism in these things. 
Boys cannot leam of one who has nothing of the Boy in 
him. As for his scheme it only wanted reversing;" and 
I told him of a Table I had lately seen made by a Ger- 
man Fhysiologist, who, proposing to begin serious appli- 
cation at Seven years old (and not a whit earher) with 
but One hour's in-door study, keeps adding on an Hour 
every Year, so as, by Fourteen years old, the Boy studies 
Eight hours of the Twenty-four, 

"Distinctions," Euphranor remarked, "which, ever so 
good, oould nevěr be made in Schools." 

That toere made, however, in one School," I replied, 
and that a German. Not only the hours of Exertion, 
whether hodily or mental, proportioned to the ages of the 
pupils, but even the hours of Sleep— no Lesson lasting 
longer than an Hour — ^and wholesome changes of Sub- 
ject. Master, and School-rooms, to refresh the Boy'8 
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mind. Only to glanoe at Nature's own out-o*-door Acad- 
emy, where, at any rate, so mudi of herself is to be 
leamed.'* 

"Ah," said Euphranor, "I remember envying those 
who had time and money to f ollow Sedgwick in his G^eo- 
logical Hunt across oountry — mounted on Hacks and 
Screws of all sorts and sizes." 

"Why, even your Greeks," I saíd, ""taught abstract 
Philosophy in the Forch, and waUdng abroad; thougfa, 
(48) to be sure, in a better climate than our's; and, as youlsay, 
how much better the Philosophy of Nátuře, which, since 
Baoon's time, has continued to grow and bear f ruit, while 
Metaphysie and Mond remain pretty much where they 
were 2000 years ago. Comel what say you now to Sir 
Lancelot beginning a Course of Anatomy with me?" — 
^My dear Doctorl— At Eightr 
'Oh, out of doors, of course — say, in the straw-yard — 
on a Dead Horše to begin with. As to witnessing any 
Pig in the Parish killed and cut up, of course all Boys 
with a Spark of healthy Destructiveness in them will 
flock to lhát of Themselves." 

''One need not wonder," said he, ''at the Brutes so 
many of them grow into." 

"You mean,'* said I, "the many Men of Feeling who 
tum away from the sight of Blood just when wanted to 

stop itr* 

"Come, come, Doctor, I would rather háve him into 
the Schcol-room at once — ^and now we háve made a Par- 
lour-boarder and got him well into English, he shall leam 
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that very Greek and Latin, which, say what you will, I 
know you venerate in your heart." 

'"Yes," said I, "for the grand Languages themselves, 
and for some dozen Master-works untranslatable ínto any 
other. Otherwise I am tempted to agree with the Boy in 
one of Crabbe's Storiea — I forget which — 

'Heay'ii8 ! if a language onoe be fairly dead, 
Tiet it be buried, not pr€8erv'd and read. 
*If any good these crabbéd books oontain, 
'Transhite them well, and let them so remain ; 
'To one huge vault convey the useless store, 
*Then lose the key, and nevěr find it more.' " 

"Well/' said Euphranor laugfaing, "But to get the | Boy (w 
into Latin and Greek, or into any other Language but 
his own, he must leam Grammar; — ^itself about as hard 
an Abstraction as may be. I am sure I now wonder at 
the j argon I had to leam and repeat when I was a Boy, 
and only now in happy hour light upon the Reason of the 
rules I then mechanically repeated/' 

"True," said I, "but you were then only expeeted, I 
hope, mechanically to use them ; by some f ormal termina- 
tions in us^ a, um^ do, das^ daU and such like, leaming 
to distinguish the different parts of Speech, and by other 
empirical Rules their oonnexion, or Syntax; till able to 
put the scattered words together, and so ford through a 
Sentence. And the Repetition by heart of tfaose rules 
fíxed them in yova mind, and was a fair exerdse of Mem- 
ory and Attention. I hatě your modem Philosophical 
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Grammars, which deaden the Boy's f aculties to the Jum^ 
while hammering at the why. 'Floreat Etonaí with her 
old Lily, and Propria qtuB maribus. Why, you mi^t as 
well keep a Boy starving tíll he had leamed the Theory 
of Digesbon. 

"Which you were for teaching him however, with your 
dead Horše/' said Euphranor laughing. "Well, oome, 
however he may faře with the dead Horše, I suppose he 
is ooming on aU this while with the Living.*' 

"No doubt," said I, "the Horše he was taken to look 
at, f eed, and be heid on, he now bestrides alone — ^a Pony 
at any rate — ^trots, gallops, gets a peep at the Hounds 
throwing off ; in due time a Run with them — fleshes his 
maiden courage at a Leap — '* 

"Ah," said Euphranor, "we poorer fellows, as I said, 
are cut out of this." 

"Well, there are the Ditdies and Bivers for you to f all 

(45) into, and be drowned in, whether Lieaping, Skat-|ing, 

Swimming, or Boating; nay, in this dear Old England 

of ours, the Sea herself ready to embrace and strangle 

the whole Youth of Britain in her arms." 

"Ah, there again," said Euphranor — ^"if Mamma was 
f rightened at her boy dabbling in the Dew, what will she 
say now he is brought home half drowned, or his Arm 
broken by a fall from his Pony?" 

"I must c(»isole her as before," said I — 



M 



<If he faU in, Good night! 
Send Danger from the East unto the West, 
So Honour cross it from the North to South.' 
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Better a Broken arm than the Fear of one/ says 
Richter; Better die well ever so Young, than grow up a 
Valetudinary and Foltroon. One can only grow Strong 
in Body and Soul by such exercises as carry Danger 
along with them; and Strong in Body and Soul our 
Knight must be; must he not?" 

"Nay, but," said Euphranor, "/ háve not yet agreed 
that the Soul's strength depends on the Body's; nor 
Mamma perhaps that the Body can only be made strong 
by dangerous Exercises." 

"Well — ^by Strong Exercises, however." 

"Perhaps." 

"And is not all Strong Exercise more or less Danger- 
ous? In Digging, Rolling» or even Running over. Mam- 
ma^s Garden, we may sprain, strain, and rupture» if we 
do not break, limbs. There is no end of finding dangers 
if you look for them. Men háve died of grape-stones 
sticking in the throat — are we nevěr to eat unpicked 
grapes again? And as for strength of Soul — Courage, 
for instance, — ^that includes so much beside — | How is this, (4$) 
if not bom in the Man, to be attained, and if innate, how 
masntained, but in the Demand for it; so repeated upon 
the yet plastic Mind of Youth as, if not an Instinct, to 
become a Hobit of the Soul, and act with the Foroe and 
promptitude of Instinct?" 

''Mamma may say, in good Example, great Object, 
Religious Prindple, and so on," said Euphranor. 

"And there may be found the long-concocted Deter- 
mination, that, af ter all the struggles of natural Fear, 
may nerve a man to be a Cranmer at last. But while it 
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succeeds in one, it f ails in a thousand. For here» as with 
WiLL and Decision also, oomes the andent difference 
between Resolving and Doing; whidi latter is what we 
want. Nay, you know, the hábit of Resolving without 
Acting (as we necessarily do in Books and in the Closet) 
is worse for us ťhan nevěr resolving at all, inasmuch 
as it graduaUy snaps the natural connexion between 
Thought and Deed, and the Man's last statě is worse than 
his first.'* 

"Ah," said Euphranor, "you stole that from the New- 
man I lent you, Doctor; how true and good it isl" 

"Věry true and very good," answered I, "and I dare 
say stolen from him; though I had long before been fa- 
miliar with a Froverb, as old as the Fathers for anything 
I know, as to the result of Thoughťs lying a-bed." 

!Euphranor laughed, and said my old "Native Hue of 
Resolution" was a cleanlier Comparison. 

"And then,'* said I, "if this Closet-Courage could cer- 
tainly braoe us up for any long foreseen Emergency,* 
would it help US at the sudden pinches of Aeddent for 
(^) which our Knight must assuredly be prepared; — I|mean, 
when there is no time to make up our Minds. But the 
Mind must act at onee, ready made.** 

"What is called Presence of Mind^'' said Euphranor. 

"A very wonderful thing," said I; "as, for instance, 
such a sudden Resolution as the mind is put upon, 
whereby, should his Horše chance to fall and roU over, 
Full Cry, the Rider as instantly between Saddle and 

* For "Emergency" read "accident" 
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ground, braces himself . up to pitch, not a flaccid ^ heap 
of Flesh only fit to squash, but Nerve-compact, and out of 
his horse's reach — ^a Presence of Mind which Fielding 
tells US that brave old Farson Adams had, when even 
most Absent-minded — " 

"I háve often thought/' said Euphranor, ' Vhat a won- 
derf ul act of the Soul ít is in Crícket, where the Batter has 
to make up his mind whether to hit, tip, or block, all in 
the twinkling of an eye, between the Ball's being deliv- 
ered f rom the Bowler's hand, and its arrival at his own 
Wieket. How much to be *Willed, Done, and Per- 
f ormed,' in that moment of time I" 

"' Yes,'' said I, ''and the Boxer, whose mind is to dedde, 
and his físts to f oUow his mind so instantly, as to put in a 
blow at the very moment of guarding one off •" 

" *Gladiatorem in Arená capere CoírnUum^ " said Eu- 
phranor. ''But granting your Heroic Games do provoke 
those Powers of the Soul — ^by the bye, why wouldnH Bat- 
tledore and Shuttlecock do, for Decision at least?" f 
'Not where Danger is concemed, however," said I. 
'WeU, even the 61adiator's Aréna skill will hardly 
help on horseback ; and would any, or all, of these noble 
Arts avail us in the Emergencies % of actual mo-|dem (48) 
Life when the Gladiator may be looked on as gone, the 
Boxer going, and even the Fox almost stole away for 
ever?" 






* For "flacciď' read "hclplessJ 

t Déle "for Decision at least.' 

X For "Emergencies" read "demandaJ 
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"So far kelp," said I, ''that the Soul having leamed to 
abide unshaken in one (especíally if a Greater) Tríal will 
be better able so to f aoe anotiier, and at least bring to 
bear all tiie resouroes she has. Like Logic and Matiie- 
matícs, you know, whose partícular Problems do not spe- 
dally resolve any otiier, but díspose us to a solution of 
all — especíally all minor Dilemmas — ^though perhaps not 
so convincingly as the Fist And what is any modem 
Life you like, but all a Battle against the Blows and Buf - 
f ets of Fortune, whose lightest Taps will count as Blows 
if we be not armed against her hardest, and which if Man» 
unprovided with Woman's natural passive Submission, 
did not actívely Resist, he was sure to make himself and 
all about him wretched. Or» if you like that better, what 
but a Chase after something more fugitive, and when 
found, no sweeter than a Fox? where the Heart, if not 
the Neck, was in danger of Breaking? Why, Decision 
was neoessary in taking a Lodging as a Leap, and, if 
tampered with, more difficult and distressing: Zndecision 
of all kinds being, as Bacon says, really a Decision, of 
such a kind as, after all distractions, generally ends in 
deciding on a course which unites the Inconveniencies of 
all Altematives. So the weak Will spills itself in con- 
tradictory Wishes; — all these irritating the Owners with 
Themselves and all around them. Depend upon it," said 
I, "your Carpet-Knight will háve his Battles on the Car- 
pet — ^with Wife, Children, Friends, and Servants, Des- 
(4») tiny and Himself. | Besides," I went on laughing, ""Ihe 
Noble Arts you laugh at are not so obsolete in even the 
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pipingest days of Peaoe. Accidents wiU stiU happen in 
the best-regulated f amilies. The House wiU také fire, 
the Coach will break down, the Boat wiU upset ; — ^is there 
no gentleman who can swim, to savé himself and others; 
no one do more to savé tiie Maid snoríng in the garret, 
than merely repeating, 'How very awfull' Some one is 
taken ill at midnight; John is drunk in bed; Is there no 
Gentleman can saddle Dobbin — much less get a Collar 
over his Head, or the Crupper over his tail, without sudí 
awkwardness as brings on his Abdomen the kick he f ears, 
and spoils him for tiie joumey?" 

Euphranor laughed, and I went on, ''"I telí you» 
my Lord Fool, out of this Nettle Danger^ we pluck this 
Flower SafetyJ Why, the most timid Valetudinary is 
ordered a gentle Ride; the quietest Cob is bou^t; but 
only he trots safely who has galloped hard; no one so sure 
to come down in the road as your heavy Sack of a Sitter, 
with no seat in his saddle, nor hand on his bridle; and no 
one so sure to break his nose when down he does come. 
Besides/' I oontinued, ' Vhat after all is the amount of 
danger in all the Hunting, Wrestling, Boating, &c., that 
Boys go through? Haif a dozen are drowned, half a 
dozen shot for rabbits by their f riends, half a dozen get 
broken arms or ooUar-bones in the oourse of the year; 
and for this little toll paid to Death and disaster, how 
large a proportion of the Centry of this Country are 
brouf^t up manfuUy fitted for War; — such 'Manly 
Sports being/ FuUer says, 'the Grammar of Military 
Performance' — ^and J|say for Peaoe also. If I háve to (bo) 
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do with Sir Lanoelot, he shall také his cfaanoe, to giow 
up a Man fit to live, or honourably to die in stríving 
toward it. And so I leave him at the end of his Seoond 
Septenniad/' 

''Close upon the age of those young Argonauts," said 
Euphranor, '*upon wfaose lips the Down as yet was not." 

"Yes," said I; ''push him on three oř four years, and 
you may dub him Knight acoording to andent usage, I 
believe." 

"Fitted in Body and Mind to his calling?" 

^^Well, Euphranor, I cannot telí: my mind misgives 
me when about to send my Pupil into the Lists, whether 
Nátuře oríginally endowed him well enough, and whether 
I háve helped to make the best of Nature's bounty. My 
Idea of Knighthood may f all very far short of yours and 
Digby's." 

"Well, what sort of a fellow do you tum out, at any 
rater 

"At Sixteen or Seventeen, say? Why, Euphranor, 
with how much of his first Septenniad about him I And 
why not? Being yet, acoording to your computation, a 
Child for some twenty years to come I — ^his Locks as thick, 
if not so long — ^Locks nevěr to f all, but some Fif ty years 
hence to begin May-whitening over a Green old Age ; his 
£ye as f ull, clear, and direct, but settling toward a more 
oonstant Object; his Nose at least with something of a 
tum to Romanism: still, of course, not a furrow on face 
or brow, over which the blood mantles as bef ore, only 
higher and deeper at the mention of what is Noble or 
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Shamef ul — ^Ah, Euphranor, would he but bring me back 
this faoe of his|Seoond Septenniad at the expiration of (5i) 
his Thirdl — His Body stríking out into manly propor- 
tion not yet fiUed up, — Flesh giving way to Fibre and 
Muscle, — his Voice changed f rom Childish Treble to ťhe 
Ringdove Register of Youth, 'sweet and tuneable/ as 
were those of the Family of Margaret Newcastle; she 
does not mean, she says, (nor do I,) Singing Voioes; but 
'no husking or wharling in the Throať — ^that is her word ; 
— ^ringing out upon oocasion clear and cheery as Chanti- 
cleer, and telling always of a roomy Chest, and in some 
measure, I think, of a candid Soul. However that may 
be;* continued I, seeing Euphranor shake his head at me 
witii a smile — ^"'Candid of Soul I trust he is; for I háve 
ever sought his Confidence and nevěr ušed it against him- 
self ; nevěr arraigned him for the honest out-break of 
Youthful Spirit; nor exacted Sympathy when it was out 
of the nature of Youth to Sympathize. Inflamed to the 
f uU with Aristotle's Wine of Life, he is eager as bef ore — 
after the Fox perhaps instead of the Hoop; Fearless, 
Generous, Giving and Forgiving, — if still passionate, yet 
less easily moved, and by deeper causes; if as stubbom 
against Foroe, yet helpless against Helplessness and an 
appeal to those Affections and Remembranoes now 
lodged in a longer Past, and that deeper Heart whose 
shadowiest reoesses also the Mystery of Woman is begin- 
ning to haunt. Ambitious perhaps, but of Honour in 
Action rather than Talk, in Riding than in Reading; yet 
perhaps thinking more of what he reads than he cares to 
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telí — someiidiat awkwardly disposed perhaps to DaDcing 
and other Drawing-room Accomplishments, which even 
(62) now he shirks to go Earth-stopping with|Tom and Jack 
who ušed to set him upon Topsaíl's back in days gone by. 
Apt, I am afraíd, to yawn under Lulhani's disoourse; 
yet not eeasing to repeat Moming and Evening the short 
Prayer he leamed at his Mother's knee — ^"Make me a 
good Boyl' and still less to go to Rest wiťhout her Bless- 
ing. In short, I should be content to find him with tiie 
Faults as well as with the Virtues of a vigorous Constitu- 
tion of Mind and Body, which Time and good Object 
may direct into a Channel that will find room and outlet 
for all." 

"Rather a Tom Jones tendency,* I doubt," observed 
Euphranor, as I ceased speaking. 

"Better than a Blifil, any how," retorbed I. " *The dry 
Rogue who sets up for Judgment being incorrigible/ 
says virtuous Berkeley, whereas *the Errors of the lively 
Rake, lying in his Passions, may be cured.' But I will 
not admit even Fielding's — ^and still less my — Tom to be 
a Rake; ťhough I admit I must háve him laimch into Life 
with a Vigom* that might nm into an Extréme of Evil 
as well as Gkxxi. Only Vigoub he must háve, as the one 
needful thing: subject like all best things to worst Cor- 
ruptions ; vigour of Body and Soul, whether implicate or 
individual ; Strength itself , even of Evil, being a kind of 
Virtue, which Time, if not good Counsel, is sure to mod- 
erate ; whereas Weakness is the one radical and Incurable 

♦ For "tendency" read "sort of Fellow." 
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Evil, increasing with Every Year of Life, — ^Which fine 
sentence, or to that effect, you will find somewhere in the 
Newman you lent me, and whose Authority I know you 
cannot doubt" 

''And all this without regard to a Laďs Prof ession or 
natural Genius?" 

I asked him "if it would not do very well at least for (S8) 
the Prof ession of Shooting Partridges or Hunting the 
Fox; nay, even serving as High Sheriff?" 

''He oould not děny that," lau^^iing. 

"Or if obliged, poor fellow, — ^a Younger son perhaps, 
— ^to do something to eam him Bread — or Claret — ^for 
his Old Age, whether not f airly qualified to be knocked 
on the Head as Soldier or Sailor?" 

"Nor that" 

"As for the Church, (which is your other Grentlemanly 
Prof ession,) you know your Bishop can consecrate Tom 
or Blifil equally by that Imposition — " 

"Doctor, Doctor," broke in Euphranor, "you háve 
been taUdng very well, don't spoíl it by one of your 
Grimaoes." 

"WeU, weU," said I,— "Oh, but there is stiU the 
Law," 

"For which I am sure he needs all the Chivalry you 
can ingraft upon him," said Euphranor. 

"And in which I would rather trust myself with Tom 
than Blifil," added I, "Lawyer as tiie latter is in grain* 
Well, what else? Surgery? But that is an Ungentle- 
manly Prof ession, into which you would not let me ini* 
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tiate hím; though it is said to need 'the Lion's Hearť as 
much as anotiier." 

'But also the Lady's Hand/' replied he, smiling. 
'Not in drawing one of tiie Molares, I assuie you. 
However, thiis far I do not seem to háve indisposed him 
for ťhe Professions his Rank usually opens to him; per- 
haps even, if he háve what you call a Genius that way, 
not to some of those Ologies we thought he mig^t piek 
(54) up a liking for in the Mud, and even lÍ£^t|upon some 
discovery which the more systematic Explorer missed ; as 
Pan a-hunting f ound out Ceres, whom the moie seriously- 
searching Gods could not/' 

"Perhaps-" 

"'Or even a tum for searching into Digby and Plato 
for qualities he ahready unconsciously possesses." 

Euphranor, on whose eamest f ace no Sign of Šelf -oon- 
seiousness appeared, sat meditating a-while by himself as 
I drew the last draught from my Tumbler: and then ob- 
served that, if my Notions were right, the Body needed 
to be made as much a matter of Disciplině as the Brain, 
whether at Home or Abroad; a matter which the Great 
Sdíools at least (whidi Arnold thought the only good 
ones) ignored» taking for granted Boys would only give 
up too much time that way without any £nooiu*agement. 
A mistakcy I thought, in these days, when, beside School- 
work, there were so many sedentary Muses soliciting the 
Hours allotted to Active Recreation. A Mistake also, 
looking to Holiday Activity as a due Compensation for 
School Study; Mind and Body needing ever to be kept 
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in proportíonate Action — certainly not to Minďs over- 
exertion, who had so many years of Growth bef oře her, 
unless, by premature Energy, she shook the Foundations 
of that House of hers, then so rapidly completing for 
better or worse. The Greeks we knew made Gymnastic 
a part of their Disciplině ; so do ťhe modem Germans ; so, 
I thought, might and should our Schools ; the larger the 
better, as affording all the more eflSdent means not only 
for Individual but CoUective Gymnastic, — Military 
Drills, Exercises, Watches, expressly enjoined by Mil- 
ton, I remembered, beside the Gkxxl they did the Body, 
I and as Preparation for possible War, carrying a Sense (56) 
of Order, Duty, Submission, mutual Dependence, and 
wholesome Companionship into the Soul. Even as to 
rarer Applianoes, which we think the Rich only can háve 
or want, and those mainly at Home; Fellenberg had them 
in his so much poorer Establishments than our Harrows 
and Etons. Not only the Swimming-Bath, which he 
found one best remedy for Indolenoe or Inertness of 
Mind as well as Body — (our Seas and Bivers supply us 
with that of the best Water) — ^but also his Riding-School 
for Poor as well as Rich; beside Gardens and Plough- 
ing-fields for Rich as well as Poor, — "Where, as I was 
saying bef ore," said Euphranor, "'our young Tailor might 
háve a tum at the Bat, and our young Lord at the 
Plough, now and then." 

"And all ťhe better, if the young Lord were put to 
eam his Bread there for a week or so every now and then," 
said I, "affording him light as to the condition of the 
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Foor, 'unquenchable by logic and statístícs,' Carlyle says» 
Vhen he comes, as Duke of Logwood, to legislate in Far- 
liament. 

''To hear you talk, Doctor, one might suppose you 
would send your son to G^rmany for his Schooling; but 
I know your inveterate prejudice for an Englishman 
being brought up in England, imbibing English air and 
English associations into his very nature f rom tiie very 
first" 

"Yes," said I, "I am for growing up by the Thames 
under Windsor Castle, not by tiie Khine under Heidel- 
berg/' 

"Not forgetting glorious Westminster AbbeyI" críed 
he with exultation. 
(56) "No," said I, "we wiU not transplant our Youth to 
Fellenberg,* but háve a slip of himt over here if needful. 
For even tiiat I suggest with hesitation, and under Awe 
of the old Genius of those Nobler Schools of ours, which, 
in blunder and out of blunder, perhaps from having 
better Stuff to work upon, had somehow managed to 
send abroad a better artide of Manhood than G^r- 
many, who indeed somewhat overlaid the Free Spirit 
of her Youth by Disciplině of many Kinds4 But 
for our little Schools — (I don't speak of such hideous 
Spectres as DotheboySy now laid, I trust, for ever, by a 
more potent Wand than mine,) — ^you scaroely know, my 

♦ For "Fellenberg" read "Germany." 

t For 'Tiiin" read "it" 

{ For "a better artícle" etc., read "as good an Artide as Enrope had 

to show." 
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dear Euphranor, what sordid, pusiUanimous, Soul-and- 
Body-stunting things tfae most of these are, which, if 
English Good Sense should not explode just before it is 
too latě, (as English Gkxxi Sense has somehow a knack 
of doing,) would almost extirpate half the Míddle (and 
tfaat how large a Class!) of English Chivalry. Nor are 
the poor Masters only to blame. The Fathers who send 
are quite as base and ignorant as the Masters who re- 
oeive, as anxious to get their f ull pennyworth as the others 
to gíve it. Oh your Suburban Minerva Academies, and 
Classical and Commereial Seminaries, where young Gen- 
tlemen are boarded, taught, and indeed Dooe for, for 
some twenty or ťhirty Pounds a year: their *Moral and 
Intellectual Culture carefully attended to'; the 'strictest 
Attention' paid to what is called 'tiieir Health' — some 
Mrs. Apollo periiaps superintending the Pupils' Stom- 
achs as her Husband their Souls. Some Ten hours a day 
of Indoor Desk-work, of a kind too most indigestible by 
the Yomig; the little Play-time cut up into inter-|calary (97) 
shreds, precluding any G^nerous invigorating Game, 
even if tiie f ew square yards of heartless gravel and tiie 
strict Edict against whatever ever so remotely threatens 
the Boy's limbs or the Master's windows, should permit; 
perhaps, a so-called Gymnastic Gallows in the centre, up 
whidi you see creatures with the Bodies of Babies and 
the f aces of Old Men climbing and tuming over with a 
feeble squeak of Emulation« No Rowing, no Sailing, 
no Sliding even, no stolen Ride on Horše, Donkey, or 

Coach-Box, no wild Chase over the Meadows, Hedge, 
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and Ditch, animated by the pursuit of some inf uriate and 
over-blown Gamekeeper; but a walk, Two and Two, 
along the road, dogged by tiie sallow, spectaded, and stdll- 
reading Usher. Sunday, that comes a day of Rest to 
all beside, revisitíng these poor things only with a worse 
increase of hypocrítical restríction of the Spirits and un- 
natural tension of the Mind ; having to endure, and af ter- 
wards record, two long Sermons — ^perhaps to indite a 
short one — ** 

"Of course no Fighting," said Euphranor, "and, I sup- 
pose, no Flogging neither/' 

"And yet," said I, "the denched Fist so soon resolved 
into the Open hand, when once the question of Might and 
Right was settled — how much better than the perpetual 
canker of a grudge nevěr suffered to explodel — ^and 
Flogging had its humour too — soon passed away, shame 
and smart, f rom f orc and af t — how much better than the 
Heart-pining,Body-contracting Confínements and Repe- 
titions which double the already overloaded task-work, 
and revenge a temporary fault with lasting injury." 
(58) "You get excited about it, Doctor," said Euphranor 
as I pausQd almost for Breath. 

"Oh, it suooeeds, it succeeds," I went on. "The little 
Fellow who came with but little Colour in his Cheek and 
troublesome Activity in his Blood, soon loses what he 
had; contracts instead of expanding, — dwindles instead 
of Growing, — ^and becomes a Credit to the School, and a 
blessing to his parents. Only one of Nature*s 'best 
earthly mould/ with the spirit of her Chivalry strong in 
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his blood, it is who kicks over the traoes, ťhrows tfae whole 
Věry eligíble Establishmenť into disorder, and finally 
rouses the dastard Skyihrops into a meagre attitude of 
Expulsion, however unwilling to part with any Victim 
who pays. But 'Gro he must — ^nothing can be doně with 
him — ' He goes : is sent to Sea — ^rolls and tosses over the 
World — ^retums a good-humoured, actíve, lively, sun- 
bumt f ellow, with tobacoo and cheroots for his old Dad ; 
silks for Mother and Sisters ; a parrot for old aunt Deb- 
orah; a bamboo which he says he would give old Sky- 
throps but for f ear of his licking the boys with it. So 
he travels, and retums, and travels again; has at last 
scraped a little money together; marries a good-humoured 
girl who has even less worlďs wealth than himself ; nay» 
I believe had married her long bef ore he was half as rich 
as he is; — has a large family of children healthy as him- 
self — ^the more the merrier, he says; and so whistles 
through and over the ups and downs of lif e ; his healthy, 
courageous Gkxxl-hmnour, and Activity of soul, radiat- 
ing a more happy Atmosphere throughout a little circle, 
and throu^ that» impereeptibly, to the whole World, 
than shop-Ioads of Poems, Sermons, and Essays,|by dys- (69) 
peptic Divines, sickly Poets, and múversal Philanthro- 
pists, whose fine feelings and had stomachs generaUy 
make them Tyrants in their own f amilies, and whose 
Books go to draw others into a like mihappy condition 
witii themselves/' 

"And the Good boy," said Euphranor, — "what be- 
oomes of him?" 
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"I háve no heart to follow him," said I. "Poor fel- 
lowl ťhe last I heard of him was, that after a most unim- 
peachable progress through School and College, he was 
eitiier dying at some G^rman Bath covered witii Blotches 
and Boils; or, still worse, surviving — ^a highly Respect- 
able, and indeed Religious, Attomey in large practíoe." 

"Do you remember/* said Euphranor, "that fine pas- 
sage in the Clouds — ^little as I love Arístophanes, by the 
bye — ^between ťhe Aíxatoc and ^AÍvmq Aóyoc ?" 

I had forgotten» I said, my little Latin and less Greek: 
and he declared Imust however read this Soene over again 
witii him. "It is, you see, Old Athens pleading against 
Young; whom after denouncing, for relinquishing the 
hardy Disciplině and simple severe exercises that reared 
the Mapaecovojjiáxooc ''Avípac, for the Warm Bath, the 
intricate, lascivious Dance, and the Law Court; he sud- 
denly tums to the Young Man who stands hesitating 
between them, and in those Verses, musical as the whisper 
of the Trees they telí of — 



'AXX' o6v Xťiuápoc ye xat eóavO^íjc 



>f 



"Come, my good f ellow," said I, "you must interpret." 

« 

And Euphranor, with a little sly smile, and looking down, 
reeited — 

(eo) ''O listen to me, and so sbalí you be stout-hearted and fresh as a 
Daisy: 
Not ready to chatter on every matter, nor bent over Books tiU 
you're hazy : 
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No Splitter of straws, no dab at the Laws, making Black seem 

White 8o cunning ; 
But wanderíng down out o' the town, and over the green Meadow 

running: 
Ride, wrestle, and play with your fellows so gay, all 80 many 

Birds of a f eather, 
All breathing of Youth, Good-humour, and Truth, in the time of 

the joUy Spring weather, 
In the joUy Spring time, when the Foplar and Lime dishevel their 

tresses together J 



>9 



''Well, but go on," said I, when he stopped, "I am 
sure there is something more of it, now you recall the pas- 
sage to me — ^about broad Shoulders and little — *^ 

''But this was all he had cared to remember," he said. 

I then asked him who was tiie Translator ; to which he 
replied, it was more a Paraphrase than a Translation, 
and I might crítícíse as I liked. To which I had not much 
to object, I said — ^perhaps the Trees ''disheveling their 
tresses" was a little Cockney, which he agreed it was, be- 
side missing tiiat very Whisper, which in Sound and 
Sense is most delightf ul of all, and might so easily háve 
been retained. And he then observed how the degrada- 
tion Aristophanes satirized in the Athenian youth went 
on and on, so that, when Róme came to help Greece 
against Philip of Macedon, the Athenians, Livy says, 
could contribute little to the common cause but Dec- 
lamatíon and Despatcfaes — ^'quibus solum valent,' he 
says." 

"Ay," said I, "and to think that when Livy was|so (si) 
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writing of Athens, his own Róme was just beginnmg to 
go down-hill in the samé way and for the samé causes: 

Nescit equo rudis 
Hcrere ingenuus puer, 
Yenaríque timet, ludere doctior 
Graeco seu jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetita legibus aleá: 

how unlike those early times, when Heroic Father begot 
and bred Heroic Son; Generation following Generatíon 
throu^ ages of national glory, crowned witii Laurel and 
with Oak; under a systém of Education, the samé Livy 
says, handed down, as it were an Art, f rom the very f omi- 
dation of Róme, and filling her Senáte with Grenerals, 
each equal, he dedares, to Alexander. — ^But oome, my 
dear fellow," said I, jmnping up, 'liere háve I heen dis- 
coursing away like a little Socrates, while the day is pass- 
ing over our heads. We háve f orgotten poor Lexilogus, 
who (I should not wonder) may háve stolen away to 
Cambridge." 

Euphranor, who yet seemed to linger with the subject» 
nevertheless rose up. On looking at my wateh I saw we 
could not také anything like the Walk we had proposed 
and be at home by their College dinner; so as it was I 
who had wasted the day, I would stand the expense, I 
said, of Chops and Ale at the Inn: after which we oould 
all retům at our ease to Cambridge in the Evening. As 
we were leaving the Bowling-green, I called up to Ly- 
don, who thereupon appeared at the Billiard-room win- 
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dow with his ooat off , revealing a rather gorgeous waist- 
ooat, and asked him if he had néarly fínished his Game? 
In reply, he| asked us if we had fínished our Ogres and (^2) 
Giants? Whom, on the oontrary, I said, we were now 
running away f rom that we might live to fight another 
day — ^would he come with us into the Fields for a walk? 
or, if he meant to go on playing Billiards, would he dine 
with US on our retům? "He could not walk with us, cer- 
tainly," he said; and when I spoke of dinner again, 
seemed rather to hesitate; but at last said, "Věry well;" 
and, nodding to us, retired wiih his cue and waistcoat 
back into the room. 

Then Euphranor and I, leaving the neoessary orders 
within, sallied out towards the Church, observing, as we 
went along, how much pains Lycion took to spoil the 
good that nature had given him. For, at Harrow, he was 
(as Euphranor understood) a good-humoured, lively, 
and rather gallant boy. But dining with Ambassadors, 
and the Clubs, and Ahnack's was spoiling him. And 
Euphranor spoke of the levity and indifference, now so 
fashionable, — so unnatural to Youth, — especially un- 
graoeful, he thought, (and so did I,) in Women. And he 
obsenred, I remember, that even if there were no other 
ill effects of London dissipation on them, yet the simply 
being present in so many Crowds was a sort of prostitu- 
tion, especially of the Eye; and noticed the hackneyed 
look which even young and delicate Women soon ac- 
quired. In all of which we judged, both of us, rather 
from vňmt we heard, and read, and saw of fine people 
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in their carriages, than from any personál knowledge; for 
neither of us were mudi in Great oompany. We were 
taUdng thus, when, on ooming close to Chesterton Churdi, 
we saw Liexílogus passing througfa a tumstile on his way 
(68) towards us. In half a minuté we had | met; and he ex- 
plained to us why he was so latě: delayed by one of Aunt 
Martha's fits of Asthma; and he did not like to leave the 
house till it was over. She had now f allen into a quiet 
Sleep. 

Af ter shortly expressing our sympathy, we again 
tumed back with him; and I told him how, after all, £u- 
phranor and I had played no Billiards, but had been 
arguing all the time about Digby and his Books. 

Liexilogus smiled, but made no remark, being naturally 
slow of Speech, and perhaps of Thought also. But the 
day was delightf ul, and we walked briskly along the 
road, oonversing on many topics, till a little further on 
we got into the Fields. These were now in their Prime, 
(and that of the Year, Crabbe ušed to say, fell with the 
Mowing,) crop-thiek of Grass full diarged * with Daísy, 
Clover, and Buttercup ; and, as we went along, £uphra- 
nor quoted, 

^'Embroidered was he as it were a Mede, 
All full of f resh Flowris, both white and rede," 

and instantly added, "What a lovely t picture was that, 
by the way, of a young Knightl" 

I agreed, and asked Lexilogus did he not think so 

♦ Déle "of Grass full chargcd." 
t Déle "lovely." 
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too? but he had nevěr read Chaucer: so I begged Eu- 
phranor to repeat it to us; which he did, with an ooca- 
sional pause in his Memory, and jog from mine, 

^With him there was his Sonn, a yongé Squire, 
A Lover, and a lusty Bachelire, 
With Lockis curie, as tbey were leíd in press ; 
Of Twenty yere of age he was, I ghesse; 
Of his Stature he was of evin length, 
Wonderly deliver, and of grete Strength ; 
And he had ben sometíme in Cheyauchie 
In Flandris, in Artois, and Picardie, 
And bom him wel, as of so litil space, (64) 

In hope to standin in his Lady'8 grace. 
Embroidered was he as it were a Mede, 
AU full of fresh Flowrís, both white and rede; 
Singing he was or floyting all the day ; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May : 
Short was his Goun with slevis long and wide, 
Well couth he set an Hors, and fair yride; 
And Songis he couth make, and weel endyte, 
Just, and eke daunce, and well portraye and wríte. 
So hote he lovid that by nighter tale 
He slept no more than doth the Nightingale. 
Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable, 
And karf t bef ore his Fadir at the table.*' 

'^Chauoer, however," said Euphranor wfaen he had fin- 

ished the passage, ''allows his yomig Squire more Acoom- 

plishments than you would trust him with, Doctor. See, 

he danoes, draws, and even writes songs — quite a Petit- 

maitre.** 
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'But also,'* I added, "is of *grete Strength/ *fair 
y-rides/ having already Ibom him well in Chevauchie.' 
Besides," oontinued I, (who had not yet subsided, I sup- 
pose, from the long roli of my former Sententiousness,) 
"'in those days, you know, there was scaroe any Reading, 
which usurps so much of Knighthood now. Men lef t that 
to Clerk and Schoolman ; oontented, as we hef oře agreed, 
to follow their bidding to Pilgrímage and Holý war. 
Some gentler Accomplishments were then needed to 
sof ten manners, just as rougher ones now to f ortíf y ours." 
'As we may see among ourselves," said !Euphranor 
'Music, you will say, only helps to moUyfy the ridi, — 
pardon the vile pmi, — ^but the Education people agree it 
is of excellent use among the Poor." 
(^) "And who was it," said I, "that, when some one grum- 
bled at a Barrel-organ in the street, said prettily, one 
should tolerate, and even respect, the instrument that 
carried Orpheus down into dark alleys and cellars. It 
has stnick me strangely to hear in one of our Yorkshire 
Sears all of a sudden some delicate Air of Modem Art 
breathing into the old Hills and almost as primitive In- 
habitants." 

« 

£uphranor then observed, that in the days of Eliza- 
beth and the Stuarts the Lute and Viol were common 
Accomplishments of young Gentlemen: so, to be sure, 
were all Martial exerdses. 

"And more than Exercises," added I ; "young f ellows 
going to serve as Soldiers abroad as part of their Educa- 
tion, if there were no Wars in hand at home. Sir Philip 
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Sidney might well be permitted a little Sonneteering ; 
and one would not quarrel with a Midshipman practising 
his Flute in the Cock-pit now." 

"'Even Pepys, Tailor as he was," Euphranor said, 
"takés Horše and rides to Huntingdon f rom London and 
back without oonunent." 

And without a sore bottom, I dare say," rejoined I. 
People oould only so travel in those days; and oould 
hardly help being hardily brougfat up in all respects. 
There is a delightf ul little Horseback tour in Derbyshire, 
made and reoorded by a Son of Sir Thomas Browne — 
Edward, and one friend, — I think; with all their wet 
jackets, stumbles, benightings, and weariness, so well 
oompensated by the weloome Inn with its jovial Host at 
last. Travelling has lost its proper relish for the Young 
now, — ^there is no Fiin, no Adventure, no Endurance. 
And look at old Chaucer himself/' saidjl, ''how the fresh (ee) 
air of the Kent hills, over whidi he rode Four hundred 
years ago, breathes in his Verses stiU. They háve a per- 
f ume like fine old hay, that will not lose its sweetness, 
having been cut and carried so fresh." 

'"Lydgate too, I remember," said Euphranor, ''tells 
lovingly of Chauceťs Gkxxl-humour and Generosity — I 
eannot now reoollect the lineš," he added, after pausing a 
little.* 

^ The Terses Euphranor could not remember are these: 

" For Chanoer that my Master was, and knew 
What did belong to wríting Verse and Prose, 

Ne'er stnmblcd at small fiiults, nor yet did riew 
With scomful eyes the works and books of those 

That in his time did wríte, nor vet would tanut 

At auy man, to fear him or to oaunt.*' 
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'A famous Man of Business too/' saíd I, ''employed 
by Princes at home and abroad. And ready to fight as 
to write; having, he says, when some City people had 
aocused him of Untruth, 'prepared his body for Mars his 
doing, if any oontraried his Saws.' " 

"A Poet af ter your own heart, Doctor, sound in Wind 
and Limb. In generál, however, they are said to be a 
sickly, irrítable, inactive, and solitary tribe." 

"The Great ones?" I asked, "who, I think, are the only 
ones worth naming — Homer, ^schylus, Shakspeare, for 
instance?" 

" We don't know mudi of them — of the two first, at any 
rate/' said he. 

I asked if Homer did not go about Camp and Court 
singing his verses? To whidi Euphranor answered, the 
(ert) stories of his Beggarhood were quite exploded by | those 
omniscient critics the G^rmans, whom he knew how mudi 
I reverenced; and I said, "About as much a Beggar, I 
suppose, as his own divine Demodocus at Aldnous' pal- 
áce, or as the Bards at a Celtic Banquet. Then as to 
^sdíylus, pray is his presence at Salamís only a Mythf 
as you call it?" 

Euphranor laughed, and believed we must admit this 
to be authentic, so dearly as the Trumpet that woke the 
Greeks to Battle on that moming stiU rung in his Verse. 
I then asked laughingly about Shakspeare's Poacfaing, 
which Euphranor said of course I should vindicate, how- 
ever discredited by German and English critics too. 

"Well," said I, "whether Shakspeare were a Poacher 
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or not, (and I firmly believe he waSf in the days of his 
Knighthood,) he, at least, was no dyspeptic Solitary, but, 
like Chaucer, a good Man of Business, managing a Thea- 
tre so unlike modem Managers, who are not great Poets, 
that he made a suíficient fortuně ; which when he got, de- 
siring no more, he retired f rom London and all his Glory, 
to dear old Stratford, the town of his Birth — ^the fields 
of his Kníghthood — ^and Poacfaing — ^and there spent the 
rest of his life, an active Burgess of the town, esteemed 
by all the neighbouring Grentry, Aubrey tells us, for his 
pleasant Conversation." 

Shakspeare did not however, Euphranor thought, 
quite bear out my old Theory: his very sound Mind ap- 
pearing to háve dwelt in a rather heavy Body, to judge 
by the figuře on his Tomb. And he died young. 

Which Monument, a very clumsy one, however, only 
indicates that he grew plump at last, I said. But the 
only probable Pictures of him exhibit great Beauty of 
|Faoe, and every appearance of its growing on a well- (es) 
proportioned and well-developed Body. 

"Warďs Journal," said Euphranor, "says he died of a 
kind of Fever, I think, resulting from a Carousal with 
Ben Jonson, who came to visit him from London." 

*'Not unlikely," said I; *'he would, no doubt, pledge 
Ben handsomely, having no notion his own Life was at 
all neoessary to the World. And, after all, Fifty-two 
(the age he died at) was not so Young in those days, 
when people drank Sack and Ale for breakf ast, and were 
much less careful of their Health." 
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Without such good Doctors as now we háve/' added 
Euphranor^ slily. "Well, who does not wish his day 
cottage had been built so strong, or patched so well, as 
to háve stood out the Dictatíon of many more Imperiál 
Manifestos to Posterityl However, Doctor, if you savé 
your Theory one waý with him, (I am not quite sure you 
háve, though, ) what will you say to Dante — ^and, if you 
will allow him of the front rank, Milton — ^both Morose, 
Solitary kind of fellows, I doubt." 

I repUed, that supposing this were so, both lived in 
Times to try the temper of the Strongest and Best — 
Civil War — Neighbour opposed to Neighbour — ^Friend 
to Friend — even Kinsman to Kinsman — ^and, even after 
Might had carried the quarrel, Victor and Vanquisht 
having to settle down cheek by jowl again. Dante was 
forced by Banishment into Solitude, or to that worst 
pang, he says, of climbing another's stair for Ele^no- 
sjoiary Bread — ^no wonder he put — ^into a Poetic Hell at 
least — ^those who had so reduced him. As to Milton, when 
(€9) he had wom out his eyes *in Liberty 's De-|fence,' and 
when the Restoration made that Def enoe Treason, he was 
obliged to live in Seclusion, besides being compelled by 
Poverty. Certainly, if his own word were to be believed, 
he nevěr bated a jot of Heart or Hope to the last: and, 
in my tum, I asked Euphranor f rom what myths he drew 
his conclusion about the Temper of these Two Men? 

Euphranor did not like the bittemess of Milton's 
Prose tracts, and f ancied he was an awkward Husband. 
Something in his Portraits too — 
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''Ah, Liexilogus/' said I, "'Euphranor cannot forgive 
the Republicans, and their treatment of his Martyrs, 
Charles and Laud. Were, however, Shakspeare ever so 
f at, and Milton and Dante ever so surly, I should not 
give in. For who doubts that men, however nobly con- 
stituted, may ruin all by misuse ; as Bums by Intemper- 
ance of all kinds, and Walter Soott by the forced re- 
demption of his own and his frienďs credit? The Poetic 
spirit in itself is a fiery one, most apt to f ret its Body to 
decay, made up of some dangerous elements, whidi, as 
you say, and as Wordsworth has hinted, may lead to 
Melancholy and Madness, miless aired by perpetual oon- 
tact with Reality, Action, and wholesome Communion 
with men." 

''I suppose/' said Euphranor, ''you would knock about 
a young Apollo like the rest of us ooarser Vessels." 

"To be sure I would." 

"And so break half the Tribe in Moulding." 

"And live the better with the other half," I replied. 
"Yes, decidedly, I would pass them all through such 
a Fire as only the true Poetic Metal should abide, and 
I that oome forth all the purer and stronger. A great (70) 
gain both ways; and it has been said to be the mark of 
Genius that it nevěr can be crushed; only Talent j which 
in Poetry assuredly we do not want to survive. I would 
forthwith set young Edwin on a rough Colt, and pit a 
Cockney and a Laker at a Wrestling match, and see if 
some extemal Bruises would not draw oS that inner Sen- 
sibility which is the main stock of many so-called Poets." 
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'And not of the Trne also?" said Euphranor. ""It has 
also been said the Poet has more of the Woman than Man 
inhim/' 

"Which were it trne," answered I, "what a finál argu- 
ment for smothering the whole Tribe as early as possible, 
Great and Small, if they are not only to be Women them- 
selves, but affeminate us also with their IncantaticNisI 
But, mark you, I don't believe a word of this; I believe 
the true Poetie Sensibility to be wholly different f rom 
the Feminine ; no Tendemess of Nerveš, but Suseeptibil- 
ity of Imagínation, or some essential difference which I, 
who am neither Poet nor Metaphysidan, may not oom- 
prehend." 

"Yet that Vision of Maroellus that moved Octavia to 
tears; and patient Gnzel; and Juliet; and Cordelia; and 
the Baby Star in Andromache's Bosom, f righted at the 
Helmet of the Father he is so soon to lose — *' 

*'Yes," said I as he paused, ''not to be found in any 
Laura Matilda, Male or Female." 

"But where the Woman must háve been very strong'* — 

"But not s/trongest; not running away in Elegiac 
Tears, but moulded into Form by yet stronger Imagin- 
(71) |ation and Understanding. They who telí of Andro- 
mache and Cordelia told of Achilles and Lady Macbeth; 
and left it for tis to weep, while they conjured up those 
Forms of common Passion which only they ennobled in 
reflecting back on us." 

And Euphranor recalled to me that passage in the 
Last Years of Scotťs Life where the Strong Man, broken 
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not by Time but Over-work, could no longer repeat his 
so oft-repeated Chevy Chase without Tears, which even 
the Sighing of the Summer-wind, he says, would bring 
into his Eyes "not unpleasantly/' as he Drove — ^no longer 
Rode — ^among his Woods by Tweedside: Bodily weak- 
ness, Lockhart finely says, having laid bare the delicacy 
of Organization whose finer Vibrations, — **Nerves you 
may call them, Doctor/' — once kept under by a Strong 
Wnx, now "trembled to the Surf aoe." 

'*No longer able to Create a Jeanie Deans/' said I, "but 
only feel for her like the rest of us — The Man of Grenius 
degraded to the Man of Taste 1 — ^Liet us oontemplate that 
no longer. And his Jerkin too one of those which Steme 
goes on to say, (only you would not let him,) seemed 
Stout enough to resist any Rumple from within." 

"Oh that Jerkin," said Euphranor laughing, "retům- 
ing on US as obstinately as ever my Clay Cottage did, 
and, I dedare, far less omamentally." 

"Why think, my dear Fellow," I went on laughing, 
"how, wrapt up in one of the stoutest, your Poet is en- 
abled, like my Ploughman, to face, conquer, and oon- 
sort with Nature in all her humours, Storm as well as 
Calm, and penetrate into all her Mysteries, Sea and 
|Land, Mountain and Valley, Day and Night: and bring (72) 
them back — ^in its Pockets — ^for us. Really the only 
Great Poet I had seen was of great Mould and Muscie; 
having ušed as a Boy, I was told, to be out upon the 
Hills Night after Night with Shepherd and Sheep, 
whose individual Faces and Voices he not only grew to 
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difltinguish, but, both in Heaven above and Eaith be- 
neathy many of those unoertain phenomena of Nigfat — 
the sound of falling Weirs and creeping Brooks, and 
Copses muttering to themselves af ar off, perhaps the 
yet more impossible Sea — ^all inaudible to the Ear of 
Day; and not only the 'Consistory of the Nightly Stars,' 
and their gradual Dispersion by the Dawn, but also 
certaín misurmised Apparitions of the Northern Au- 
rora, by some shy Glimpses of whidi silverying some 
low-lyíng Horizon Cloud in their customary quarter of 
the Heavens, scaroe any Winter — ^no, nor even Summer 
— Night, he said, was utterly unvisited. Then there is 
Wordsworth, whom Taa at least think a great Poet, and 
the Idleness of whose Youth, we read, was lamentably — 
promising— He, I am told, is stiU to be seen, at near 
£ighty, moving wíth the Shadow of the Cloud up Hel- 
vellyn. Whereas your young Cockney can only strain 
laboriously up Hampstead Hill, with an Umbrella, Cork 
soles, and a cold Muffin in his pocket, having promised 
Miss Briggs by the sacred Moon to be at home in Bid- 
borough Street before the dews f all. And even if the 
Daisies and Buttercups there were at this time of day 
suffident Object for the Muses, yet cannot he make even 
his best of them: for has he not gone out prepared to be 
Poetical? Whereas Poetry is said to be an Instinct — ^an 
(78) Inspiration — ^a|Madness, (the Platonic Ion argues,) that 
will not come at call like a Laureate's Odes, but leap out 
of its own aooord f rom unpremeditated Contact with Ná- 
tuře, (or, ihe reoollection of such at least,) wlúdi alcme 
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dashes Reality into his words. Just as those Physical 
Emergendes * we were talking of called out the Moral 
Instinct of Dedsion and Courage. In sudí a way one 
fandes Language itself began; so Adam named all 
Things as eadi presented itself bef ore him, appealing to 
the divine .organ of Speedi within. Let any of your 
EsemplasUc Sdíolars sit down in his Study and try to in- 
vent Words now ; whereas one does see something of the 
faculty among the more lUiterate, — Sportsmen for in- 
stance, and the Brethren of the Ring, — where some new 
sudden Occasion somehow calls out a suitable Word f rom 
the unoonsdous Poet of the Field — ^the very name' Slang/ 
we give to all sudí Vocabulary, being itself perhaps an 
instance of sudí f elidtous Invention, and spontaneously 
sprung from some sudí Occasion." 

Euphranor then read to us as we walked a delightf ul 
passage from his Godef ridus, to this effect, that, if the 
Poet could not invent, neither oould his Reader under- 
stand him, when he told of Ulysses and Diomed listening 
to the Crane clanging in the Marsh by night, without 
having ea^perienced someOiing of \he Jánd. And so we 
went on, partly in Jest, partly in Eamest, drawing Phi- 
losophers of all kinds into the samé net in whidi we had 
entangled the Poet and his Critic — ^How the Moralist 
who worked alone and dyspeptic in his doset was most 
apt to mismeasure Humanity, and be very angry when 
his System would not fit — how the|best Histories were (74) 
written bv those who had been themselves Actors in them 

* For "Emergencies" read "acddents." 
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— Gibbon, cMíe of the next best, recording how ihe Dis- 
ciplině of the Hampshire Militia he served as Captain in 
— how odd he must háve looked in the uniforml — deared 
up his ideas as to the evolutions of a Roman Legion — 
And so on a great deal more, tiU I, suddenly o1 



how the Sun had déelined f rom his Meridian, looked at 
my watch, and asked my oompanions did not they begin 
to feel Hmigry, as I did? They agreed with me; and 
we tumed homeward: and as Liexilogus had hitherto 
bome so little part in the Conversation, I began to ques- 
tion him about Herodotus and Strabo, (whose books I 
had seen lying open upon his table,) and drew from him 
some information about the courses of the Nile and the 
Danube, and the Greography of the Old World : till, all of 
a sudden, our conversation stepped * from Hjnnettus to 
the Hills of Yorkshire — our own old Hills — ^and the old 
Friends and Neighbours who dwelt among ihem. And 
as we were taUdng of old Places, and old People, and 
old Times, we suddenly heard the galloping of Horses 
behind us, (for we were now again in the main road,) 
and, looking back as they were just coming up, I recog- 
nised Phidippus for one of the riders, with two others 
whom I did not know. I held up my band, and called 
out to him as he was passing; and Phidippus, drawing up 
his Horše all snorting and agitated with her arrested 
course, wheeled back to us and held out his band. 

I asked him what he was about, galloping along the 
(75) road; I thought Scientifíc Men were more tender of jtheir 

♦ For "stepped" read "skipt" 
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Horses' legs and f eet. But the roads, he said, were quite 
soft with latě rains; and they were only trying each 
other's speed for a mile. 

By this time his two Companions had pulled up some 
way forward, and were calling to him to come on; but he 
said, laughing, '"they had quite enou^ of it," and ad- 
dressed himself with many a "Steadyl*' and "So! Sol" 
to padfy Miss Middleton, as he called her, who still 
curvetted about,* and pulled at her Bridle; his friends 
shouting louder and louder — ^'Why the Devil he didn't 
oome on?" 

He waved his hand, and shouted to them in retům not 
to wait for him; and with a "Confound" and "Deuce 
také the Fellow," they set off away toward the town. On 
which Miss Middleton began to caper af resh, plunging, 
and blowing out a Peony nostril af ter her flying f ellows, 
until, what with their dwindling in distance, and some 
expostulation addressed to her by her Master as to a f rac- 
tious Child, she seemed to make up her mind to the In- 
dignity, and oomposed herself to go pretty quietly be- 
side US. 

I then asked him did he not remember Lexilogus, — 
(Euphranor he had already recognized,) — ^and Phidip- 
pus who really had not hitherto seen who it was, ( Lexil- 
ogus looking down all the while,) called out heartily to 
him, and, wheeling his Maře suddenly behind us, took 
hold of his hand, and began to inquire about his f amily 
in Yorkshire. 

♦ For "curvetted abont" read "plungcd." 
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'One would suppose," said I, ''you two fellows had not 
met for years." 

''It was trne," Phidippus said, ^'they did not meet so 
(70; often as he really wished; but Lexilogus would notjcome 
to his rooms, and he did not like to disturb Lexilogus at 
his Books." 

I then inquired about his own Reading, which, though 
not large, was not neglected, it seemed; and he said he 
had meant to ask one of us to beat something into his 
stupid head this summer in Yorkshire. 

Liexilogus, I knew, meant to stop at Cambridge all the 
long Vacation : but Euphranor said he should be at Home, 
for anything he then knew; and they eould talk the mat- 
ter over when the time came. We then again f ell to talk- 
ing of our County : and among other things I asked Phi- 
dippus if his Horše were Yorkshire, — of old f amous for 
its Breed, as well as of Riders, — and how long he had 
her, and so on. 

Yorkshire she was, a present f rom his Mother, ''and a 
great Pet," he said, bending down his head, which Miss 
Middleton answered by a dip of hers, shaking the Bit in 
her teeth, and breaking into a httle Canter, which how- 
ever was easily suppressed. 

"Miss Middleton?" said I — ^"what, by Bay Middleton 
out of Coquette, by Tomboy out of High-Life Below- 
Stairs, right up to Mahomet and his Mareš?" 

"Right," he answered laughing, "as far as Bay Mid- 
dleton is concemed." 

"But, Phidippus," said I, "she's as Black as a coall" 
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"'And so was her Dam, a Yorkshire Maře," he an- 
swered; whích, I said, saved the credit of all parties. 
Might she perhaps be descended f rom our f amous *' York- 
shire Jenny," renowned in Newmarket Verse? But Phi- 
dippus had nevěr heard of "Yorkshire Jenny" in Ballad 
or Calendar. And then I began to ask him some ques- 
tions as to his mode of Making up his mind|in some (ti) 
of those Equestrian emergencies* Euphranor and I 
had talked of : all which Phidippus thought was only my 
usual Banter, — "he was no judge, — I must ask older 
hands, — he nevěr made up his mind at all," — ^and so on ; 
till suddenly he declared he must be off directly to get 
marked in Halí. But I told him we were all going to 
dine at Chesterton, now close at hand ; he must come too : 
all Yorkshiremen, except Lydon, whom he knew a Uttle 
of • There was to be a Boat race, however, in the evening, 
which Phidippus said he must leave us to attend, if dine 
with US he did; for though not one of the Crew on this 
occasion, (not being one of the best,) he must yet see his 
boat (the Trinity) keep the head of the River. As to 
that, I said, we were all bound the samé way, which in- 
deed Euphranor had proposed before; and so the whole 
affair was settled. 

On reaching the Inn, I begged Euphranor to order 
Dinner directly, while I and Lexilogus accompanied 
Phidippus to the stable. There, after giving his Maře 
in charge of the hostler with due directions as to her 
toílet and table, he took off her Saddle and Brídle him- 

* Fot "emergencies" read "demands on it which." 
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self, and adjusted the head-stall. Then, foUowed out 
of the Stable by her flaming Eye and pointed Ears, he too 
pausing a moment on the Threshold to ask me, "was she 
not a Beauty?'* (for he persisted in the delusion of my 
knowing more of Horses than I chose to confess,) we 
lef t the Stable and went ínto the House. 

There, having íirst washed hands and f aces, we went 
up into the BiUiard-room, where we fomid Euphranor 
and Lycion playing, — ^Lydon very lazily, like a man who 
(78) had abeady too much of it, but yet nothing better|to do. 
After a short while, the Girl came to tell us Dinner was 
ready; and, after that slight hesitation as to Precedence 
which Englishmen rarely forego on the least ceremo- 
nious occasions, — ^Lexilogus, in particular, pausing tim- 
idly at the dooř, and Phidippus pushing him gently and 
kindly before him, — ^we got down to the Httle Parlour, 
very airy and pleasant, with its window opening on the 
Bowling-green, the table laid with a clean white cloth, 
and upon that a good dish of smoking Beef-steaks, at 
which I, as master of the Feast, sat down to offidate. For 
some time the clatter of Knif e and Fork, and the pour- 
ing of Ale, went on, mixed with some conversation among 
the young men about College matters : till Lycion began 
to tell us of a gay Balí he had lately been at, and of the 
Families there; among whom he mentioned three young 
Ladies from a neighbouring County, by far the hand- 
somest Women present, he said. 

"And very accomplished too, I am told," said Eu- 
phranor. 
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"O, as for that," replied Lycion, "they Falše very well, 
which is enough for me," — he hated "your accomplished 



women." 



Well, there," said Euphranor, "I suppose the Doc- 
tor will agree with you." 

I said, certainly Valring would be no great use to me 
personally — ^unless, as some Lady of equal size and 
greater Rank had said, I could meet with a ooncave 
Partner. 

"One knows so exactly," said Lycion, "what Aooom- 
plishments the Doctor would choose, — ^a Woman 

'Well versed in the Arts (79) 

Of Pies, Puddings, and Tarts, 
And the lucrative skill of the Oven,' 

as one ušed to read somewhere, I remember." 

"Not forgetting," said I, "the being able to help in 
oompounding a Pili or a Plaister; which I dare say your 
Great-grandmother knew something about, Lycion, for 
in those days, you know, Great ladies studied Simples. 
Well, so I am fitted, — ^as Lycion is to be with one who 
can Falše through life with him/' 

^ 'And f oUow 80 the ever-rollíng Year 
With profitable labour to their graves,' " 

added Euphranor laughing. 

1 don't want to marry her,'* said Lycion testily. 

'Then Euphranor," said I, "advertises for a *Strong- 
mindeď Female, able to read Plato's Bepublic with him, 
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and Wordswortfa, and Digby, and beoome a Mother of 
Heroes. As to Phidippus, there is no doubt — ^Diana 
Vemon — " 

But Phidippus disdaimed any sympathy with Sport- 
ingladies. 

"Well, come/* said I, passíng round a bottle of Sherry 
I had just called for, "'every man to his Taste, only all 
of you taking care to secure the Aooomplishments of 
Health and Good-humour." 

'^Ah I there it is, out at last I" cried Euphranor, dapping 
his hands; ''I knew the Doctor would choose as Frederic 
did for his Grenadiers." 

"Well," said I, "you wouldn't breed from an ill-made, 
ill-conditioned Maře, would you, Phidippus?" 
(90) He smiled and asked me if I remembered Miss | Prince, 
a Gk)vemess his Mother had for his Sisters, and who 
really worked them so hard he was obUged to appeal in 
their behalf • 

I did not remember Miss Prince; but I asked what 
effect his Appeal had on his Mother. 

"O, I was a School-boy then, — she patted my head, and 
said Miss Prince knew best; she had perfect oonfidence 
in her. And then, you know, if one of them did not get 
on with her Music, there was no use suggesting she had 
perhaps no Talent, and had better not leam at all; the 
Master only ooncluded she must practise double at it." 

"Yes, that is the way," I answered. "Well?" 

Well, after a time, his Motíier herself , he said, took 
notice the girls began to look pale and dispirited. "Why, 
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I assure you, Doctor, Miss Prince would scaroe let 
them run alone, even in Play-hours, but f ollowed them 
about with a Book, so that if they plucked a Daisy, they 
told me, out came a little Wordsworth f rom her reticule, 
for a Poem about it. Not a moment, she said, to be lef t 
unimproved." 

''Better that Wordsworth had been tied about her neck, 
and she cast — Well," I went on, seeing Euphranor look 
grave, *'I presume Miss Prince was not fitted for a Dam 
of Heroes, or Hunters." 

Poor thing, Phidippus said, she was an excellent 
woman — ^he ušed to be vexed with himself for getting out 
of patience with her. She worked hard for her Bread, 
and Duty, as she thougfat. 

'"And besides, your remonstrances came to nothing," 
said I. 

''I don't know," answered he, laughing; ''Though|I (si) 
was accused of making them romp, which I assure you I 
nevěr meant, they ušed to telí me I had more power with 
her than any one else, even my Mother. I don't know 
how that was." 

Poor Gk>vemesses! so much to be pitied, and rever- 
enced, as Phidippus said, only not to be Gk>yemed byl 
Early divorced f rom their own Home and its Affections, 
and crammed themselves in order to cram others, they are 
most ignorant of the Nature of the very Childhood they 
are to rule. I was almost going to be Didactic about it 
all, but thinking I had preadied quite enough for that 
day, I only filled up my Glass, passed the Bottle round, 
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told them to drink Miss Prince's health, and then, unless 
they would háve more Wine, we might háve a Game of 
Bowls, which Euphranor would telí us was the noble cus- 
tom of our Foref athers af ter dinner. 

"'Not however till we háve the Doctor's f amous Ballad 
about Miss Middleton's possible Great-Great-Grandmo- 
ther," cried Euphranor, "by way of Pindaric close to this 
Heroie Entertainment — sung from the Chair, who prob- 
ably oomposed it — ^* 

" — ^As Uttle as eould sing it," I assured him. 

"Ob, I remember, it was the Jockey who rode her I" 

"Perhaps only his Helper," answered I; "such bad 
Grammar, and Rhyme, and altogether want of what your 
man — how do you call him — g.o.£.t.h.£? — ^Creootyy will 
that do? — caUs, I believe, ArtJ^ 

" — ^Who however said that, if not the simplest People, 
it was only those who eould reduce their minds to the 
(82) simplest Impressions who eould indite a Ballad at|all: 
the reason it becomes ever less possible as Thought eom- 
plicates. Beside," added he smiling, "as we háve agreed 
those best can Paint who Feel the most, Pindar's Jockey 
and Homer's Ajax,agaínst Pindar and Homer,any day." 

"Fair presumption, however," said I, "why my poor 
Lad should at least sing of his Maře better than Shen** 
stone of Strephon and DeUa." 

"Who might yet be more at home with the China Shep- 
herds on his Mantel-piece than more modem Gentlemen 
witii Cocles in the River, or Regulus in the Tub," said 
Euphranor slily. "But come, Song, Song, from the 
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Chair!" he broke out, tapping his Glass on the Table and 
appealing to Phidippus, who, looking wíth a smile to me, 
gently echoed with his.* 

So with a prelusive "Well then," I began — 



u 



Fll sing you a Song, and a merry, merry Song" — 



" — ^By the way, Phidippus, what an odd notion of mer- 
riment is a Jockey's, if this Song be a sample. I think 
I háve observed they háve grave, tacitum f aoes, espe- 
cially when old, which they soon get to look. Is this f rom 
much Wasting, to carry Uttle Flesh, and large — ^Respon- 
sibility?" 

"Doctor, Doctor, leave your — faces, and heginl" inter- 
rupted Euphranor. "'I must call the Chair to Order" — 

Thus admonished, wíth very slight interpolations, 
(which may be jumped by the ^sthetic,) I repeated the 
poor Ballad which, dropt I know not how into my Child- 
ish ear, had, as so often happens, managed to crevíoe 
itself in some chink of a seemingly uncongenial|Mem- (8$) 
ory,t and wave its ahnost worthless Verse over much that 
was — Obstetric — ^there — 

I. 

^FU Bing you a Song, and a merry, merry Song, 
Conceming our Yorkshire Jen; 
Who nevěr yet ran with Horše or Maře 
That ever she cared for a pin. 

* For ''gently echoed with his" read "did the samé.** 
t DeU fram "and" to "— thcre— " 
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n. 
When fint she came to Nefnnarket town, 

The Sportsmen all yiew^d her around ; 
All the Cry was, 'Alas, poor Wench, 

Thou nevěr can run this GroundP 

m. 
When they came to the Starting Post, 

The Maře look'd very smart; 
And let them all say what they will, 

She nevěr lost her Start — 

— ^whích I don't quite understand, by the way: do you, 
Lydon?" — No answer. 

IV. 

"When they got to the Two-mile Post, 
Poor Jenny was cast behind: 
She was cast behind, she was cast behind, 
All for to také her Wind— 

v, 
When they got to the Three-mile Post, 
The Maře looVd very pale — 

(Phidippusl" — His knee moved iinder the table — ) 

'*Shs laid down hek eajls on hek bonnt neck, 
And by them all dib she sail ! 

VI. (Accelerando.) 
Come f oUow me, come f ollow me, 

All you who run so neat; 
And ere that you catch me again 

Pil make you well to Sweat. 
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vn. (Grandioso.) (84) 

When áhe got to the Winning Post, 

The People all gave a Shout: 
And Jenny click'd up her Lily-white foot, 

And jump'd like any Buck. 

vm. 
The Jockey said to her, ^This Raoe you háve run, 

This Race for me you háve got; 
You could Grallop it all over agaín, 

When the rest could hárdly TrotP 



9f 



"They were Four-mile Heats in those days, you see, 
would pose your Modem Middletons, though Miss Jenny, 
lajring back her Ears — ^away from catching the Wind, 
some think — ^and otherwise Homerically ^paUt* with the 
distended Vein and starting Sinew of that Three-mile 
Crisis, nevertheless on ooming Triumphantly in, cUcked 
up that Lily-white foot of hers, (of which one, 1 háve 
heard say, is as good a Sign, as all four White are a had,) 
and could, as the Jockey thought, háve gaIlop'd it all 
over again. Can't you see him, Phídippus, for onoe for- 
getful of his professional Stoicism, (but I don't think 
Jockeys were quite so Politic then,) bending forward to 
pat the bonny Neck that measured the Victory, as he 
rides her slowly back to the — Weighing-housej is it? fol- 
lowed by the Scarlet-<x)ated Horsemen and shouting Peo- 
ple of those Days? — ^all silent and pass'd away for ever 
now, unless from the Memory of one pursy Doctor, who, 
were she but alive, would hardly know Jenny's Head 
from her TaU!" 
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Conticuere omneš. 

"And now wíU you háve any more Wine?" said I, hold- 
ing up the reverst Decanter. 
(8B) Phidippus, hastíly finishing his glass, jumped up ; and 
the others f oUowing him with more oř less alacríty, we 
all saUied f orth on the Bowling-green. As soon as ihere, 
Lycion of course pulled out his "Etemal Cigars'* (which 
he had eyed, I observed, with really good-humoured Bas- 
ignation during the Ballad) and offered them all round, 
telling Phidippus he eould reeommend them as some of 
Ponteťs best; but Phidippus did not Smoke, he said; 
which, together with his deelining to bet on the Boat raoe, 
caused Lycion, I ihought, to look on him with some in- 
dulgence. 

And now Jack was rolled upon ihe Green; and I 
bowled after him first, pretty well; then Eujďmuior, still 
better; then Lycion, with great LidifPerence, and indif- 
ferent Sucoess; then Phidippus, who about rivalled me; 
and last of all, Lexilogus, whom Phidippus had been in- 
structing in the mystery of the Bias with Uttle side-roUs 
along the turf , and who, he said, only wanted a little 
practice to play as well as the best of us. 

Meanwhile, the Shadows lengthened along the Grass, 
and, after several bouts of Play, Phidippus said he must 
be off to see his f ríends start. We should soon f ollow, I 
said; and Euphranor asked him to his rooms after the 
race. But Phidippus was engaged to sup with his Crew. 
'Where you will all be drunk,'* said I. 
'No — ^there,'* said he, "y^^ ^^^ quite mistaken, Doc- 
tor." 
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"Well, well," I said, "away, then, to your Race, and 



your Supper." 

"*Meta ocD^povoc '^Xtxtcotoo/ " added Euphranor, 
smiling. 

" * Meta; 'with/ oř *after,' " said Phidippus, putting (a$) 
on his gloves. 

"WeU, go on. Sir/' said I,—" ' Soxppovoc V " 

"A temperate — something oř other — " 

"^^HXtxwDtoor" 

" — Supper?'' — he hesítated, smiling — ^**After a tem- 
perate supper?" 

''Gk> down, Sir; go down ťhis instant r' I loared out 
to him as he ran f rom the Bowling-green. And in a f ew 
minutes we heard his Horse's feet shuffling over the 
threshold of the Stable, and directly af terwards breaking 
into a retreating canter outside the gate. 

Shortly af ter this, the rest of us agreed it was time to 
be gone. We walked along the Fields by the Church» 
(purposely to ask about the sick Lady by the way,) 
erossed the Ferry, and mingled with the Crowd upon the 
opposite Shore. Townsmen and Gk)wnsmen, with ihe 
tassell'd Fellow-ccHnmoner sprinkled bere and there — 
Reading men and Sporting men — Fellows, and even 
Masters of CoUeges, not indifferent to the prowess of 
their respective Crews — ^all these, conversing on all sorts 
of topics, from the Slang in Bell's Life to the last new 
Grerman Bevelation, and moving in ever-changing groups 
down the Shore of the River, at wbose farthest visible 
bend was a Uttle knot of Ladies gathered up on a green 
KnoU f aced and iUuminated by the beams of the setting 
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Sun. Beyond which point was at length heard some in- 
distínct shouting, which graduaily increased, until ^'They 
are o£P — ^they are coming," suspended other Conversatáon 
among ourselves: and suddenly the head of the first Boat 
tumed the comer; and then another close upon it; and 
(9!) then a third;|the Crews pulling with all their Might oom- 
pacted in perfect Rhythm; and the Crowd upon the shore 
tuming round to follow along with them, waving hats 
and caps, and Cheering, "Bravo, St. John's," "Gk> it, Trin- 
ity," — ^the high Crest and blowing Forelock of Phidip- 
pus's Maře, and he himself shouting Encouragement to 
his Crew, conspicuous over all — ^until, the Boats reacfaing 
US, we also were caught up in the retuming tide of Spec- 
tators, and hurríed back toward the Groal; where we ar- 
rived just in tíme to see ihe Ensign of Trínity lowered 
f rom its pride of plaoe, and the Eagle of St. John's soar- 
ing there instead. Then, waiting a Uttle while to hear 
how the Winner had won, and the Loser lost, and watcfa- 
ing Phidippus engaged in eager conversation with his 
defeated brethren, I took Euphranor and Lexilogus one 
under eacfa arm, (Lycion having got into better oom- 
pany elsewhere,) and walked home with them across the 
Meadow leading to the Town, whither the dusky troops 
of GJownsmen with all their conf ušed Voiees were evapo- 
rating, while TwiUght graduaily gathered over all, and 
the Nightingale began to be heard among the flowering 
Chestnuts of Jesus. 

[NoTE. — The alterations noted in tiie text are, in FitxGeralďs anto- 
graph, in a copy inscribed on the fly-leaf, "Edward Fit«€rerald to 
Frederick Spalding. — February / 70." — ^in possession of Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.] 
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APPENDIX, 

FROM ECKERMANN'S CONVERSATIONS WITH GOETHE. 

[/ am indebied to John Oxenford, Esq,, and Mettrs, Smith and 
Elder, his Publishers, for permUtion to quote from his Translation 
the foUowing Paštaget, not to be found in the earlier German Edition.'] 



"Thsrs is something more or less wrong among ns old Enropeans ; 
our relatíons are far too Artificial and Complicated ; our NuMment 
and Mode of life are without their proper Nature^ and our Sociál In- 
tercoiurae is without proper Love and GoodwilL Every one is Pol- 
ished and Courteous; but no one has the Courage to be Hearty and 
True^ so that an Honest man^ with Natural views and feelings, stands 
in a very bad position. Often one cannot help wishing that one had 
been bom upon one of the South Sea Islands, a so-called Savage, so 
as to háve thoroughly enjoyed Human existence in all its pnrity, with- 
out any adulteration. 

"If in a depressed mood one reflects deeply upon the wretchedness 
of our Age^ it often occurs to one that the world is gradually ap- 
proaching tiie Last day. And the Evil accumulates from Generation 
to Generation ! For it is not enough that we háve to suffer for the sins 
of our Fathers; but we hand down to Posterity these inheríted vices 
increased by our own." 

"Similar thoughts often occur to me/' answered I^ "but if, at such 
a time, I see a Regiment of German Dragoons ride by me, and ob- 
serve tiie Beauty and Power of these |Young People, I again derive (90) 
some consolation, and say to myself, tiiat the Durability of Mankind 
is after all not in such a desperate plight." 

"Our Country people," retumed Goethe, "háve certainly kept up 
their Strength, and will I hope long be able not only to fumish 
US with good Horsemen, but aíso to secure us from total Decay and 
Destruction. The Rural population may be regarded as a Magasine, 
from which the Forces of Declining Mankind are always recruited 
and refreshed. But just go into our great Towns^ and you will feel 
quite differently.*' ^ 

1 While Christopber Nortfa imderstood the Breed of Cocknies to be on the 
Increue, ** the F^males maniaaeable long before, and proUfic Umg after, the 
Season osoally allowed to oiur Species — the period of Gestatkm shorter too, 
vryíng from rour to Pivě Months; ** Sir A. Carlisle declares bis Convictlon that 
** the Destroying influence of Large Cities and Manu&ctorles more than counter- 
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"The Sootch Highlanders nnder the Duke of Wellingtox^*' rejoined 
(joethe^ "were doubtless Heroes of another descriptioii." 

"I saw them in Brosseb a Year before the Battle of Waterloo/' 
retnmed I. "Thej were^ indeed, fine Men; all strong^ fresh, and ac- 
ttve, as if jiiat from the Hand of their Maker. They all carried their 
heads so Freely and Gallantly^ and stepped so lightly along with their 
strong Bare legs, that it seemed as if there were no Originál Sin^ and 
no Ancestral Faúing^ as far as they were concemed." ^ 
(91) "There is something pecnliar in this^" said (joethe. "Whether it 
lies in the Race, in the Soil^ in the Free Political Constitution, or in 
the healthy tone of Edncation^— certainly the English in generál ap- 
pear to háve certain Advantages over many others. Here in Weimar 
we see only a few of them^ and, probably^ by no means the best; bot 
what Fine, Handsome people they are! And however Yonng they 
come here, they f eel themselves by no means strange or embarrassed in 
this Foreign Atmosphere; on the contrary, their Deportment in So- 
ciety is as fnll of Confidence, and as easy, as if they were Lords 
ever3rwhere, and the whole World belonged to them. This it is which 
pleases our Women, and by which they make such havoc in the hearts 
of our Yonng Ladies. As a German Father of a Family, who is con- 
cemed for the tranqnillity of his Household; I often feel a slight 
shudder, when my Daughter-in-law announces to me the expected ar- 
rival of some fresh young Islander. I already see in my Minďs eye 
the Tears which will one day flow when he takés his Departure. They 
are dangeroos young people; but this very quality of being Danger- 
ous is their Virtne." 

"Still I would not assert," answered I, "that the Young English- 
men in Weimar are more Clever, more Intelligent, better informed^ 
or more excellent at Heart than other people." 

"The secret does not lie in these things, my good friend," retumed 
Goethe. "Neither does it lie in Birth or Riches ; it lies in the Courage 
which they háve to be that for which Nature has made them. There 
is nothing vitiated or spoilt about them ; there is nothing half way or 
crooked; but such as tiiey are, they are thoroughly Complete Men. 
That they are also sometimes complete Fools, I allow with all my 
heart; but that is still something, and has still always some weight 
in the scale of Nature.*' 



balances the alleged Increase of Brítisb Populatioo, while they give rise to a 
Degenerate, Bnfeebledy and DemoFalised Race. I believe,*' he says, *' that no 
PersoDS, Town-bred in both the Male and Female lineš, ever extend their Oúl- 
dřen to the Fonrth Genenition.** 

^ See a fine passage in Haydon*8 Life, where he descrlbes aeeing, among the 
half Savage Allíes in Paris, the English Officer*8 " Boy'8 Face and Bioad Shoul- 
ders,** which latter, with those of his Men, occupied, as is well known, a larger 
frroond in the Re?iews theie than any eqaal Nomber of any other Coantry*8 
Shottlders. 
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"You know that scarcdj a áaj pasees in which I am not visited by (98) 
some travelling Foreigner. But if I were to saj that I took great 
pleasure in tlie Persoiial Appearance especially of joung leamed Ger- 
mans f rom a certain North-eastem qnarter^ I shonld telí a f alaehood. 

"Short-sighted, Pale^ Narrow-chested^ Yonng without Yooth; that 
Í8 a picture of most of them as they appear to me. And if I enter 
into a conversation with any of them, I inunediately observe that the 
things in which one of us takea Pleasure seem to them Vain and Triv- 
ial^ that they are entirely absorbed in Thb Idba^ and that only the 
highest Problems of Specolation are fitted to interest them. Of somid 
Senses or Delight in the Sensnal there is no trace; all Yoothfol feel- 
ing and all Youthfol pleasnre are driven oot of them^ and that irre- 
coverably; for if a man is not Yonng in his Twentieth year^ how can 
he be so in his Fortieth?" — Goethe sighed and was sOent. 



"In our own dear Weimar I need only look ont at the window to 
discover how matters stand with us. Lately, when the Snow was lying 
upon the ground, and my Neighboiir's Children were trying their 
little Sledges in the Street, the Police was immediately at hand, and 
I saw the poor little things fly as qoickly as they conld. Now, when 
the Spring Snn tempts them from the honses, and they wonld like to 
play with their Companions before the dooř, I see them always con- 
strained, as if they were not safe, and feared the approach of some 
Despot of the Police. Not a Boy may crack a whip, or sing, or shont; 
the Police is immediately at hand to forbid it. This has the effect 
with os all of taming Youth prematorely, and of driving oot all Origi- 
nality and Wildness, so that in the end nothing remains but the Philis- 
tínc." 



"If we could only alter the Germans after the model of the Eng- 
lish, if we could only háve less Philosophy and more| Power of Action, (98) 
less Theory and more Practice, we might obtain a good share of 
Redemption. 

"Thns, for instance, I cannot approve the requisition, in the stodies 
of f uture Statesmen, of so much Theoretically-leamed Knowledge, by 
which Young people are ruined before their time, both in Mind and 
Body. When they enter into Practical service, they possess, indeed, 
an immense stock of Philosophical and Leamed matters; but in the 
narrow circle of their calling this cannot be Practically applied, and 
must theref ore be f orgotten as Useless. On the other hand, what they 
most needed they háve lost; they are deficient in the necessary Mentu 
and Bodily Energy which is quite indispensable, when one would enter 
properly into Practical life. And then, are not Love and Benevolence 
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ako needed in the life of a Statesman^ in the management of Men? 
And how can anj one f eel and ezerciae Benevolence towards anakfaer, 
when he is iU at ease with hinuelf ř 

"Bot all these people are in a dreadfol bad ease. The Third part 
of the Leamed men and Statesmen^ shackled to the Deak^ are roined 
in Body, and conaigned to the Démon of Hypochondria. 

"In the mean time/' continued Goethe, smiling, "let na remain in a 
statě of hopef ni Ezpectation as to the condition of ns Germans a Cen- 
tory hence, and whether we shall then háve advanced so far as to be 
no longer Savantš and Philosophers, bnt Msv." 



"Does this Productiveness of Genius/' said I, "lie merely in the 
Mind of an important Man, or does it also lie in the Body ?" 

"The Body has, at least," said Goethe, "the greatest Infloence npon 
it. There was indeed a Ume when in Germany a Genius was always 
thonght of as Short, Weak, or Hunch-backed; bot conmiend me to a 
Genius who has a well-proportioned Body." 

"When it was said of Napoleon that he was a Man of Granite, this 
applied particularly to his Body." 
(94) "Whilst we read Shakspeare we receive the impression of a man 
thorooghly Strong and Healthy, both in Mind and Body." 



What should be ezpected of German Youth, when Richter himself, 
f rom whose Levana many Wise things shall be quoted, tells us of an 
Anthology he made of his Pupils' "Bon Mots," to encourage them in 
the Practice of Wit — ^with such samples as foUow? 

A Boy of Twelve, oldest and Cleverest of all, said, "Man is mim- 
icked by Four things — ^An Echo, a Shadow, an Ape, and a Looking^ 
Glass." "Windpipes, Spaniards, and Ants, ezpel all that is alien to 
them." "The Greeks in the Trojan Horše were a Living Transfign- 
ration of Souls," &c. 

The Younger Brother, Ten-and-a-Half-Old, said, "God is the only 
Perpeiuutn mobile" His Sister, of Seven, "Every Night we are 
seised with Apoplexy, but in the Moming are well again." "The 
Spartans wore Red in Battle to prevent Blood — as some Italians Black 
to prevent Fleas — ^being seen," &c. 

A Five-year-old Boy says to his Four-year-old Sister, "God has 
made all Things; so if one offers him Anything, he has made it." 
Whereupon the Four-year-old, "He makes Nothing." To which the 
Sage of Five, "He ma^es Nothing because he kat made it." 

When Richter was writing his Book, Four-year-old had grown to 
Five, and to this increase of Philosophy; "Number has a One and 
: what Begins must End," and showing a Stick asks, "Whether 
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that did not end on all Sidesř" An Arg^oment that might háve been 
handled much to that Chilďs Edification. 

Seven*year-old maintained that "If the Soni in the Brain had, with 
another set of Legs, Arms, &c., another Head, that Head muat háve 
another Soni; which Soni again another Head," &c. 

*« The little Fleu, yoa^U haidly gneas, (96) 

Háve litUe Fleas that bite *em; 
These little Fleas háve othera kfli» 
And 80 ad If^fmUum I " 

Sometunes, says Richter, there were several Fathera and Mothers to 
the samé Thonght: all jnmping at once: and then all "justly daimed" 
the Parentage in the AÁthology. 

Niebnhr tells us his Boy Marcns already contemplated a New Tense 
to the Verb! Lucky for his Schoolfellows — and, reckoning on their 
ríghteous Vengeance, for Himself — ^that he did not Aocomplish it. 



FROM RICHTER'S LEVANA. 

Sataoks, Hunters, Soldiers — ^aU such develope their Powers to the 
FuU in the Fresh Air. All who háve lived to a Century and Haif 
were Beggars; indeed shonld one only wish for old Age, and Health 
all the while, no better Exercise than Begging. Nevertheless a Mo- 
ther believes that her Child set at an Open Window half an hour a 
Day will inhale from the Town (itself only a larger Room filled with 
Street instead of House Breath) as much pure Air as will ventilate 
Three and Twenty Hours and a half of Foul! Will no one remind 
her of the Three wretched Autumn days she traveUed with that samé 
Child in an open Carriage with no further Injury than — coming 
hither ! Will no Chemist, by shonňng her the Bad Airs that can be 
seen, teach her the Value of the only Element that cantio^^ 

A Grown-up Man pursued aU Day by some moveable Pulpit and 
Confessional would lose all Moral Freedom and Activity. How much 
more a Child entangled every Step with "Stop !" "Oo on !"— his whole 
Day crammed too with Lesson upon Lesson, — Seed upon Seed, of 
which no Living Harvest comes! The Watch stops while you wind 
it; and to be for ever winding up your Child ! — 

The Jesuit Laws limit Study to Two Hours. And We force Chil- (98) 
dřen to Attend so long as their Elders can Teach ! 

Attention is surely not what Bonnet calls her, the Mother of Genius, 
but her Daughter — ^whence bom but of the Wedlock made in Heaven 
between the Object and the Desire for it? Imagine Swift at a Mu- 
sical — Mosart at a Philosophical — Lecture; Raffaelle at a Political 
Club — ^Frederic the Great at a "Cour ďAmour !" — each a grown Man 
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GeniiiB too in his own way, and not ignorant of othen. And 
yon expect Children in Yean and Understanding to Attend on Snb- 
jects as foreign perhaps to their Genios! their Senses more open to 
every Extemal Influence, — the Hmn of the Markét withoot, the 
Bongh waving over the Sdíool-room window^ the very Strípe of Sun- 
shine on the Floor — still more to the delicious conscionsness of some 
coming Holiday ! — For^ attach Reward and Pmúshment to the Exer- 
cise of a Child's Attention^ do you not at once direct it to anoiher 
Object? 

RsPBTiTioN, one Main Spring of Attention^ is ahio its Clog. Give 
a Child the samé Writing^Copy throngh a whole Page, each Line will 
be worse written than the preceding. Change the Copy — even then 
the First Line will be the Best 

To write np the Ten Commandments on the Wall is precisely the 
best way to prevent their being seen. 

Body is tiie Anchor-gromid of Conrage^ the Mail-Armonr of the 
Soul ; tiieref ore to be hardened into Steel by Heat and Cold. Not for 
Long life*s sake^ (Inyalids, Nmu, and Conrt Ladies reach that,) bot 
as a Strong-hold of Cheerf nlness, Activity, and Conrage. 

The Weak most Lie: hatě the Net of Sin as they may, a Frown 
drives them in. 

Always let Singleness of Purpose rule a Boy. He wanted to Do, 
or Háve, such a thing; make him Také or Do it. And nevěr Com- 
mand Twice. 

Children's Grayity is rarely as Innocent as their Fnn. 
(97) Boys close upon Manhood often appear most Heartless^lMischiev- 
ous and Destructiye; just as Night is coldest close to Dawn. Bnt the 
Sun rises and warms the World; Vigonr dawns into Love; the Teas- 
ing Lad into an Affectionate Young Man. 

If even Travelled Men rebím with fuU Heads and Empty Hearts, 
having gone throngh the World as in a Country Dance, presentíng 
the Hand indifferently to all — how moch more, and more unnaturally, 
the TrayeUed Child ! whose Affectíons are only cherished by long and 
close living with the samé People in the samé Places, Honses, and 
Play-grounds ; nay, with the samé Fumitore abont them. 

There is one Remark very generál and very pitiable in the History 
of the Leamed — that so many Admirable Men háve so many Years 
determined to get np earlier of a Moming withont much Éesult — 
nnless it be visible at the Last Day. 

*Of^io< fiXoao^it — T<ihc de ^íXoaóftnic aei 
'Bv noic Xáyotc fpovovvrac evpítnuj /táifav 
'Ep ToUji (f ipyotiC ivrac óvo^oc 6p6. 



An Emigrant Gentleman visiting England for a while was Wonder- 
straek at the Indolence of the Middle Classes, espedally at soch 
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places as Sidmouth; People lounging abont^ throwing Stonea into the 
Sea, and carrying about Three Volmnes of Novela from the Circn- 
lating Library. "It seemed to me as if they were all Mad. In Can- 
ada every one is seéh at work — ^hacking away at some^ng or other, 
awkwardly perhaps, but still at Work." Then the fretfnl movements of 
the Children in an opposite house Genteelly confined to a Nursery that 
reflected all their imprisoned Energies back on Themselves, and look- 
ing to him like "cag^ Birds beating their Breasts against the Wires !" 
Whereas he had just left in Canada his own little Boy of Three Years 
old feeding the Poultry out of doors^ and even then able to distin- 
guish one kind of Grain from another in the Field; his | little Sister (98) 
with her little Batch of Bread ready for the Oven^ when Baking was 
going forward — "Both of them insensibly acqniring the most indis- 
pensable of the Arts of Life*' — ^while Richter*8 Children of the samé 
Age were cnltivating Wit for the Anthology ! 



Instmctions how to throw Boys' Minds into a Fever, that shaU work 
itself off in Bodily Sweat — qnoted in the Athemenm (864)^ from 
the Seventh Annoal Report of our Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion^ by Horace Mann, Esq.^ Boston^ 1844. 

A ScoTCH ScHOOL. {ProxitnuM ardeL) 

"I entirely despair of ezciting in any other person, by a descrip- 
tion, the vivid impressions of Mental Activity or celerity which the 
daily operations of these Schools produced on my mind — ^actnal Ob- 
servation can alone grive anything approaching to the trne idea. I do 
not exaggerate when I say, that the most active and lively Schools I 
háve ever seen in the United States must be regarded almost as Dor- 
mitories^ if compared with the fervid life of the Scotch Schools: and, 
by the side of theirs, our Pupils would seem to be Hybemating Ani- 
mak, just emergring from their Torpid statě, and as yet but half-con- 
scious of the possession of Life and Faculties. It is certainly within 
bounds to say, that there were Five times as many Questions put, and 
Answers given, in the samé space of time, as I ever heard put or 
given in any School in our own country. But a f ew preliminary ob- 
servations are necessary to make any description of a Scotch School 
intelligíble. In the numerous Scotch Schools which I saw, the custom 
of Place-taking prevailed not merely in Spelling, but in Geography, 
Arithmetic^ Reading, Defining, &c. Nor did this consist solely in the 
passing up of the one giving a Right answer above the one giving a 
Wrong; but,if a Scholar made a very Bright an-|8wer,he was promoted (99) 
at once to the Top of the Class — if he made a very Stupid one, he was 
sentenced no less summarily to the Bottom. Periodically Prises are 
given, and the fact of having been 'Dux' (that is, at the Head of the 
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Class) the greatest number of times^ ía the principál ground on which 
the Príses are awarded. In some Schools^ an auxiliary stimnlus is 
applied. The fact of having passed op so many places (say ten or 
twelve) entitles the pupil to a Ticket; and a given nomber of these 
tickets is eqoivalent to being 'Dux' onee. When this sharper goad to 
Emnlation is to be applied^ the spectator will see the Teacher fill his 
band with small bits of pasteboard^ and^ as the Recitation goes on^ 
the Competition grows keen^ and places are rapidly lost and won, the 
Teacher is seen occasionally to give one of these Tickets to a Pupil 
as a connter, or token^ that he has passed op above so many of his 
fellows; that is^ he may háve passed up above fonr at one time^ six 
at another^ two at anotiier — and if Twelve is the number which en- 
titles to a Ticket, One will be given without any stopping or speak- 
ing — for the Teacher and Pupil appear to háve kept a Silent reckon- 
ing, and when the latter eztends his Hand, the former gives a Ticket 
without any suspension of the lesson. This gives the greatest inten- 
sity to Competition^ and at such times the Chďdren háve a look of al- 
most Maniacal eagemess and anxiety." 

"A Boy errs, griving, perhaps, a wrong Grender, or saying that the 
word is deríved f rom a Greek Verb, when, in fact, it is deríved f rom 
a Greek Noun of the samé family. Twenty Boys leap forward into 
the area — ^as though the house were on Fire, or a Mine or Ambush 
had been sprung upon them — ^and shout out the True answer, in a 
voice that could be heard fořty rods. And so the Recitation pro- 
ceeds for an hour. To an unaccustomed spectator, on entering one 
of these rooms, all seems Uproar, Turbulence, and the Contention 
of angry voices; the Teacher traversing the space before his Class in 
a statě of high Excitement, the Pupils springing from thdr seats, 
(100) darting to the Middle ofjthe floor, and sometimes, with extended 
arms, forming a Circle around him, two, three, or four deep— every 
Finger quivering from the intensity of their Emotions, until some 
more sag^acious Mind, outstrípping its rivals, solves the difficulty — 
when all are in their seats again, as though by magric, and ready for 
another Encounter of wits. I háve seen a School kept for two hours 
in succession in this statě of intense Mental activity, with nothing 
more than an alteration of subjects during the time, or, perhaps, 
the relaxation of Singing. At the end of the Redtation, both Teacher 
and Pupils would glow with heat, and be covered with perspiration, 
as though they had been contending in the Race or the Ring. It 
would be utterly impossible for the Children to bear such fiery ex- 
citement if the Physical exerdse were not as violent as the Mental 
is intense." 

Here is "an exact account of a Religiout lesson which I saw and 
heard":— 

"Teacher. — ^What sort of Death was denounced against our first 
Parents for Disobedience? 
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'First Piipt/.— Temporal Death ! 

T. — No. — (and pointing instantaneoiisly to the Second) — 

"Second P.—To Die ! 

"The Teacher points to the Third, crjing, 'Come away !' and then 
to the Fourth. A dosen Pupila leap on the floor^ a dosen hands are 
held oat, all qnivering with eagemess. 

"Fourth P.— Spirituál Death ! 

"T.— Go up» Dux— (that is, to the Head of the Class)/' 

And so of the foUowing, from the Westminster Catechism^ which^ 
with all the proofs^ is committed to Memory. 

"Teacher, What is the Misery of that Estate whereinto Man fell? 

"Pupil. All Mankind by their Fall lost Communion with God^ &c. 

"T. What sort of a pláce is Hell? 

"P. A pláce of Devils. 

"T. How does the Bible describe it? 

"Fir9tP. (Hesitates.) 

"T. Nextř— Nextř— (101) 

"Fifth P. A lake of Fire and Brimstone. 

"T. Také 'em down Fonr ! 

"And thns on these awful themes, a Belief and Contemplation of 
which should tam the eyes into a fountain of Tears, and make the 
heart intermit its beatings^ there is the samé Ambition for Intellectoal 
superiority as on a question in the Multiplicatíon table. There is no 
more apparent Solemnity in the one čase than the other." 



Were one to preach a Sermon on Health, as really were worth 
doingy Waltbr Scott ought to be the Text. Theories are demon- 
strably True in the way of Logic; and then in the way of Practice 
they prove Truc, or Not true. But here is the Grand Experiment — 
Do they tum out well? What boots it that a Man's Creed is the 
Wisest, that his System of Principles is the superfinest, if when set 
to work the Life of him does nothing but jar, and fret itself into 
Holes: They are Untrue in that, were it in nothing else, these Prin- 
ciples of his; openly convicted of Untmth — ^fit only, shall we say, to 
be rejectcd as Counterfeits and flung to the Dogs? We say not that: 
but we do say that Ill-health of Body or Mind is Defeat — is Battle in 
a Good or Bad Cause with Bad success: that Health alone is Victory. 
Let all men if they can contrive it manage to be Healthy. — CarlyU. 

And how HealUiy — ^in Body at least? 

Porro ne in Corpore quidem Valetudinem Medici probant qnse a 
nimia Anxietate contingat; parum est ^grum non esse; Fortbii kt 
Lotům kt Ai.acrsii tolo. Prope abest ab Infirmitate in quo sóla 
Salus laudatur. — Taeitu9, Dial. c. 29. 

THE END. 
[ 2^^ ] 



EXTRACTS FBOM FITZGEBALDS LEŤ- 
TE BS BE LATIN G TO 'AGAMEMNONr 

To E. B. Cowell. 

. . . As to Sophocles, I tvill not give up my old Titan. 
Is there not an infunon of Xenophon in Sophocles, as 
compared to MschyluSy — a dilution? Sophocles is douhť 
less the better artisty the more complete; but are we to 
expect anyťhing but gUmpses and ruins of the divinest? 
Sophocles is a pure Greek temple; but Mschylus is a 
rugged mountain, Uished by seas^ and riven by thunder- 
bolts: and which is the most tvonderfuU and appalUng? 
Or if one will háve Mschylus too a work of maUy I say he 
is Uke a Gothic Cathedral, which the Germans say did 
arise from the genius of num aspiring to the immeasur- 
oble, and reaehing after the infinite in compleoňty and 
gloom, according as Christianity elevated and tcidened 
men's minds. A dozen Unes of Mschylus háve a more 
Almighty power on me than all Sophocles' plays; though 
I would perhaps raťher savé Sophocles as the consumma- 
tion of Greek arU than Mschylus" twelve linesy if it came 
to a choice which must be lost. Besides these Mschyluses 
trouble us with their grandeur and gloom; but Sophocles 
is always soothing^ complete, and satisfactory. 

To E. B. Cowell. 

London^ May 7, 1857. 
. . • / think I want to turn his [JEschylus''] Trit- 
ogy into what shall be readable English Verse; a ťhing 
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/ have always ihought of, but was frightened at the 
Chorus. So I am ruyw; I canH thinkthem so fine as Peo- 
ple taUe of: they are terribly maimed; and aU stu:h Lyrics 
reqvire a better Poet titan I am to set forth in EngUsh. 
But the better Poets won^t do it; and I cannot find one 
readable translation. I shall (if I make one) make a very 
free one; not for Scholars^ but for those who are ignorant 
of Greek, and who (so far as I have seen) have nevěr been 
induced to leam it by any Translations yet mode of these 
Plays. I ihink I shall become a bore, of the Bowring 
ordery by aU this Translation: but it amuses me without 
any lábour, and I reaUy think I have the faculty of mak- 
ing some things readable which others have hitherto left 
wnreadable. But donH be alarmed with the anticipaHon 
of another sudden volume of Translations; for I only 
sketch out the matter^ then put it away; and coming on it 
one day with fresh eyes trim it upwith some natural im- 
pulse that I think gives a natural air to all. . . • 

To Mrs. W. H. Thompson. 

[1869] 
• •••••• 

/ was rather taken abaek by the Master' s haxÁng dis- 
covered my last — yes^ and boná-fide my last — translation 
in the volume I sent to your lAbrary. I thought it would 
slip in unobservedf and I should have given aU my Uttle 
contríbutions to my old College^ without after-reckoning. 
Had I known you as the wife of any but the ^quondam* 
Greek Professor, I should very Ukely have sent it to you: 
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since it tvas meant for tkose^ who might wish for some in- 
sight into a Play which I must think they can scarcely 
háve heen tempted into hefore by any previous Transla- 
tion. It remains to he much hetter doně; hut if Women 
of Sense and Ta^te^ and Men of Sense and Taste (who 
donH knote Greek) can read and be interested in such a 
gUmpse as I give them of the Originály they must he con- 
tenty and not look the Horše too close in the mouth, till 
a hetter comss to hand. . • • 



To E. B. Cowell. 

Woodbridge: Tuesdayj 

[28 Dec 1869^ 

. . • As to Agamemnon^ I hou/nd up a Copy of him 
in the other Translations I sent to Trinity Ldbrary — not 
very wisely, I dovbt; hut I thought the Book would just 
he put up on its shelf^ and I had given all I tvas asked for, 
or ever could he asked for^ The Master ^ however^ torote 
m£ that it came to his Eyesj and I dare say he thought I 
had hest háve let Mschylus alone. My Version tvas not 
intended for those who knotv the Originál; hutf hy hoók 
or hy crookt to interest some who do not. The Shape / 
háve tvrought the Play into is good, I think: the Dialogue 
good also: hut the Choruses (though weU contrived for 
the progress of the Story) are very falše to Mschylus; 
and anyhotv want the hand of a Poet. Mine^ as I saidf 
are only a sort of *Entr^acte^ Music^ which tvauld he het- 
ter suppUed hy Music itself. • • • 
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EXTRACTS FROM FITZGERALD'S LETTERS 

To W. F. PoUock. 

11873] 
. . . / think you háve seen^ or hady áll the things 
but the ImU which is the most impudent of all. It was^ 
however^ not meant for Scholars: mainly for Mrs. Kem- 
ble: but as I carťt read my šelf , nor expect others of my 
age to read a long MS. I had it printed by a cheap friend 
(to the baně of other Friends), and here it is. You toíU 
see by the notice that ^schylus is left ^nowherey and 
tvhy; a modest proviso. StíU I think the Story is well 
compacted: the Dialogue good, (with one single Uttle 
originality; of riding into Rhyme as Passion grows) and 
the Choruses (mosťly Voť quoad Poetry) stiU serving to 
carry on the subject of the Story in the way of Inter-act. 
Try one or two Women with a dose of it one day; not 
Lady Pollock^ who knotos better. . . • 



To C. E. Norton, 

Little Grange^ Woodbridge^ Suffolk. 

(Post Mark Dec 8) Dec 9, 75. 
Mr. Carlylé*s Niece has sent me a Card from you, ask- 
ing for a Copy of an Agamemnon: taken — I must not 
sayy translated — from Mschylus. It was not meant for 
Grreek Scholars, Uke yourself, but for those who do not 
know the originál, which it very much misrepresents. I 
think it is my friend Mrs. Kemble who has mode it a Uttle 
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known on your wide Continent A» you háve taken the 
troubíc to enqvire for it all across the Atlantic j hende 
giving me reason before to confide in your friendly recep- 
tion of itt I post you one along with this letter. I can 
fancy you might find some to be interested in it who do 
not know the originál: more interested than in more faith- 
fúl Translations of m<íre abiUty. . . . 
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i,^- 



9 Scagebs, 



TAKEN FBOM íBSCHYLUS. 




w 



[I do not like to put this version — oř per-version — of 
^schylus ínto the few fríendly hands it is destined for, 
without 8ome apology, to him as well as to them. Per- 
haps the best apology, so far as they are ooncemed, would 
be my simple assurance that this is the very last lese- 
majesté I ever shall — or can — commit of the kind. 

I suppose that a literal version of this play, if possible^ 
would scaroe be intelligible. Even were the dialogue al- 
ways dear, the lyric Choruses, whidi make up so large a 
part, are so dark and abrupt in themselves, and theref ore 
so mudi the more mangled and tormented by copyist and 
commentator, that the most consdentious translator must 
not only jump at a meaning, but must bridge over a 
chasm; especially if he determine to complete the an- 
tiphony of Strophe and Antistrophe in English verse. 

Thus, encumbered with fonns whicfa sometimes, I 
think, hang heavy on ^schylus himself;* struggling 
with indistinct meanings, obscure allusions, and even with 
pu/fu whidi some háve tried to reproduoe in English ; this 
grand play, whicfa to the scholar and the poet, lives, 
breathes, and moves in the dead language, has hitherto 
seemed to me to drag and stifle under consdentious trans- 
lation into the living; that is to say, to háve lost that 



* Far imianeef ihe long antíphonal diatogme of ihe Chonu debaiimg 
whai io do — or whether do anjfthing — after hearing iheir nuuUr iwtee 
ery orní (in pure lambics alšo) that he w mmrdered, 
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whidi I think ihe drama can least afford to lose all tfae 
world over. And 80 it was that, hopeless of suooeeding 
where as good versifiers, and better scholars, seem to me 
to háve f aikd, I came first to break the bounds of Greek 
Tragédy; then to swerve from tfae Master's footsteps; 
and so, one lioense drawing on anotfaer to make all of a 
(6) piece, arrived|at tfae present anomalous condusion. If it 
has sucoeeded in shaping itself into a distínct, oonsistent 
and animated Whole, ihrough whicfa the reader can f oUow 
without halting/ and not without some progressive inter- 
est from beginning to end, I shall at any rate not háve 
extinguished tfae Spirit under whatsoever misrepresenta- 
tions of the Letter; and that remains unimpeachable by 
any treason of mine, inviolate by any but transcriber^s 
errors, in its own imperishable Greek, and undepraved 
by any wilf ul alloy of ihe translatoťs in more than one 
English version. 

To re-create tfae Tragédy, body and soul, into English, 
and make the Poet f ree of tfae language which reigns 
over that half of the world nevěr dreamt of in his philos- 
ophy, must still be reserved for some Poet, of congenial 

^ / wUh ihe reader who knawe Beethoven would supply — ar supplani 

— my earlier lyric Chortues from eome of hit many worhe, which 

seem to breathe JEechylne in their language, as Michael Angelo, per- 

haps, in another. For Cassandra's ejacidations we must resort, I 

douht, to a later German music. 

As for my Lyric Choruses — I wish the reader who does not know the 

Originál (and this Fersion is scarcely for those who do) would but 

také the Subject, and supply, or supplant, my descant iipon it from 

some such music as he may find in Beethoven, who breathes Mschylus 

ffi his language as I cannot in mine. 

[This second notě is pasted over the first in my copy, Ed.^ 
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genius; whether by Translatíon, Paraphrase, oř Meta- 
phrase, to use Di7den's definition, whose Alexander^s 
Feast, and some f ragments of whose Plays» indicate that 
he, perhaps, might háve rendered sudí a service to ^schy- 
lus and to us. Oř, to go f urtfaer back in our own Drama, 
one thinks what Marlowe might háve doně; himself a 
translator f rom the Gieek ; something akín to iSlschylus 
in his genius; still more in his grandiose, and sometimes 
auihadostomous verse ; of whidi some lineš relating to tfais 
very play f all but little short of iSlschylus or Greek, and 
whidi I will shame my own by quoting bef ore they 
appear: — 

'*Ib this the face that launched a ihousand ships, 
And bumt the topless towen of Hium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss !**] 
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(8) DRAMATIS PEBflOK^. 

Agam£mnok» King of Arg09. 

Clytemnestra, his Queen. 

^GiflrrHus, his Nephetv. 

Cassandea, Daughter of King Pkiam. 

Hebald. 

Chorus of ancient CaunciUors. 



The scene is at Asoos. 



AGAMEMNON. 

[Agamemnok'8 Paláce: a Warder on the BatUemenU.] 

Waxder. 

[Onoe more, onoe more, and onoe again onoe more] 
I crave the Gods' compassion, and release 
From tfais inexorable watdi, that now 
For one whole year, dose as a ooudiing dog. 
On Agamemnon's housetop háve I kept, 
Contemplating the muster of the stars 
And those transplendent Dynasties of Heay'n ^ 
That, as altemately they rise and f all, 
Draw Warmth and Winter over mortal man. 
Thus, and thus long, I say, at the behest 
Of the man-minded Woman who here ruks, 
Here háve I watdi'd till yonder mountain-top 
Shall kindle with a signal-light from Troy. 
And watdi'd in vam, čoudit on the barren stone^ 
Ni£^t after night, night after night, alone, 
Ev'n by a wandering dream unvisited. 



' ^ The eammentaiars generaUy mndersiand these XaiffJKpbKK' SováTtac 

I to mean Sun and Moan. BUmfield, I helieve, adm%i$ they may he the 

i CansteUatione hy whieh the eeaeane were anciently marked, ae %n the 

eaee of the Pletadee further on tu the Play. The Moon, I smppoee, 
had no part to play in such a computation; and, ae for the Sun, the 
heaeon-fire eurdy impliee a night-watch, 
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(10) To whidi the terror of my post denies 

The customary pass of dosíng eyes. 

From whidiy when haply oodding, I would scare 

Forbidden sleep, oř diarm long nigfat away 

With some old ballad of tfae good old times, 

The f oolish song f alls presently to tears, 

Remembering the glories of this House, 

Where all is not as all was wont to be» — 

No, nor as should — ^Alas, these royal walls, 

Had they but tongue (as ears and eyes, men say) 

Would telí strange storiesl — ^But, for fear they should. 

Mine shall be mute as they are. Only this — 

And this no treason surely — might I but, 

But onoe more might I, see my lord again 

Safe homel But once more look upon his faoel 

But onoe more také his band in minel — 

HiUoa! 

The word scaroe f rcxn my lips — ^Have the gods heard, 

Or am I dreaming wide awake — as wide 

Awake I am— The Lightl The Lightl The Lightl 

On Arachnasum's yet unanswering height! 

Oh more to me than all the stars of nightl 

More than the Moming-star! — ^more than the Sun 

Who breaks my nightly watch, this rising cme 

Whidi tells me that my year-long night is doně I 

When, shaking off the coUar of my watch, 
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I first to Clytemnestra shall report 
Sudí news, as if , indeed, a lucky cast 
For her and Argos, sure a Main to me! 
But grant the Gods, to all! A master-cast. 
More tlian oompensating all losses past; 
And ligfating up our altars with a fire 
Of Victory that nevěr shall expirel 

[ Exit Warder. DayUght graduaUy datons^ 
and enter slowly Chorus. 

Chobus. 

I* 

Anothsr rising of the sun 

That rolls another year away, 
Sees US through the portál dun 

DlTtdliiff 

Thftt dÍ¥Ídoo the night and day 
Like to phantoms f rom the crypt 
Of Morpheus or of Hades slipt, 

Throuj^ the sleeping dty creeping, 
Murmuring an andent song 
Of unvindicated wrong, 
Ten year told as ten year long 
Sinoe to revenge the great abuse 

To Themis doně by Priam^s son, 

The Brother-Princes, that, co-heir 

Of Athens, share his royal chair, 
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And f Tom the authentác hand of Zeus 
His delegated soeptre bear, 

Startied Greeoe with sudí a cry 
For Vengeanoe as a plunder'd pair 
Of eagles over their aerial lair 
Screaming, to whirlpool lash the waves of aír. 



The Robber, blinded in his own oonoeít, 

Must needs think Retríbution deaf and blind. 

Fooll not to know what tongue was in the wind, 
When Tellus shudder'd under flying f eet, 

When stricken Ooean under alien wings; 
And Phoebus watching f rom his sovereign hei^^t, 
And the ten thousand eyes of Night; 
And, were no other eye nor ear of man 
Oř Grod awake, yet universal Pan, 

For ever watching at the heart of things. 
And Zeus, the Warden of domestic Rigfat, 

And the perennial majesty of Kings, 
(la) Liet loose the Finy who, thouj^ latě 

Retarded in the leash of Fate, 

Once loos'd, after the sinner spiings; 
Over Ocean's heights and hoUows, 
Into cave and forest foUows, 
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Into f astest-guarded town, 
Close on the Sinner^s heel insists, 
And, tum oř baffle as he lists, 

Drags him inexorably down. 



ruwr 

■DmOH 



Thebefobe to revenge the debt 

To violated Justice due, 
Arméd Hellas band in band 

Tbe iron net of Ares drew 
Over water, over land, 
Over sudí a tract of years; 

of 

Drau^t of blood abroad, aad tears 

At bome, and unexbausted yet: 
AU tbe manbood Greece oould muster, 

And ber boUow sbíps endose; 
AU tbat Troy f rom ber capadous 

Bosom pouring fortb oppose; 
By tbe sbips, beneatb tbe waU, 

And about tbe sandy plaín, 
Armour-glandng files advancing, 

Figbtíng, flying, slaying, slain: 
And among tbem, and above tbem, 
Crested Heroes, twain by twain* 

Lanoe to lanoe, and tbrust to tbrust, 
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Front-erect, and, in a moment, 

One oř other Toll'd in dust. 
Till the better blood of Argos 

Soaking in the Trojan sand, 
In her silent half -dispeopled 

Cities, more than half-mmiann'd» 
(13) Little more of Man to meet 

Than the beardless child, or hoary 
Spectre of his second diildhood, 

Totteríng on triple f eet, 
Like the idk waif s and strays 
Blown together f rom the ways 

Up and down the windy street. 



IV. 

Buř things are as they are; and Fate the Cause 
To Fate the Event determinately draws; 
And vain are Prayer and Sacrifice to tire 
The thankless Power whose altar knows no fire. 



v. 

FoB, before the Navy flush'd 

Wing f rom shore, or Kf ted oar 
Into foam the purple brush'd; 
While about the altar hush'd 
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Throng'd the ranks of Greeoe thick-f old, 
Ancient Chalcas in the bleeding 
Volume of the Future reading 

Evil things foresaw, foretold: 
That, to revenge some old disgraoe 

Befall'n her sylván train, 
Some dmnb f amiliar of the Chase 

By Menelaus slain, 
The Groddess Artemis would vex 
The fleet of Greeee with storms and diecks: 

That Troy should not be readi'd at all. 

Oř, ever readi'd, should nevěr f all — 
Unless at sudí a loss and cost 
As oounterpoises Won and Lost 



VL 

The Elder of the Boyal Twain 
Listen'd in silence, daríng not arraign 

lU omen, or rebuke the raven lips : (U) 

Then taking up the tangled skein 

Of Fate, he pointed to the ships ; 
He sprang aboard: he gave the sign; 

And blazing in his golden arms ahead, 
Draws the long Navy in a glittering line 

Af ter him like a meteor o'er the main. 
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vn. 

So from Argos fortfa: and so 

O^er tiie rolling waters they, 
Till in the roaiing To-and-f ro 

Of rock-lockt Aulis brought to stay: 
There the Groddess had them fast: 
With a bitter northem blast 

Blew ahead and block'd the way: 
Day by day delay; to ship 

And tackle damage and decay; 
Day by day to Prince and People 

Indignatíon and dismay. 
''AU the whfle ihat in the ribb'd 
Bosem of their vessels críbb'd, 
Tower-crowned Troy above the waters 
Yonder, quaffing from the hom 
"Of Plenty, laughing them to scom" — 

So would one to other say; 
And Man and Chief in rage and grief 

Fretted and oonsumed away. 

vin. 

Then to Sacrifíce anew: 
And again within the bleeding . 
Volume of the Future reading, 
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Once again tfae summon^d Seer 

Evď, Evil, stíll fore-drew; 
Day by day, delay, decay 

To ship and tackle, chief and crew: 
And but one way — one only way to appease (i$) 

The Goddess, and tfae wind of wratfa subdue; 
One way of cure so worse ihan tfae disease. 

As, but to faear propound, 
Tfae Princes struck tfaeir sceptres to tfae ground. 



After a deatfa-deep pause, 
Tfae Lord of man and armament fais voice 
Lifted into tfae silence — **Terrible Cfaoicel 
*'To base imprisonment of wind and flood, 
^*Wfaetfaer consign and sacrifice tfae band 
Of faeroes gatfaer'd in my name and cause ; 
Or tfaence redeem tfaem by a dau£^ter*s blood — 
"'A daugfateťs blood sfaed by a fatfaeťs faand; 
Sfaed by a fatfaeťs faand, and to atone 
Tfae guilt of One — ^wfao, could tfae God endure 
Oblatíon on faer altar so impure, 
^'Sfaould wípe out faer transgression witfa faer own/' 
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BuT, breakíng on that iron multitude, 
The Father's cry no kindred echo woke: 

And in the sullen silence that ensued 
An unrelenting iron answer spoke. 



At last his neck to that unnatural yoke 
He bowed: his hand to that unnatural stroke: 
With growing purpose, obstinate as the wind 
That block'd his fleet, so block'd his better mind, 
And drove him f rom his better consdence blind. 
For thus it fares with men; the seed 
Of Evil, sown by seeming Need, 
Grows, self-inf atuation-nurst, 
From evil Thought to evil Deed, 
Incomprehensible at first, 
And to the end of Life accurst. 

(16) XII. 

And thus, the blood of that one innocent 

Weigh'd light against one great accomplishment, 

At last — ^at last — ^in the meridian blaze 

Of Day, with all the Grods in Heaven agaze, 

And arméd Greece below — ^he came to dare — 

After due preparation, pomp, and prayer, 
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He came — the wretched f ather — came to dare — 

Himself — ^with sacrificial knif e in hand, — 

Bef ore the sacrificial altar stand. 
To which — ^her sweet lips, sweetly wont to sing 

Before him ín the banquet-chamber, gaggU 
Lest one ill word ahould mar the impious thing; 
Her saflTron scarf about her fluttering, 

Dumb as an all-but-speaking picture, dragg*d 

Through the remorseless soldiery — 

Butsoftl 
While I telí the more than of t- 

Told Story, best in silence f ound, 

Incense-breathing fires alof t 
Up into the rising fire, 
Into which the stars expire, 

Of Moming mingle; and a sound 
As of Rumour at the heel 

Of some great tidings gathers ground ; 
And f rom portals that disclose 
Before a f ragrant air that blows 
Them open, what great matter, Sirs, 
Thus early Clytemnestra stirs, 
Hither through the paláce gate 
Torch in hand, and step elate» 
Advandng, with the kindled Eyes 
As of triumphant Sacrifice? 
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Clytemnestsa: Chorus. 

Oh, Cljrtemnestra, my obeisance 
Salutes your ooming footstep, as her rigiit 
(17) Who rightly occupies the f ellow-chair 
Of that now ten years widow'd of its Liord. 
But — ^be it at your pleasure ask'd, as answered- 
Fain would I know, 
What great occasion, almost ere Nighťs šelf 

Rekindles into Moming f rom the Sun, 
Has woke your Altar up? 

Clttemnestra. 
Oh, nevěr Ni^t, 

Night that is Mother of all Good, men say, 

Conceived a fairer issue than To-dayl 

Frepare your ear, Old man, for tidings sudí 

As youthf ul Hope would scaroe anticípate. 

Chorus. 

I háve prepared them for sudí news as sudí 
Freamble argues. 

Clttemnestra. 

What if you be told — 
Oh mighty sum in one smaU figuře castl- 
That ten-year-toil'd-for Troy is ouis at last? 
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Chorus. 

*'If toldl" — Onoe morel — ^tfae word has slipt these ears 
With many a rumour baffled heretof ore. 

Clytemnestra. 

Onee more then; and with unconditíonal 

Assuranoe having hit the mark indeed 

That Rmnour aimed at — Tlt)y, with all the towers 

Our fiery vengeance leaves alof t, is our'8. 

Now speak I plainly? 

Chorus. 

Ohi to make the tears 
That waited to bear witness in the eye 
Start, to convict our incredulityl 

Clytemnestra. (w 

Oh blest conviction that enriches you 
That lose the cause with all the victory. 

Chorus. 
Ey'n so. But how 3rourself convinoed before? 

Clytemnestra. 

By no less sure a witness than the God. 
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Chorus. 
What, in a dream? 

Clytemnestra. 

I am not apt to trust 
The vacillating witnesses of Sleep. 

Chorus. 

Aye — ^but as surely undeluded by 

The waking Will, that what we strongly woidd 

Imagínes strongly? 

Clytemnestra. 
Like a doating girl. 

Chorus. 

Oh, Cljrtemnestra, pardon mere Old Age 
That, af ter so long starving upon Hope, 
But slowly brooks his own Aoeomplishment. 
The Ten-year war is doně thenl Troy is takenl 
The Grods háve told you, and tfae Gods telí true— 
But — how? and when? 

Clytemnestra. 

Ev*n with the very birtfa 
Of tfae good Night whidi mothers this best Day. 
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Chorus. 



To-dayl To-night! but of Nighťs work in Troy 
Who should inf onn the scaroely-open'd ear 
Of Mom in Argos? 

ClYTEMNESTBA. (19) 

Hephaistos, the Lamě God, 
And spriteliest of mortal messengers; 
Who, springing f rom the bed of buming Troy» 
Hither, by fore-devÍ8'd Intelligence 
Agreed upon between my Liord and me, 
Posted f rom dedicated Height to Heigfat 
The readi of land and sea that lies between. 
And, first to catdi him and begin the game, 
Momit Ida fired her f orest-pme, and, waving 
Handed him on to the Hermaean steep 
Of Lemnos; Lenmos to the smnmit of 
Zeus dodicftted Athos lifted; whenoe. 
As by the giant taken, so despatdit, 
The Torch of Conquest, traversíng the wide 
JBEjgeMOí with a swibeam-stretching stride, 
Struck up the drowsy watchers on Makistos. 
Who, flashing back the diallenge, flash'd it on 
To those who watch'd on the Messapian height. 

With whose quick-kindlíng heather heap'd and fired 
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The meteor-bearded messenger ref resht. 

Clearing Asopus at a bound, struck fiie 

From old Kithseron; and, so little tíred 

As waxing even wanton with tfae sport, 

Over tfae sleeping water of Gorgopis 

Sprung to the Rock of Corinth ; thence to the clLOTs 

Which staře down tfae Saronic Gulf , that now 

Began to sfaiver in tfae creeping Dawn; 

Whence, for a moment on tfae neigfabouring top 

Of Aracfanaswn ligfatíng, one last bound 

Brougfat faim to Agamemnon's battlements. 

By sucfa gigantic strides in sudí a Bace 

Where First and Last alike are Conquerors, 

Posted tfae travelling Fire, wfaose Fatfaer-ligfat 

Ida conceived of buming Troy to-nigfat 

(20) Chorus. 

Woman, your words man-metal ring, and strike 
Ev'n from tfae tuneless fibre of Old Age 
Sucfa martial unison as from tfae lips 
Sfaall break into f ull Fasan by and by. 

Clytemnestba. 

Aye, tfaink — ^tfaink — ^tfaink, old man, and in your soul. 

As if 'twere mirroťd in your outward eye, 
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Imagine what wild work a-doing there — 

In Troy — ^to-night — ^to-day — ^this moment — how 

Harmoniously as in one vessel meet 

Esil and Oil» meet Tríumph and Despair, 

Sluiced by the sword along the reeking street. 

On whidi the Gods look down f rom buming air. 

Slain, slaying — dyíng, dead — ^about the dead 

Fighting to die themselves — ^maidens and wives 

Lockt by the locks, with their barbarian young, 

And tom away to slavery and shame 

By hands aU reeking witíi their Champioďs blood. 

Until, with execution weary, we 

Fling down our slaughter-satiated swords. 

To gorge ourselves on the unfinisht f easts 

Of poor old Priam and his sons ; and then, 

Boll'd on rich coudies nevěr spread for us, 

£y'n now our sleep-besotted f oreheads tum 

Up to the very Sun tfaat rises here. 

Such is the lawf ul game of tfaose who win 

Upon 80 just a quarrel — so long fought: 

Provided always tfaat, with jealous care, 

Retaliation wreaking upon tfaose 

Who our insulted Gods upon them drew, 

We pusfa not Riot to their Altar-f oot ; 

» 

Remembering, on wfaichever mortal side 

Engaged, tfae Gods are Gods in faeav^n and earth, (22 ) 
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And not to be insulted iinayeng'd. 

This let US také to heart, and keep in sigiit; 

Lest, having run victoriously thus far, 

And tum'd the very pillar of our raoe, 

Bef ore we readi the long'd-f or goal of Home 

Nemesis overtake, or trip us up ; 

Some ere safe shipp'd : or, launcht upon the f oam, 

Ere touch'd the threshold of tfaeir native shore; 

Yea, or that reacli'd, the threshold of the dooř 

Of their own home; from whatsoever oomer 

The jealous Power is ever on the watdi 

To oompass arrogant Prosperity. 

These are a woman's words ; for men to také, 

Or drop for disregarded, if they will; 

Enough for me, if having won the stake, 

I pray the Gods with us to keep it still. 

lEait Clttemnestba. 



Chorus. 

Oh, sacred Night, 
From whose imf athomable breast 
Creative Order f ormed and saw 
Chaos emerging into Law : 
And now, eommitted with Etemal Rigfat, 
Who didst with star-entangled net invest 
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So dose tfae guilty City as she slept, 
That when tfae bloody fisher came to draw, 
Not one of all tfae guilty f ry tfarough crept. 



n. 

Oh, Nemesis, 
Nighťs daughter! in whose bosoming abyss 
Secretly sitting by the Siimer's sleeve, 
Thou didst with šelf -conf usion eounterweave 
His plot ; and when the f ool his arrow sped, 

Thine af ter-shot didst only not dismiss 
Till oertain not to miss tfae guilty head. 

ni.* (n) 

Oh, Sovereign Zeus 
Who, sinoe tfae Titan dynasty went down 
Bef ore tfay ooming, didst the single crown 
Of^universal Deity conoentrate 
On tfay sole head; and in the name of Fate 
Dost all begin, continue, tenninate. 



IV. 



SoME think the Godhead, oouching at his ease 
Deep in the purple Heav'ns, serenely sees 

^ ThU ůirophe u canceUed in iome copieů. Ed. 
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Insult tfae altar of Etemal Right. 

Fools! For though Fortune seem to misrequite, 

And Retribution for awhile forget; 

Sooner or later she redaims tfae debt 
With usury that tríples the amount 
Of Nemesis with ninning Time's aooount. 



v. 

For soon or latě sardonic Fate 
With Man against himself conspires; 
Futs on tfae mask of his desires: 

XJp the steps of Time elate 

Leads him blinded witfa fais pride, 
And gathering as fae goes along 
Tfae fuel of fais suicide: 
Until faaving topt tfae pyre 
Wfaicfa Destiny permits no fai^er» 
Ambition sets faimself on fíre ; 
In oonflagration like tfae crime 
Conspicuous tfarougfa tfae world and time, 
Down amidst fais hrazen walls 
Tfae accumulated Idol f alls 
To sfaapeless asfaes ; Demigod 
Under tfae vulgar faoof down-trod, 
Wfaose neck fae trod on; not an eye 
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To weep his f all, nor lip to sigh 

For him a prayer; or, if tfaere were, (ss) 

No God to listen, or reply. 

VI. 

And as tfae son his fatheťs guilt may nie; 
And, by retort of justice, what the son 
Has sinn'd, may back upon the father run; 

So may the many help to pay the due 
Of guilt, remotely implicate with one. 

And as the tree 'neath which a f elon cowers, 
With all its brandi is blasted by the holt 
Of Justice launch'd f rom heay'n at his revolt ; 

Thus with old Friam, with his royal line, 
Eindred and people ; yea, the very towers 

They croudi'd in, built by masonry divine. 

vn. 

LiKE a dream through sleep she glided 

Throu^ the silent city gate. 
By a guilty Hermes guided 
On the featheťd feet of Theft; 
Lieaving between those she lef t 
And those she fled to lighted discord, 

Unextinguishable hatě; 
Lieaving him whom least she should, 
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Menelaiis brave and good, 
Unbelieving ín the mutter^d 
Rumour, in tfae worse than utt;er'd 

Omen of the wailing maídens, 
Of the shaken hoary head : 
Of deserted board and bed. 

For the phantom of the lost one 
Haunts him in the wonted plaees; 
Listening, looking, as he pačes 

For a f ootstep on the floor. 

For a presence at tfae dooř; 
As he gazes in tfae f aces 
(94) Of the marble mute Colossi, 

Eadi upon his marble tfarone ; 
Yeaming gazes witfa fais buming 

Eyes into those eyes of stone, 

Till the light dies f rom fais own. 
But tfae silence of tfae diambers, 

And the shaken hoary head, 
And the voices of the mouming 
Women, and of oceán wailing, 
Over whicfa witfa unavalling 
Arms fae reacfaes, as to faail 
Tfae pfaantom of a flying sail — 

All but answer, Fled! fledl-fledl 

Falše I disfaonour'dI worse tfaan deadl 
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At last tfae sun goes down along the bay, 

And wíth him drags detested Day. 

He sleeps; and, dream-like as she fled, beside 

His pillow, Dream indeed, behold 1 the Bríde 

Once more in more than bridal beauty stands; 

But, ever as he reacfaes f orth his hands, 

Slips f rom them back into the viewless deep, 

On those soft silent wings that walk the ways of sleep. 



Not beside thee in the chamber, 

Menelaus, any more ; 
But with him she fled with, pillow'd 
On the summer sof tly-billow'd 
Ooean, into dimple wreathing 

Undemeath a breeze of amber 
Air that, as f rom Eros breathing, 

Fill'd the sail and flew bef ore ; 
Floating on the smnmer seas 
Like some sweet Effigies 
Of Eirěne's šelf, or sweeter 

U sweeter still : (»b) 

^ith the Shepherd, f rom whose luckless 

Hand upon the Phrygian hill 
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Of the thiee Immortals She 

The -f^Řň- prize of Beauty bore, 
Floatíng with him o'er the f oam 
She rose f rom, to the shepherďs home 
On the lonian shore. 



X. 

DowN f rom the City to the water-side 
Old Priam, with his princely retínue. 
By many a wondering Phrygian f ollow'd, drew 

To welcome and bear in the Goddess-bride, 
Whom some propitious wind of Fortune blew 

From whence they knew not o'er the waters wide, 

Among the Trojan people to abide 

A pledge of Love and Peaoe for ever — ^Yes ; 

As he who drawing from the leopardess 

Her suckling cub, and, f aseinated by 

The creature^s velvet graoe and lustrous eye. 

Takés home, for all to f ondle and caress, 

And be the very darlíng of the house 

It makes a den of blood of by and by. 



For that wind that amber blew 
Tempest in its bosom drew; 
Soon began to hiss and roar; 
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And the sweet Effigies 

That amber breeze and summer seas 

Had waf ted to the lonian sbore. 

By swift metamorphosia 
Tum'd into some hideous, hated. 
Fůry of Revenge, and f ated 

Hierophant of Nemesis; 
Who, growing with the day and hour, ^^^ 

Grasp'd the wall, and topp'd the tower, 
And, when the time came, by her throat 
The victim City seÍ29ed and smote. 



BuT now to be resolv^d, whether indeed 
Those fires of Night spoke truly, or mistold 
To cheat a doating woman; for, Behold, 
Advandng f rom the shore with solemn speed, 

A Herald f rom the Fleet, his footsteps roll'd 
In dust, Haste's thirsty consort, but his brow 
Check-shadow'd with the nodding Olive-bough ; 
Who shall interpret us the speechless sign 
Of the f ork'd tongue that preys upon the pine. 

Herald: Chorus. 

Oh, Fatherland of Argos, back to whom 

Af ter ten years do I indeed retům 
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Under the dawn of this auspidous dayl 
Of all the parted anchors of lost Hope 
That this, depended least on, yet should hold ; 
Amid so many men to me so dear 
About me dying, that myself exempt 
Retům to live what yet of lif e remains 
Among my own; among my own at last 
To share the last communion of the Deadl 
Oh, welcome, welcome, welcome onoe agaín 
My own dear Comitry, and the light she draws 
From the benignant Heav^ns, and all the Gkxls 
Who guard her; Zeus Protector first of all; 
And Phoebus, by this all-restoring dawn 
Who heals the womids his arrows deal so f ast 
Beside Scamander; and not last nor least 
Among the Powers engaged upon our side, 
Hermes, the Heralďs Patron, and his Pride; 
(2^) Who, having brought me saf ely throug^ the war, 
Now brings me back to telí the victory 
Into my own belovéd comitry^s ear; 
Who, all the more by us, the more away, 
Beloved, will greet with Welcome no less dear 
This remnant of the unremorsef ul spear. 
And, oh, you kingly Columns and Colossi, 
You Tribunes that afifront the rising smi, 
If ever, now your marble f oreheads gild 
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With the resplendent beam of rising day 
To weloome back your so long abfient Lord ; 
Who by Zeus' selí directed to the spot 
Of Vengeanoe, and tfae spedal instrument 
Of Retribution put into his hands, 
Has undermined, uprooted, and destroy'd, 
Till scaroe one stone upon another stands, 
The f amous Citadel, that, deeply cast 
For crime, has all the f orf eit paid at last. 



nRBT 

■Dinolf 



Chorus. 

Oh hail and welcome, Herald of good newsl 
Weloome and hail I and doubt not thy retům 
As dear to us as thee. 



Herald. 

To me so dear, 
Af ter so long despaired of , that, for f ear 
Lif e's af ter-draught the present should belie, 
One might implore the Gods ev'n now to diel 



Chorus. 
Oh, your soul hungeťd after homel 
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Herald. 

Sosoie, 

That sudden satisf action of onoe more 

Retům weeps out its surf eit at my eyes. 

f»J Chobus. 

And our's, you see, contagiously, no less 
The samé long grief , and sudden joy, confess. 



SRALD. 



Whatl Argos for her missing children yeamed 
As they for her, then? 

Chorus. 

Aye ; perhaps and more, 
Already pining with an inward sore. 



Howso? 

Chorus. 

Nay, Silence, that has best endured 
The pain, may best dismiss the memory. 

Herald. 

Ev'n so. For who, unless the God himself , 
Expects to li ve his life without a flaw? 
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Why, once begin to open that aooount, 

Might not we telí for ten good years to oome 

AU that we sufifeťd in the ten gone by? 

Not the mere oourse and casualty of war, 

Alarum, March, Battle, and such hard knocks 

As foe with foe expects to give and také; 

But all the oomplement of miseries 

That go to swell a long campaign's account. 

Cramm^d dose aboard the ships, hard bed, hard board ; 

And worse perhaps encamp'd or foraging 

Ashore in winter ; if not f rom the walls, 

Pelted f rom Heav'n with rain and sleet, to oouch 

Between the f alling dews and rísing damps 

That elTd the locks, and set the body f ast 

With cramp and ague ; or to mend the matter (t9) 

Good mother Ida f rom her winter top 

Flinging US down a coverlet of snow. 

Or worst perhaps in Smnmer, toiling in 

The bloody harvest-field of torrid sand, 

When not an air stirr'd the fieroe Asian noon, 

And ev'n the sea sleep-sicken'd in his bed. 

But why lament the Past, as past it is? 

If idle for the Dead who f eel no more, 

Idler for us to whom this blissful Dawn 

Shines doubly bright against the stormy Past; 

Who, af ter such predicament and toil, 
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Boasty onoe more standing on our mother soil, 
That Zeus, wfao sent us to revenge tfae crime 
Upon the guilty people, now recalls 
To hang their troffhies on our temple walls 
For monmnental heir-looms to all time. 



Chorus. 

Ohy but Old age, however slow to leam. 
Not slow to leam, nor af ter you repeat, 
Lesson so weloome, Herald of the Fleetl 
But here is Clytemnestra ; be you first 
To bless her ears, as mine, with news so sweet. 



Clytemnestra: Herald: Chorus. 

I sang my Song of Triumph ere he came. 

Alone I sang it while the City slept, 

And these wise Senators, with winking eyes, 

Look'd grave, and weigh'd mistrustfuUy my word, 

As the light coinage of a woman's brain. 

And so they went their way. But not the less 

From those falše fires, I lit my altar up, 

And, woman-wise, held on my song, until 

The City taking up the notě from me, 

Scarce knowing why, about that altar flock'd, 

^Vhere, like the Priest of Victory, I stood, 
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Torch-handed, drenching in triumphant wine (90) 

The fláme tfaat f rom the smouldering inoense rose. 

Now what more needs ? This Herald of the Day 

Adds but another witness to the night; 

And I will hear no more f rom other lips, 

TiU f rom my husband Agamemnon all, 

Whom witfa all honour I prepare to meet. 

Oh, to a loyal woman what so sweet 

As once more wide the gate of weloome fling 
To the lov^d Husband whom the Gods onoe more 

After long travail home triumphant bring; 
Where he shall find her, as he lef t bef ore, 
Fixt like a trusty watehdog at the dooř, 
Tractable him-ward, but inveterate 
Against the doubtf ul stranger at the gate ; 

And not a seal within the house but stiU 
Inviolate, under a woman's trust 
Incapable of taint as gold of růst 

[Exit Clttemnestra. 

Herald: Chobus. 
A boast not misbeseeming a trne woman. 

Chorus. 

For then no boast at all. But she says well; 

And Time interprets all. Enough for us 
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To praise the Gods for Againeninon's safe, 
And more than safe retům. And Menelaus, 
The other half of Argo»— What of him? 



j>. 



Those that I most would gladden with good news, 

And on a day like tfais — ^with fair but falše 

I dare not 

Chorus. 

What, must fair tfaen needs be falše? 



(81) HERALD. 

Old man, the Grods grant somewhat, and withhold. 
As seems them good: a time there is for Praise, 
A time for Supplication: nor is it well 
To twit the celebration of their largess, 
Reminding them of something yet denied. 

Chorus. 

Yet, till we know how much denied or granted, 
We know not how the balance to adjust 
Of Supplication or of Praise. 



Alas, 
The Herald who retums with downcast eyes, 
And leafless brow prophetic of Reverse, 
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LfCt him at onoe — at onoe let him, I say, 
Lay the whole burden of lU-tídings down 
In the mid market-plaoe. But why should one 
Retuming with the garland on his brow 
Be fltopt to name the single missing leaf 
Of which the Gods háve stinted us? 

Chorus. 

Alas, 

The putting of a f earf ul question by 

Is but to ill conjecture worse reply I 

You bring not back then — do not leave behind — 

What Menelaus was? 

Herald. 

The Gods forbidl 
Safe shipp'd with all the host. 

Chorus. 

Well but — how then? 

Surely no tempest — 

Herald. (s2) 

Ayl by that one word 
Hitting the centre of a boundless sorrowl 

Chorus. 

Well, but if peradventure f rom the fleet 
Parted — ^not lost? 
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Herald. 

None but the eye of Day, 
Now woke, knows all the havoc of tfae nig^t. 
For right it was; all safe aboard — sail set, 
And oars all beating home; when suddenly. 
As if those old antagonists had swom 
New strif e between themselves for our destniction, 
The sea, that tamely let us mount its badc, 
Began to roar and plunge under a lash 
Of tempest f rom the thunderíng heavens so fíeroe 
As, f alling on our flutteríng navy, some 
Scatter'd, or whirrd away like flakes of foam; 
Oř, huddling wave on wave, so ship on ship 
Like fighting eagles on each other f ell, 
And beak, and wing, and daws, entangled, tore 
To pieoes one another, or dragg'd down. 
So when at last the tardy-rising Sun 
Survey'd, and show'd, the havoc night had doně, 
We, whom some God — or Fortune*s šelf, I think — 
Seizing the helm, had steer'd as man could not, 
Beheld the waste ^gsean wďdemess 
Strown with the shatter'd f orest of the fleet. 
Trunk, branch, and f oliage ; and yet worse, I ween, 
The flower of Argos floating dead between. 
Then we, scarce trusting in our own escape, 
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And saving sudí as yet had lif e to savé, 

Along the heaving wildemess of wave 

Went ruminatdng, who of those we mias'd 

Might yet survive, who sunk ; the saved, no doubt, (88) 

As sádly speculating af ter us. 

Of whom, if Menelaus; and the Sun, 

(A prayer which all the Gods in Heav'n fulfill) 

Behold him on the water breathing still; 

Doubt not that 2Seus, under whose speciál showers 

And suns the royal growth of Atreus' towers, 

WiU not let perish stem, and branch, and f ruit. 

By loss of one corroborating root. 



Chorus. 

Oh, Helen, Helen, Helen 1 oh, fair name 
And f atal, of the f atal-f airest dáme 

That ever blest or blinded human eyesl 
Of mortal women Queen beyond compare, 

As she wh(Hn the f oam lif ted to the skies 
Is Queen of all who breathe immortal airl 

Whoever, and f rom whatsoever weUs 

Of Divination, drew the syllables 
By which we name thee ; who shall ever dare 
In af ter-time the f atal name to wear, 
Or would, to be so fatal, be so fairl 
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Whose dowry was a Husbanďs shame ; 

Whose nuptíal torch was Troy in fláme; 

Whose bridal Chorus, groans and cries; 

Whose banquet, brave men'8 obsequies; 

Whose Hymenaeal retinue, 

The wingéd dogs of War that flew 

Over lands and over seas, 

FoUowing the tainted breeze, 

TiU, Scamander reed among, 

Their fiery breath and bloody tongue 

The fatal quarry found and slew; 

Andy having doně the work to which 

The god himself halloo'd them, back 

Retům a maím'd and scatter^d pack. 



(84) n. 

And He for whose espedal cause 
Zeus his wingéd instrument 

With the lightning in his claws 
From the throne of thunder sent: 

He for whom the sword was drawn; 

Mountain ashes fell'd and sawn; 
And the arméd host of Hellas 

Cramm^d within them, to discharge 

On the sbore to bleed at large; 
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He, in mid aooomplishment 

Of Justice, from his glory rent! 

What ten years had hardly won, 

In a single night undone; 

And on earth what saved and gain'd. 

By the raven sea distrain^d. 



mm 
■DtnoH 



Such is the sorrow of this royal house; 

But none in all the City but f orlom 
Under its own peculiar sorrow bows. 
For the stem God, who, deaf to human love, 

Grudges the least abridgment of the tale 
Of human blood once pledg'd to him, above 
The centre of the murder-dealing crowd 

Suspends in air his sanguinary scale; 
And for the blooming Hero gone a-field 

Homeward remits a beggarly retům 
Of empty hehnet, f allen sword and shield, 

And some lig^t ashes in a little um. 



ir. 



Thex wild and high goes up the cry 
To heav'n, ''So tmel so bravel so fair I 
"The young colt of the flowing hair 
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''And flaming eye, and now — ^look therel 
(85) ''Ashes and armsi" or, ''Licft 
'Unburíed, in the sun and 
To wither, oř beoome the feast 
'Of bird obscene, or undean beast; 
"The good, the brave, without a grave — 
"AU to redeem her from the shame 
"To which she sold herself and nameT' — 
For such insinuation in the dark 
About the City travels like a spark; 

Till the pent tempest into lightning breaks, 
And takés the topmost pinnade for mark. 



v. 

Buř avaunt all evil omen I 
Perish many, so the State 
They die for live inviolate; 
Which, were all her mortal leaf age 
In the blast of Ares scatteťd, 
So herself at heart unshatteťd, 
In due season she retrieves 
AU her wasted wealth of leaves, 
And age on age shaU spread and rise 
To cover earth and breathe the skies. 
While the rival at her side 
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Who the wrath of Heay'n defied, 
By the lashing blast, or flashing 
Bolt of Heav'n oomes thunder-crashing. 
Top and lop, and trunk and bough, 
Down, for ever down. And now, 
He to whom the Zeus of Vengeanoe 

Did commit the bolt of Fate — 
Agamemnon — how shall I, 
With a Paean not too higfa 
For mortal glory, to provoke 
From the Gods a counter-stroke ; 
Nor below desert so lof ty 

Suitably felicitate? 
Such as chasten'd Age for due (ss) 

May gíve, and Manhood také for trne. 
For, as many men comply 
From f ounts no deeper than the eye 

With other's sorrows ; many more, 
With a Welcome from the líps, 
That far the halting heart outstrips, 

Fortune's Idol faU before. 
Son of Atreus, I premise, 

When at first the means and manhood 

Of the Cities thou dídst stake 

For a wanton woman's saké, 

I might grudge the sacrífioe; 
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But, the warf are once begun, 
Hardly f ought and hardly won, 
Now from Glory's overflowing 
Hom of Weloome all her glowing 

HonourSy and with uninvidious 
Hand, befoie your advent throwing, 
I salute, and bid thee weloome, 
Son of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
Zeus' revenging Right-hand, Lord 

Of taken Troy and ríghted Greece: 
Bíd thee from the roving throne 

Of War the reeking steed release; 
Leave the laureFd ship to ride 
Anchor'd ín her comitry's side, 
And resumé the throne and helm 
Of thy long-abandon'd realm: 
What about the State or Throne 
Of good or evil sinoe has grown, 

Alter, cancel, or complete; 
And to well or evil-doer, 

Evenhanded Justice mete. 
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Enter Agamemnon in his chariot^ Cassandra (s7) 

TÍ^ffVvVNÍ9« 



Agamemnon: Chorus, etc. 

Agamemnon. 

First, as first due, my Country I salute, 

And all her tutelary gods; aU these 

Who, having sent me f orth, now bríng me back, 

Af ter f ull retribution wrought on those 

Who retribution owed us, and the Grods 

In full oonsistory determined; each, 

With scaree a swerving eye to Mercy's side, 

Dropping his vote into the um of blood. 

Caught and consuming in whose fiery wrath, 

The stately City, f rom her panting ashes 

Into the f aoe of the revolting heavens 

£'en now f at gusts of opulence puffs up. 

For which, I say , the Grods alone be thank'd ; 

By whose oonnivanoe round about the wall 

We drew the belt of Ares, and laid bare 

The flank of Ilium to the Lion-horse, 

Who sprung by night over the city wall, 

And f oal'd his iron progeny within, 

About the setting of the Pleiades. 

Thus much by way of přelude to the Grods. 
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For youy cii wliite-hair'd senators of Argos, 

Your meaaur'd Welcome I receive for just; 

Aware on what a tickle base of fortuně 

The monument of human Glory stands; 

And, for humane congratulatíon, knowing 

How, smile as may the mask, the man behind 

Frets at the fortuně that degrades his own. 

This, having heard of f rom the wise, myself , 

From long experience in the ways of men, 

Can vouch for — ^what a shadow of a shade 

Is human loyalty; and, as a proof, 

(S8) Of all the Host ťhat fill'd the Gredan ship, 

And pour'd at large along the field of Troy, 

One only Chíef — ^and he, too, like yourself , 

At first with líttle stomach for the cause — 

The wise Odysseus — once in hamess, he 

With all his might pull'd in the yoke with me, 

Through envy, obloquy, and opposition: 

And in Odysseus' honour, live or dead — 

For yet we know not which — shaU ťhis be said. 

Of this enough. For other things of moment 

To which you point, or human or divine, 

We shall forthwith oonsider and adjudge 

In seasonable session; what is well, 

Or in our absence well deserving, well 

Establish and requite ; what not, redress 
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With salutary caution ; or, if need, 
With the sharp edge of Justice ; and to healih 
Restore, and right, our ailing Commonwealth. 
Now, first of all, by my own altar-hearth 
To thank the Gods for my retům, and pray 
That Victory, which thus far by my side 
Has flown with us, with us may still abide. 

Enter Clytemnestra front the Paláce. 

Clytemnestra: Aoamemnon: Chokus, etc. 

Clytemnestra. 

Tou Men of Aigos, 

Mcn of Myeepcg, count it not a shame 

If a fond wif e, and one whom riper years 

From Youth's becoming bashf ulness excuse, 

Dares own her love bef ore the f ace of men ; 

Nor leaving it for others to enhance, 

Simply declares the wretched widowhood 

Which these ten years she has endured, since first 

Her husband Agamenmon went to Troy. 

'Tis no light matter, let me telí you, Sirs, (99) 

A woman lef t in charge of house and home — 

And when that house and home a Kingdom — and 

She left alone to rule it — and ten years 1 

Beside dissent and discontent at home, 

Storm*d from abroad with contrary reports, 
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Now fair, now foul; but stiU as time wore aa 

Growing more desperate; as dangerous 

Unto the widow'd kmgdom as herself • 

Why, had my husband there but half the womids 

Fame stabb'd him with, he were bef ore me now, 

Not the whole man we see him, but a body 

6ash'd into network; aye, or, had he died 

But half as of ten as Report gave out, 

He would háve needed thrice the cloak of earth 

To oover him that triple Geryon 

Lies buried under in the world below. 

Thus, baek and f orward baffled, and at last 

So desperate — ^that, if I be bere alive 

To telí the tale, no thanks to me for that, 

Whose hands had twisted round my neek the noose 

Which others loosen'd — ^my Orestes too, 

In whose expanding manhood day by day 

My Husband I perused — and, by the way, 

Whom wonder not, my Lord, not seeing bere; 

My simple mother-love, and jealousy 

Of civil treason — ever, as you know. 

Most apt to kindle, when the lord away — 

Having bestow'd him, out of danger's reach, 

With Strophius of Phods, whoUy yours 

Boimd by the generous usages of war, 

That make the onee-won foe so fast a friend. 
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Thus, widow'd of my son as of his sire, 

No wonder if I wept — ^not drops, but showers, 

The ten years' night through which I watdi'd in vain 

The Star that was to bring him back to me; 

Or, if I slept, so thin a sleep as scared 

Ey'nat theslight alarumof thegnat; * (^) 

And yet more thick with visionary terrors 

Than thrice the waking while had occupied. 

Well, I háve bome all this: all this háve bome, 

Without a grudge agaínst the wanderer, 

Whose now retům makes more than rich amends 

For all his wretdied absence — ^Agamemnon, 

My Lord and Husband ; Lord of Argos ; Troy's 

Conf ounder ; Mainstay of the realm of Greeoe ; 

And Master-oolmnn of the house of Atreus — 

Oh, wonder not that I aocumulate 

All honour and endearment on his headl 

If to his oountry, how much more to me, 

Welcome, as land to sailors long at sea, 

Or water in the desert; whose retům 

Is fire to the f orsaken winter-hearth ; 

Whose presence, like the rooted Household Tree 

That, winter-dead so long, puts f orth anew 

To shield us f rom the Dogstar, what time Zeus 

Wrings the tart vintage into blissful juioe. 

Down f rom the chariot thou standest in, 
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CTown'd with the flaming towers of Troy, desoend, 

And to this paláce, rích indeed with thee, 

Blit beggar-poor without, retům ! And ye. 

My women, carpet all the way bef ore, 

From the tríumphal carríage to the dooř, 

With all the gold and purple in the chest 

Stor'd these ten years; and to what purpose stor'd, 
Unless to strow the f ootsteps of their Lord 
Retuming to his unexpected rest! 

Agamemnon. 

Daughter of Leda, Mistress of my house, 
Beware lest loving Weloome of thy Lord, 
Measuring itself by his protracted absence, 
Exceed the bound of rightf ul compliment, 
And better left to other lips than thine. 
(41) Address me not, address me not, I say 
With dust-adoring adulation, meeter 
For some barbarian Despot from his slavě ; 
Nor with invidious Purple strew my way. 
Fit only for the f ootstep of a God 
Lighting from heav'n to earth. Let whoso will 
Trample their glories underfoot, not L 
Woman, I charge you, honour me no more 
Than as the man I am ; if honour-worth, 
Needing no other trapping but the f ame 
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Of the good deed I dothe myself 

And knowing that» of all their gíf ts to man, 

No greater gif t than Šelf -sobríety 

The Grods voudisafe him in ihe raoe of life: 

Which, af ter thus far running, if I reach 

The goal in peaoe, it shall be well for me. 

Clttemnestra. 

Why, how thínk you old Príam would háve walk'd 
Had he retum*d to Troy your conqueror. 
As you to Hellas his? 

AOAMEMNON. 

What then? Perhaps 
Voluptuary Asíatic-like, 
On gold and purple. 

Clttemnestra. 

Well, and grudging this, 

When all that out bef ore your f ootstep flows 

Ebbs back into the treasury again; 

Think how much more, had Fate the tables tum'd, 

Irrevocably f rom those ooffers gone. 

For those barbarian feet to walk upon, 

To buy your ransom back? 
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(42) Agamemnon. 

Enough, enoughl 
I know my reason. 

Clttemnestra. 

Whatl the jealous God? 
Or, peradventure, yet more envíous Man? 

Agamemnon. 
And that of no smaU moment. 

Clttemnestra. 

No ; the one 
Sure proof of having won what others strive for. 

Agamemnon. 
No matter — strif e but ill faecomes a woman. 

Clytemnest&a. 

And frank submission to her simple wish 
How well faecomes the Soldier in his strength? 

Agamemnon. 

And I must then submit? 
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Clytemnestba. 

Ay e, Agamemnon, 
I príthee let me háve my way for onoe. 

Agamemnon. 

But not till I háve put these sandals off, 

That, slave-like» too offidously would panděr 

Between the purple and my dainty f eet. 

For f ear, for f ear indeed, some Jealous eye 

From heav'n above, or eartfa below, should strike 

The Man who walks the earth Immortal-like. 

So much for that. For this samé royal maid, (43) 

Cassandra, daughter of Eling Priamus; 

And whcHn, as flower of all the spoil of Troy, 

The host of Hellas dedicates to me ; 

Entreat her gently; knowing well that none 

But submit hardly to a f oreign yoke ; 

And those of Royal blood most hardly broke. 

That if I sin thus trampling underf oot 

A woof like that in which the Heav*ns are dyed, 
The jealous Grod may less resent his crime, 

Who mingles human mercy with his pride* 

Clytemnestra. 

The Sea there is, and shall the sea be dried? 

Fount inexhaustibler of purple grain 
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Than all the wardrobes of the World oould drain; 
And Earth there is, whose dusky dosets hide 

The predous metal wherewith not in vaín 
The Gods themselves this Royal house provide; 
For what oocasion worthier> or more meet, 
Than now to carpet the victorious f eet 
Of Him who, thus far having doně their will, 
Shall now their last About-to-be f ulfil. 



[AoAMEMNON dcsccnds from his charíot, and goes 

Clttemnestra into the house, Cassanbila remahúng 
where she was.} 

Chorus. 

About the nations runs a saw, 

That Over-good ill-fortune breeds; 

And trne ťhat by the mortal law, 
Fortune her spoilt dbildren f eeds 
To surf eit, such as sows the seeds 

Of Insolenoe, that, as it grows, 

The flower of Šelf -repentanoe blows. 
(44) And true ťhat Virtue of ten leaves 

The marble walls and roof s of kings, 

And undemeath the poor man's eaves 
On smoky raf ter f olds her wings. 
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Thus tfae f amous City, flown 
With inaolenoe, and overgrown, 
Is humbled: all her splendour blown 
To smoke: her glory laid in dust; 
Who shall say by doom unjust? 
But should He to whom the wrong 
Was doně, and Zeus himself made strong 
To do the vengeanoe he deereed — 
At last retuming with the meed 

He wrought for — should the jealous eye 

That blights f ull-blown prosperity 
Pursue him — ^then indeed, indeed. 
Man should hoot and scare aloof 
Good-fortune lighting on the roof ; 
Yea, even Virtue'8 šelf f orsake 
If Glory follow*d in the wake; 
Seeing bravest, best, and wisest 

But the playthings of a day, 
Which a shadow can trip over, 

And a breath can puff away. 

Clttemnestra (re-entering) . 

Yet for a moment let me look on her — 

This, theui is Priam'8 daugfater — 
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Cassandra, and a Prophetess, whom Zeus 
Has giv'n into my hands to minister 
Among my slaves* Didst thou prophecy tliat? 
Well — some more f amous háve so f all'n bef oře — 
Ey'n Herakles, the son of Zeus, they say 
Was sold, and bow'd his shoulder to the yoke. 

(45) ChOKUS. 

And, if needs must a captive, better far 
Of some old house that aflBuent Time himself 
Has tau^t the measure of prosperity, 
Than drunk with sudden superfluity. 

Clytemnestba. 

Ey'n so. You hear? Therefore at once desoend 
From that triumphal chariot — ^And yet 
She keeps her station still, her laurel on, 
Disdaining to make answer. 

Chorus. 

Nay, perhaps, 
Like some stray swallow blown across the sea, 
Interpreting no twitter but her own. 

Clttemnestba. 

But, if barbarian, still interpreting 
The universal language of the hand. 
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Chobus. 

Which yet again she does not seem to see, 

Staríng before her with wideopen eyes 

As in a tranoe. 

Clttemnestra. 

Aye, aye, a prophetess — 
Wench of Apollo once, and now — ^the King'sl 
A time will oome for her. See you to it: 
A greater business now is on my hands: 
For lol the fire of Sacrifíce is lit, 
And the grand victim by the altar stands. 

lExit Clttemnestra. 

Chobus {continuing) . (^) 

Still a mutter'd and half-blind 
Superstition haunts mankind, 

That by some divine decree 
Yet by mortal undivin'd 
Mortal Fortune must not over- 

Leap the bound he cannot see; 
For that even wisest labour 

Lofty-buUding, buUds to f all, 
Evermore a jealous neighbour 

Undermining floor and wall. 
So that on the smoothest water 
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Sailing, in a doudless sky> 
The wary merchant overboard 
Flings sometfaing of his predous hoard 

To pacify the jealous eye, 
That will not suffer man to swell 
Over human measuie. Well, 
As the Gods háve order'd we 
Must také — ^I know not — ^let it be. 
But, by rule of retribution, 

Hidden, too, f rom human eyes, 
Fortune in her revolution, 

If she fall, shall fall to rise; 
And the hand of Zeus dispenses 

Even measure in the main: 
One short harvest recompenses 

With a glut of golden grain; 
So but men in patíence wait 

Fortune's oounter-revolution 
Axled on etemal Fate ; 
And the Sisters three that twine, 
Cut not short, the vital line ; 
For indeed the purple seed 
Of lif e onoe shed — 

(47) Cassandra. 

Phoebus Apollo I 
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Chorus. 

Harkl 
The lips at last unlocking. 



Ca88ANDBA« 

Phoebus! Phoebus! 



Chorus. 

Well, what of Phoebus, maiden? though a name 
'Tis but disparagement to call upon 
In misery. 

Cassandba* 

Apollo 1 Apollo ! Again ! 
Oh, the buming arrow through the brain! 
Phoebus Apollo I Apollo I 

Chorus. 

Seemingly 
Possess'd indeed — ^whetfaer by — 

Cassandra. 

Phoebusl Phoebusl 
Thorougfa trampled ashes, blood, and fiery rain, 
Over water seethíng, and behind the bieathing 
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Warhorse in the darkness — ^till you rose agaín — 
Took the helm — ^took the rein — 

Chorus. 

As one that half asleep at dawn lecalls 
A night of Horror I 

Cassandra. 

Hither, whither, Phoebus? And with whom, 
Leading me, li^ting me — 

(4s) Chorus. 

I can answer that- 

Cassandba. 

Down to what slaughter-house I 
Fohl the smell of camage through the dooř 
Scares me f rom it — drags me tow'rd it — 
Phoebus! Apollo! Apollo! 

Chorus. 

One of the dismal prophet-pack, it seems, 
That hunt the trail of blood. But here at fault — 
This ís no den of slaughter, but the house 
Of Agamemnon. 
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Down upon the towers 
Phantoms of two mangled Children hover — and a f am- 

ish'd man, 
At an empty table glaring, seizes and devoursl 

Chorus. 

Thyestes and his children! Strange enougfa 

For any maiden f rom abroad to know. 

Oř, knowing— 

Cassandba. 

And lookl in the chamber below 
The terríble Woman, listening, watdúng, 
Under a mask, preparíng the blow 
In the f old of her robe — 

Chorus. 

Nay, but again at fault: 

For in the tragic story of this House — 

Unless, indeed, the f atal Helen — 

No woman — 

Cassandra. f^j 

No Woman — ^Tisiphonel Dau^ter 
Of Tartarus — ^love-grinning Woman above, 

Dragon-taird under — honey-tongued, Harpy-claw'd, 
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Into the glittering meshes of slaughter 

She wheedles, entioes, him into the poisonous 

Fold of the serpent — 

Chorus. 

Peace, mad woman, peacel 
Whose stony lips onoe open vomit out 
Such uncouth horrors. 



Cassanbua. 

I telí you the lioness 
Slaughters the Lion asleep ; and lif ting 
Her blood-drípping f angs buríed deep in his mane, 
Glaring about her insatiable, bellowing 
Bounds hither — Phoebus, Apollo, Apollo, Apollo I 
Whither háve you led me, under night alive with fíre, 
Through the trampled ashes of the city of my sire, 
From my slaughtered kinsmen, fallen throne, insulted 

shrine, 
Slave-like to be butcher'd led the dau^ter of a Royal 

line I 

Chorus. 

And so retuming, like a nightingale 
Retuming to the passionate notě of woe 
By which the sUence first was broken! 
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Cassandba. 

A nightingale, a nightingale, indeed, 

That, as she "Itysl Itysl Itysl" so 

I "'Heléni Heléni Helen ť' having sung 

Amid my people, now to those who flung 

And trampled on the nést, and slew the yomig (^) 

Keep crying "'Bloodl blood! bloodť' and none will heedl 

Now what for me is this prophetic weed, 

And what for me is this immortal crown, 

Who like a wild swan f rom Scamander's reed 

Chamitíng her death-song float Cocytus-down? 

Here let them like myself to perish lie! 

To perish, or enrich some other brow 

With that all-f atal gif t of Prophecy 

They palpitated mider Him, who now, 

Checking his flaming diariot in mid sky, 

With divine irony sees disadom 

The wretdi his love has made the people's scom, 

The raving quean, the moimtebank, the scold, 

Who, wrapt up in the ruin she f oretold 

With those who would not listen, now descends 

To that dark kingdom where his empire ends. 
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Chorus. 

Strange that Apollo should the laurel wreatli 
Of Prophecy he crown'd your head witfaal 
Himself disgraoe. But sometfaing háve we heard 
Of some divine revenge for slighted love. 



Cas8andba« 

Aye — and as if in malioe to attest 

With one expiring beam of Seoond-si^t 
Wherewith his victim he has curs'd and blest, 
Ere quencht for ever in desoending night; 
As f rom behind a veil no longer peeps 
The Bride of Truth, nor from their hidden deeps 
Darkle the waves of Prophecy, but run 
Clear from the very fountain of the Sun. 
Ye call'd — ^and ri^tly call'd me — ^bloodhound ; ye 
That like old lagging dogs in šelf -despite 
(51) Must f ollow up the scent with me ; with me, 
Who having smelt the blood about this house 
Already spilt, now bark of more to be. 
For, though you hear them not, the inf emal Choir 
Whose dread antiphony f orswears the lyre, 
Who now are chaunting of that grim carouse 
Of blood with which the Children f ed their Sire, 
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Shall nevěr f rom their dreadf ul chorus stop 
Till all be counter-pledg'd to tfae last drop. 

Chorus. 

Hinting at what indeed has long been doně, 
And widely spoken, no Apollo needs; 
And for what else you aim at — still in dark 
And mystíc language — 

Cassandra. 

Nay, then, in the speech, 
She tfaat reproved me was so glib to teach — 
Before yon Sun a hanďs-breadth in tfae skies 
He moves in shall háve moved, those age-siek eyes 
Shall open wide on Agamemnon slain 
Before your very feet. Now, speak I plain? 

Chorus. 
Blasphemer, hushl 

Cassandra. 

Aye, hush tfae moutfa you may» 
But not tlie murder. 

Chorus. 
Murder I But the Gods — 
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AGAMEMNON. 



Cassandra. 



TheGodsI 



Who now abet the bloody work within I 

(52) Chorus. 

Womanl — The Gods! — ^Abet with whom?- 

Cassandra. 



With Her, 



Who brandishing alof t the axe of doom, 

That just has laid one victim at her feet, 
Looks round her for that other, without whom 

The banquet of revenge were inoomplete. 
Yet ere I f all will I přelude the strain 
Of Tríumph, that in fuU I shall repeat 
When, looking f rom the twilight Underland, 
I weleome Her as she descends amaín, 
6ash'd like myself , but by a dearer band. 
For that old murdeťd Lion with me slain, 
Rolling an awf ul eyebrow through the gloom 
He stalks about of Hades up to Day, 
Shall rouše the whelp of exile far away. 
His only authentic offspring, ere the grím 
Wolf crept between his Lioness and him; 
Who, with one stroke of Retribution, her 
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AGAAf£MNON. „^, 

Who did the deed, and her adulterer, 

Shall drive to hell ; and then, himself pursued 

By tfae wmg'd Furies of his Mother's blood, 

Shall drag about the yoke of Madness» till 

Releast, when Nemesis has gorg'd her fill. 

By that samé Grod, in whose prophetic ray 

Viewing To-morrow mirroťd as To-day, 

And that this House of Atreus the samé wine 

Themselves must drink they brew'd for me and mine ; 

I dose my lips for ever with one prayer, 

That the dark Warder of the World below 

ope 

Would -epea- the portál at a single blow. 



Chorus. (ss) 

And the raving voice, that rose 

Out of silence into speech 

Out-asoending human readi, 
Back to silence f oams and blows, 

Leaving all my bosom heaving — 
Wrath and raving all, one knows ; 
Prophet-seeming, but if ever 

Of the Prophet-God possest. 

By the Propheťs šelf conf est 

God-abandon'd — ^woman's shrill 

Anguish into tempest rising, 
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AGAMEMNON. 

LfOuder as kss listen^d. 

stai— 

Špite of Reason, spíte of Will, 
What unwelcome, what unholy 
Vapour of prognostic, slowly 
Bising f rom the centrál soul's 
Recesses, all in darkness rolls? 
What I shall Age's torpid ashes 
Kindle at the random spark 
Of a raving maiden? Harkl 
What was that behind the wall? 
A heavy blow — ^a groan — ^a f all — 
Some one cryíng — ^Listen f urther — 
Hark again then, crying "Murderl" — 
Some one — ^who then? Agamemnonl 
Agamemnon? — ^Hark again I 
MurderI murder! murder! murderi 
Help without there I Rouse the people I 
Bieak the doors ini — 



(54) ClYTEMNESTRA, 

{Appearing fřom withint where Ues Aoamemnon dead. ) ^ 

Spáre your pain. 
Lookl I who but just now before you all 

* Hermann ta^i, "TractU tabulatU*' — the tcene drawing — "conspici- 
tur ClytemneMtra in conclavi itans ad corpui Agamemnonis" 
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Boasted of loyal wedlock unashamed, 

Now unashamed dare boast the oontrary. 

Why, how eke should one oompass tfae def eat 

Of him who underhand contrives one's own, 

Unless by such a snare of drcumstanoe 

As, onoe enmesht, he nevěr should bieak through? 

The blow now struck was not the random blow 

Of sudden passion, but with slow device 

Prepared, and Ievell'd with the hand of time. 

I say it who devised it; I who did; 

And now stand here to f aoe the oonsequenoe. 

Aytt, In a deadller web Uwn of tlie loom 

Ay e i in tho f otal m e ohoo of tfaat loom 

In whose blood-purple he divined his doom, 

And f ear'd to walk upon, but walk'd at last, 

Entangling him inextricably f ast, 

I smote him, and he bellow'd ; and again 

I smote, and with a groan his knees gave way; 

And, as he f ell bef ore me, with a third 

And last libation f rom the deadly maoe 

I crown'd the cup of complement to Hades, 

The subterranean Saviour — of the Deadl 

At which he spouted up the Ghost in such 

A burst of purpie as, bespatteťd with, 

No less did I rejoice than the green ear 

Rejoices in tfae largess of tfae skies 

That fleeting Iris f ollows as it flies. 
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Chorus. 



Oh woman, woman, womanl 
By what accurséd root oř weed 
(65) Of Earth, oř Sea, or Hell, inflamed, 
Dar'st stand bef ore us unashamed 
And, daring do, dare glory in the deedl 

Clytemnestra. 

Oh, I that dreain'd the fall of Troy, as you 

Belike of Troy's destroyer. Dream oř not, 

Here lies your King — ^my Husband — ^Agamemnon, 

Slain by this light hanďs righteous handicraft. 

Like you, or like it not, alike to me ; 

To me alike whether or not you share 

In making due libation over this 

Great Sacrifice — ^if ever due, f rom him 

Who, having charg'd so deep a bowl of blood, 

Himself is f orc'd to drain it to the dregs. 

Chorus. 

Woman, what bowl of blood but that of Troy, 
Which the just GUxi himself prepared and filled, 
And gave him to administer? And now, 
Over his murdeťd body, Thou 
Talk of libation 1— Thou 1 Thou 1 Thou ! 
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AGAMEMNON. 

But mark! Not thine of sacred wine 
Over his head, but ours on thine 
Of curse, and groan, and tom-up stone. 
To slay or storm thee f rom the gate, 
The City's curse, the People's hatě, 
Execrate, exterminate — 



Clytemnestua. 

Aye, aye, to me how li^tly you adjudge 
Exile or death, and nevěr had a word 
Of oounter-oondemnation for Him there — 
Who, when the field throve with the proper flock 
For Sacrifice, f orsooth let be the beast, 
And with his own hand his own innooent 
Blood, and the darling passion of my womb — 
Her slew — ^to luU a peevish wind of Thraoe 
And him who curs'd the city with that crime (5S) 

You hail with acdamation ; but on me 
Who only do the work you should háve doně, 
You tum the edgéd axe of condemnation. 
Well; threaten you, I také the challenge up; 
Here stand we face to face; win Thou the game, 
And také the stake you aim at; but if I — 
Then, by the Godhead that for me decides, 
Another lesson you shall leam, though late. 
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Chorus. 

Man-mettled evermore, and now 
Manslaughter-madden'd I Shameless browl 

But do you think us deaf and blind 

Not to know, and long ago, 

What Passion under all the prate 

Of holý Justice made thee hatě 

Where Love was due, and love where — 

Clytemnest&a. 

Nay, then, hear! 
By this dead Husband, and the reoondled 
Avenging Fůry of my slau^ter'd child, 
I swear I will not walk the house in f ear 
While he that holds me, as I hold him, dear, 
Kindles his fire upon this hearth: my fast 
Shield for the time to come, as of the past 
Yonder lies he that in the honey'd arms 
Of his Chryseides under Troy walls 
Dishonour'd mine: and this last laurell'd wench, 
This prophet-messmate of the rower's bench, 

triiimph 

Thus far in ^nofy his, with him along 

Shall go, together chaunting one death-song. 

To Hades — fitting gamish for the f east 

Of blood which these avenging hands háve drest. 
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Chorus. r^; 



Woe, woe, woe, woel 
That death as sudden as the blow 
That laid Thee low would me lay low 
Where low thou liest, my sovereign Lordi 
Who ten years to Trojan sword 
Devoted, and to storm aboard, 

In one ill woman's cause aceurst, 
Liest slain before thy palaoe dooř 

By one aecursedest and worst I 



Clttemnestra. 

Call not on Death, old man, that call'd or no, 
Comes quick ; nor spend your ebbing breath on me. 
Nor Helena: who but as arrows be 

Shot by the hidden hand that holds the bow. 

Chorus. 

Alas, alasl The Cm'se I know 
That round the House of Atreus dings ; 

About the roof , about the walls, 
Shrouds it with his sable wings ; 

And still as eadi new victim f alls, 

Ungorg*d with kingly gore, 
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Down on the bleeding carcase flings, 
And croaks for ''More, more, moref' 

Clytemnestra. 

Aye, now, indeed, you harp on likelier strings. 
Not I, nor Helen, but that terrible 
Alastor of old Tantalus in Hell; 
Who, one sole actor in the scene begiin 
By him, and carríed down f rom sire to son, 

The mask of Victim and Avenger shifts: 
And, for a last catastrophe, that grim 

Guest of the abominable banquet lif ts 
(58) His head f rom Hell, and in my person cries 
For one f ull-grown sufficient sacrifioe, 

Requital of the f east prepared for him 
Of his own flesh and blood — And there it lies. 



Chorus. 

Oh, Agamemnon! Oh, my Lordi 
Who, after ten years toiťd; 

Af ter barbarian lanoe úid sword 
Encounter'd, fought, and foil'd; 

Retuming with the just award 

Of Glory, thus ingloríous by 

Thine own domestic Altar die, 
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Fast ín the spider-meshes ooil'd 
Of Treason most aUiorr'dl 

Clttemnestra. 

And by what retribution more oomplete, 

Than, having in the meshes of deceit 

Enticed my child» and slain her like a fawn 

Upon the altar; to that altar drawn 

Himself , like an unoonsdous beast, f ull-fed 

With Conquest, and the garland on his head, 

Was slain; and now, gone down among the Ghost, 

Of taken Troy indeed may make the most, 

But not one unrequited murder boast 

Chorus. 

Oh, Agamemnon, dead, dead, dead, dead, deadl 
What hand, what pious hand shall wash the wound 

Through which the sacred spirit ebb'd and fledl 
With reverend care oompose, and to the ground 

Conmiit the mangled form of Majesty, 
And pour the due libation o'er the mound I 

Clytemnestra. 

This hand, that struck the guilty life away, 

The guiltless carcase in the dust shaU lay (b») 

With due solemnities: and if with no 

Mock tears, or bowling oounterf eit of woe, 
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On thís sdde earth; periiaps the inňooent vaaid, 
Whom with patemal love he sent bef ore. 
Meeting him by the melancholy shore. 
Her anns about him with a kiss shall tfarow, 
And lead him to his throne among the Shade. 

Chorus. 

Alas! alasl the fatal rent 

Which through the house of Atreus went, 

pniple 

Gapes again; a Ueedy rain 
Sweats the marble floor, and f alls 
From the tottering roof and walls, 
The Dasmon heaving under; gone 
The master-prop they rested on; 
And the storm onoe more awake 

Of Nemesis ; of Nemesis 
Whose fůry who shall slakel 

Clttemnestra. 

E v'n I ; who by tfais last grand victim hope 
The tower of Retribution so to cope, 
That — ^and methinks I hear him in the deep 
Beneath us growling tow'rd his rest — ^the stem 
Alastor to some other roof may tum, 
Leaving us here at last in peaoe to keep 

What of lif e's harvest yet remains to reap. 
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Chorus. 



mun 
■Dmou 



Thou to talk of reaping Peaoe 

Who sowest MurderI Woman, oeasel 

And, despite that iron f aoe — 

Iron as the bloody mace 

Thou bearest — ^boasting as if Vengeanoe 

Centred in that hand alone; 
Know that Fůry pledg'd to Fůry, (eo) 

Vengeanoe owes himself the debts 
He makes, and while he serveš thee, whets 

His knif e upon another stone, 
Against thyself , and him with thee 
Colleaguing, as you boast to be, 
The tools of Fate. But Fate is Zeus; 
Zeus — ^who for a while permitting 

Sin to prosper in his name, 
Shall vindicate his own abuse ; 
And having brought his secret tfaou^t 

To li^t, shall break and fling to shame 
The baser tools with which he wrought. 



^oisTHus: Clttemnestra: Chorus. 

All hail, thou daybreak of my just revengel 

In which, as waking from injurious sleep, 
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Meihinks I reoognize the Grods entfaroned 
In the bright oonclave of etemal Justice, 
Revindicate the wrongs of man to maní 
For see this man — so dear to me now dead — 
Caught in the veiy meshes of the snare 
By which his father Atreus netted mine. 
For that samé Atreus surely, was it not? 
Who, when the questíon came of, Whose the tfarone? 
His younger brother out f rom Argos drove, 
My sire — Thyestes — drove him like a wolf , 
Keeping his cubs — savé one — to better purpose. 
For when at last the home-heartbroken man 
Crept humbly back again, craving no more 
Of his own oountry than to walk its soil 
In liberty, and of her f ruits as much 
As not to starve withal — ^the savage King, 
With damnable alacrity of hatě, 
And reconciliation of revenge, 
Bade him, all smiles, to supper — such a supper, 
Where the prime dainty was — my brother's flesh, 
(61) So maim'd and dipt of human likelihood, 
That the unsuspecting Father, light of heart, 
And quick of appetite, at once f ell to, 
And ate — ^ate — ^what, with savage irony 
As soon as eaten, told — ^the wretched man 
Disgorging with a shriek, down to the ground 
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The table with its curst utensil dashed» 

And, grínding into pieces with his heel, 

Críed» loud enough for Heay'n and HeU to hear, 

''Thus perish aU the race of Pleisthenesr' 

And now behold! the son of that samé Atreus 

By me the son of that Thyestes slain 

Whom the kind brother» sparing f rom the eook» 

Had with his victim paek'd to banishment ; 

Where Nemesis — (so sinners from some nook, 

Whence least they think assailable, assailed) — 

Rear'd me from inf aney till f ully grown, 

To daim in f ull my f ather's bloody due. 

Aye, I it was — ^none other — ^f ar away 

Who spun the thread» whích gathering day by day 

Mesh after mesh, inch upon inch, at last 

Readi'd him, and womid about him, as he lay, 

And in the supper of his smoking Troy 

Deyour*d his own destniction — scaroe oondign 

Retům for that his Father f orc'd on mine. 

Chorus. 

^gisthus, only creatures of base breed 
Insult the f allen ; f all*n too, as you boast. 
By one who plann'd but daied not do the deed. 
This is your hour of triumph. But také heed; 
The blood of Atreus is not all outnin 
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With this slain King» bot flowing in a son, 
Who» saved by such an exile as your own 
For such a oounter-retribution — 

(62) ^GISTHUS. 

Oh, 

You then, the nether benchers oí the realm. 
Dare open tongue on those wfao rule the helm? 
Také heed yourselves; for» old and duli of wit, 
And harden'd as your mouth against the bit, 
Be wise in time; kick not against the spurs; 
Remembering Princes are shrewd taskmasters. 

Chorus. 

Beware thyself , bewaring me ; 
Remembering that» too sharply stirred, 
The spurrer need beware the spurred; 
As thou of me; whose single word 
ShaU rouše the City — ^yea, the very 

Stones you walk upon» in thunder 
Gathering o'er your head, to bury 

Thee and thine accomplioe underl 

Mqjstbtjs. 

Raven, that with croaking jaws 

Unorphean, undivine, 
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Af ter you no City draws ; 

And if any vengeanoe, mine 
Upon your wither'd shoulders — 

Chorus. 

Thinel 
Who daring not to strike the blow 
Thy worse than woman-craf t design'd. 
To worse than woman — 

^OISTHUS. 

SoldierSy hol 

ClTTEMNESTRA. (68) 

Softly, good ^gisthus, softly; let the sword that has so 

deep 
Drunk oí righteous Retribution now within the scabbard 

sleep; 
And if Nemesís be sated with the blood already spilt, 
Even so let us, nor carry lawf ul Justice into guilt. 
Sheath your sword; dismiss your spears; and you, Old 

men, your bowling oease» 
And, ere ill blood oome to running, eadi unto his home in 

peaoe, 

Reoognizing what is doně for doně indeed, as doně it is, 
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And husbanding your scanty breath to pray that notfaing 

more amiss. 
Farewell. Meanwhile, you and I» ^gisthus, shall de- 

liberate, 
When the stonn is blowing over, how to setUe House and 

SUte. 

[NoTS. — ^The alteratioiiB in the text are found in FitsGeralďs aoto- 
graph in all copies of this edition known to me. Ed.] 
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